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THE ELIZABETHAN MIDDLE-CLASS TASTE 
FOR HISTORY 


T= reading of history has ever been regarded by the 


middle class as a virtue second only to an acquaint- 
ance with Holy Writ. Poetry on imaginative themes 
has been received often with unconcealed suspicion. Prose fic- 
tion has had to fight a long hour by Shrewsbury clock to jus- 
tify its existence. The drama still savors of idle and frivolous 
amusement. But history is joyfully hailed by the bourgeois 
reader as an open-sesame to learning and culture, a teacher of 
virtue and patriotism, an encourager to success, and a help in 
time of conversational need. The inherent virtues of historical 
literature are a convention of Renaissance criticism. Whatever 
else the critic might destroy, he preserved a shrine for Clio. In 
no social group was history more highly regarded than among 
the sturdy middle class of the English Renaissance. Historical 
reading needed no apology. Even the sternest Puritan was im- 
pressed with the respective examples of virtue and vice, both 
alike useful in teaching a good lesson, to be gleaned in the annals 
of the past. 
Practically all Renaissance writers on education advocated 
the study of history for the sake of the lessons useful in the 
175 
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service of the state.! Thus history early became an established 
part of the gentleman’s training.? And what was so useful in 
aristocratic education soon found a place in the inculcation of 
good qualities in the sons of shopkeepers. 

The theory of history normally accepted was that it must 
represent the utmost in examples to be followed* or eschewed. 
This conception of what constituted a useful history became 
increasingly prominent as histories designed to appeal to the 
commonalty multiplied. In short, a volume of history was ex- 
pected to be an inspirational treatise which would lead English- 
men to success—moral, political, or financial.‘ 

The typical London citizen’s attitude toward history-reading 
is revealed in a preface to The Elements Of Geometrie... . 


1W. H. Woodward, Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance (Cam- 
bridge, 1906), p. 313. 

2 Cf. D. T. Starnes, “Purpose in the Writing of History,’ Modern Philology, XX 
(1922-23), 281-300. Professor Starnes discusses the learned tradition of history in the 
promotion of virtue. Of the Elizabethan historians, he comments that “in the six- 
teenth century, the moral purpose in writing was probably emphasized because of the 
Puritan attacks on poetry and on the stage” (pp. 293-94). 

The preface of nearly every work of history contained some allusion to the use and 
profit of such learning. E.g., Thomas Cooper’s edition of Lanquet’s chronicle, An 
Epitome of Cronicles (1569) [1549] sets forth the value of history as a guide for governors 
of commonwealths, and stresses the utility to the average person because it shows the 
goodness of God to the virtuous and His just vengeance on the wicked. John Daus in 
A Famouse Cronicle of our time, called Sleidanes Commentaries (1560) maintains that 
historians deserve better of the commonwealth than any other writers because of the 
utility of their work to the common country (Sig. A 2). 

For a discussion of the place of history in the schools, see Foster Watson, The Be- 
ginning of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England (London, 1909), chap. ii, pp. 
45 ff. 

3 Cf. such a work as Richard Crompton’s The Mansion of Magnanimitie. Wherein Is 
Shewed The most high and honorable acts of sundrie English Kings, Princes, Dukes, 
Earles, Lordes, Knights and Gentlemen, from time to time performed in defence of their 
Princes and Countrie: set forth as an encouragement to all faithfull subiects, by their ex- 
ample resolutely to addresse themselues against all forreine enemies (1599). 


4 During the period of popularity of anthologies at the end of the sixteenth century, 
collections of epitomized histories with good morals attached were offered to the public. 
In Wits Theater of the Little World (1599) we are given a little volume of biographical 
and historical gleanings to illustrate certain topics. The author declares in the epistle 
that the “profit that ariseth by reading these epitomized histories is, to aemulate that 
which thou likest in others, and to make right vse of theyr examples.” 
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Faithfully translated into the Englishe toung, by H. Billingsley, 
citizen of London (1570): 


.... The reading likewise of histories, conducteth not a little, to the 
adorning of the soule & minde of man, a studie of all men comended: by it 
are seene and knowen the artes and doinges of infinite wise men gone before 
vs. In histories are contained infinite examples of vices to be of vs eschewed. 


At greater length Thomas Blundeville sets forth the functions of 
history in the dedication of The True order and Methode of 
wryting and reading Hystories, according to the precepts of 
Francisco Patricio, and Accontio Tridentino . . . . set forth in our 
vulgar speach, to the great profite and commoditye of all those that 
delight in Hystories (1574), a work which was designed to have 
a popular appeal: 


Foure things would be disparsed thoroughout the history, that is to saye, 
the trade of lyfe, the publique reuenewes, the force, & the maner of gouerne- 
ment [Sig. A 3 verso]. 

All those persons whose lyues haue beene such as are to bee followed for 
their excellence in vertue, or else to be fledde for their excellencie in vice, are 
meete to be chronicled [Sig. C 2]. 

Euen so, nothing is more meete to drawe vs from vice, and dishonest deal- 
ing, than the examples of euill successes, which God hath giuen to the wicked, 
as punishments for theyr euill deserts: their shame & infamie: the hatred & 
enmitie, that they procure to themselues, . . . . [Sig. H 2.] 


Barnabe Rich in his Allarme to England (1578) finds one of the 
causes of the sad state of Ireland to be the lack of learning, es- 
pecially the dearth of history-reading, for the Irish are 


. ... baereued of one of the greatest benefites, that giueth light & vnderstand- 
ing, which is by reading of histories: considering there is nothing whiche may 
be either pleasant, profitable, or necessarie for man, but is written in Bookes, 
wherein are reported the manners, conditions, gouernments, counsels, and 
affaires of euerie countrie: the gestes, actes, behauiour, and manner of liuing 
of euerie people: the fourmes of sundrie Common wealthes, with their 
augmentations, and decayes, and the occasions thereof: the preceptes, ex- 
hortations, counsels, and good persuasions comprehended in quicke sentences: 
to conclude, in Bookes and Histories are actually expressed, the beautie of 
vertue, and the loathsomnesse of vice..... Which knowledge and light 
commeth chiefely vnto vs by reading of histories [Sig. D 3 verso]. 
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Barnabe Barnes likewise in Foure Bookes of Offices: Enabling 
Priuat persons for the speciall seruice of all good Princes and 
Policies (1606) stresses the importance of history for its con- 
duct-book qualities.> Richard Brathwaite in The Schollers Med- 
ley, Or, An Intermizt Discourse Vpon Historicall And Poeticall 
Relations (1614) insists that “....a good Historian will al- 
waies expresse the actions of good men with an Emphasis, to 
sollicite the Reader to the affecting the like meanes, whereby 
hee may attaine the like end.’’® Like the bourgeois writer he is, 
Brathwaite places the historian in the highest place in the liter- 
ary realm: “To be short, my opinion positiuely is this: That 
Historian which can ioyne profite with a modest delight to- 
gether in one body or frame of one vnited discourse, grounding 
his story vpon an essentiall truth, deserues the first and prin- 
cipall place: ..... 7 Later in his English Gentleman (1630), 
widely read among the mercantile classes as a courtesy book, he 
prescribes history as the chief literary diet of one who aspires 
to be a cultivated gentleman because it is valuable “‘not onely 
in respect of his discourse, but in respect of discipline and ciuill 
society.”® Henry Wright, himself a London citizen, published 
in 1616 The First Part Of The Disquisition Of Truth, Concerning 
Political Affaires, a political tract from the tradesman’s view- 
point. After praising London for its loyalty and the virtue of 
its citizens, Wright discusses studies which beget these good 


5 Book II, pp. 52 ff. Barnes complains, however, that the quality of contemporary 
histories is poor: “The case is lamentable, and I haue many times with heauinesse 
thought it, how few be the Chronologiers and Historians of our age, how doubtfull and 
vnfaithfull much of their matter, how fearefully and vainly seduced by misprizion and 
affection. Sure I am, that infinite actions remaine worthie the penne of hystories” 
(p. 54). 

* P. 6. It hardly needs mention that the term “history” as employed by Renaissance 
writers and critics is a loose term often used to include fictional tales. There was, how- 
ever, a gradual narrowing of the sense to the modern meaning. Brathwaite draws a 
distinction and uses the term “feigned history,” as some others had done, for imagina- 
tive work. In general, the term “history” was used to mean a record of lives, deeds, and 
events based on fact, or supposed fact. 

In the later expansion of The Schollers Medley, which he called A Survey Of His- 
tory .... (1638), Brathwaite gives more extensive expression of his views on history 
and scholarship. 

7P. 68. 8 Folio ed. of 1641, pp. 117-18. 
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qualities, and suggests by a series of questions that history is 
the most important way to virtue: 

Is it because that by reading of Histories, a man shall truely find Vertue, 
to haue her due praise, and honour giuen her, or contrariwise to Vice, her due 
shame and reproofe? Or may this bee the reason, for that History is auaileable 
to instruct any priuate man (of what degree soeuer) how to frame his life, and 
carry himselfe with commendation in the eye of the world, when, as in a glass, 
he shall see how to beautifie & compose it, according to the patterne of other 
mens vertues?® 


The faith in the didactic value of history was, of course, con- 
fined to no social group in the Renaissance, but was accepted by 
all as an axiom. It did, however, coincide so precisely with the 
bourgeois conception of the utility of learning that histories 
were hailed as the perfect literature of the middle class. Indeed, 
many a worthless chapbook tried to bolster its reputation with 
the solemn assurance on the title-page that it was a history of 
true events. 

What were the histories most cherished by bourgeois readers 
of the Renaissance? First come the chronicles, particularly the 
chronicles of London and the glory of her citizens, for the 
London citizenry had a vanity of their own importance only 
equaled by the proverbial pride of the Welsh. The standard 
chronicles of England, like those of Hall and Holinshed, enjoyed 
a wide circulation among the populace and were adapted and 
brought up to date by citizen writers such as Grafton and Stow. 
The keeping of city annals in journal fashion seems to have oc- 
cupied the leisure of many London citizens in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.’ William Gregory, skinner and lord mayor 
in 1451-52, prepared a chronicle of London." Robert Fabyan, 
author of Fabyan’s Chronicle (1516), was a draper and, in 1493, 
city sheriff."* Richard Arnold, London citizen and haberdasher 
in the Flanders trade, compiled a popular hodgepodge of in- 
formation about London, printed at Antwerp in 1503 (?) and 


9P. 71. 

© Cf. C. L. Kingsford, Chronicles of London (Oxford, 1905), introduction, pp. xi ff. 
11 Ed. by James Gairdner as Collections of a London Citizen (Camden Society, 1876). 
2 Ed. by Sir Henry Ellis (London, 1811). 
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again in 1521." His chronicle includes such diverse but useful 


matter as 

the Names of y® Baylifs, Custés, Mairs, and Sherefs, of the Cite of Lond, 
from the Tyme of King Richard the First; and also th’ Artycles of the Chartur 
and Libarties of the same Cyte; and of the Chartur and Liberties off England, 
wyth odur dyuers mat’s good and necessary for euery Citizé to vndirstond 
and knowe. 

The latter “necessary and good” information provides inter 
alia a recipe to take spots out of clothes. Other citizens kept 
manuscript annals, the necessity of which custom was doubtless 
removed by the increasing multiplicity of printed chronicles." 

John Rastell, who reprinted Fabyan’s Chronicle, was himself 
the author of a popular history, The Pastyme of People or The 
Cronycles of Dyuers realmys and most specially of the Realme of 
England (1529). Edward Hall produced in 1542 The Union of 
the two Noble and Illustre famelies of Lancaster and York, which 
went through five editions by 1552. Richard Grafton brought 
out in 1543 two editions of the Chronicle of John Hardyng. 
Abridged chronicles became popular about this time. The best 
known of the early chronicle abridgments was one begun by 
Thomas Lanquet and finished by Thomas Cooper in 1549 as 
An Epitome of Cronicles. Later editions of this work appeared 
in 1560 and 1565. Another edition by Robert Crowley, the so- 
cial reformer, appeared in 1559. 

The two most important and prolific chronicle-writers from 
the bourgeois point of view, however, were Richard Grafton, 
grocer-printer, and John Stow, merchant-tailor. Rivals in the 
craft of setting forth the glory of England, they roundly abused 
each other, but each maintained a steadfast purpose to make 
accessible to the commonalty the record of England’s fame.” 

The popularity of epitomes induced Grafton to bring out in 
1562 An Abridgement of the Chronicles of England, other editions 
of which were printed in 1563, 1564, 1570, and 1572. In an ef- 

8 Ed. by Francis Douce as The Customs of London (London, 1811). 

“Cf. C. L. Kingsford, Two London Chronicles. Camden Miscellany, 3d Ser., XII 
(1910), x. 


1 Cf. the introduction to Charles L. Kingsford’s edition of A Survey of London by 
John Stow (2 vols.; Oxford, 1908), I, ix—x. 
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fort to provide the commonalty with an even simpler text, he 
brought out in 1565 a little 16mo handbook entitled A Manuell 
of the Chronicles of Englande . . . . to this yere .. . . 1565. In the 
dedication to the Company of Stationers, Grafton prays that 
they will see that only this abridgment is used “that the Quenes 
Maiesties subiectes, which covet suche litle collecids, for the 
helpyng of their memory maie not be abused... .. ” He in- 
cludes in this volume an almanac, a rule to know when the law 
terms begin, and other useful information. Furthermore, he 
uses Arabic numerals instead of Roman figures, “for the helpe 
of suche as are not acquainted with the vse of Figures.”’ As use- 
ful as were the abridgments, Grafton felt that a longer history 
would be valuable. Hence he published his Chronicle at large 
and meere History of the affayres of Englande and Kinges of the 
same (1569). His purpose is stated in the dedication to Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil: 

For among so many writers, there hath yet none to my knowledge, pub- 
lished any full, playne and meere Englishe historie. For some of them of pur- 
pose meaning to write short notes in maner of Annales, commonly called 
Abridgementes, rather touch the tymes when things were done, then declare 
the maner of the doyings, leauing thereby some necessitie of larger explica- 
tion, and referring the desirous Reader to a further serch and study. Other 
haue dealt but with the reignes of a few kings, & yet they haue made long 
bookes, with many tedious digressions, obscure descriptions & frivolous dila- 
tions: which forme of writing if it should not be reformed, coulde not in the 
whole be folowed without pestering the Reader with importable Volumes. 

A preface in praise of the author by a fellow-grocer, Thomas 
Norton, stresses the moral value of the examples in Grafton’s 
history. 

More important even than Grafton as a citizen-historian was 
John Stow. He also was an abridger of the chronicles for the 
man in the streets. Editions of his A Summarie of Englyshe 
Chronicles appeared in 1565, 1566, 1567, 1570, 1573, 1574, 1575, 
1587, 1590, 1598, 1604, 1607, 1610, and 1618. His more ex- 
panded Chronicles of England from Brute unto this present yeare 
1580 went through eight editions by 1631. His Survey of London 
had four editions between 1598 and 1633. The London citizen 
found himself and his city even more exalted by Stow than by 
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Grafton, particularly in Stow’s Survey of London, which was a 
great compendium of the virtues of the citizenry and the splen- 
dors of the metropolis. Stow seems to have been seriously im- 
pressed with the teaching value of history, for in the dedicatory 
epistle to the 1604 edition of the Summary he calls the attention 
of the lord mayor and aldermen to this fact: 

Amongst other bookes (Honourable & worshipfull) which are in this our 
learned age published in great numbers, there are fewe either for the honestie 
of the matters, or commoditie which they bring to the common welth, or for 
the plesantnesse of the studie & reading, to be preferred before the Chronicles 
and histories. What examples of men deseruing immortalitie, of exploites 
worthy great renoune, or vertuous liuing of the posteritie to be imbraced, of 
wise handling of weightie affaires, diligently to be marked, and aptly to bee 
applied: what incouragement of Nobilitie to noble feates, what discourage- 
ment of vnnaturall subiects from wicked treasons, pernicious rebellions, & 
damnable doctrines, To conclude, what perswasions to honestie, godlinesse 
& vertue of all sorts; what diswasion from the contrarie is not plentifully in 
them to be found? So that it is as harde a matter for the readers of Chronicles, 
in my fancie, to passe without some colour of wisdome, inuitements to vertue, 
and loathing of naughtie factes, as it is for a well fauored man to walke vp in 
the hot parching Sun, and not bee therewith Sun-burned."* 

Extravagant glorification of London was one of the expected 
qualities of the citizen chronicle. Edmond Howes, who brought 
up to date the 1607 edition of Stow’s Abridgement or Summarie 
of the Chronicle, is among the worst offenders in this respect. 
London with him is the most prosperous and peaceful city of 
Europe, the richest in stores of wealth, the most blessed in rich 
and generous citizens. The middle class was learning the value 
of publicity and was realizing that it would have to depend on 
its own members for glorification. Among the Stow papers in 
MSS Harley 367 is a poem, dated 1583, by William Vallans, a 
salter, addressed to Stow, who, the author thinks, deserves more 
profits than he has received for praising citizens. The last lines 
of the poem emphasize the citizens’ obligation to speak in praise 
of themselves: 


Let citizens themselues declare 
What dedes theyre mayors haue done, 
What benefactors they haue had, 


6 Kingsford, op. cit., quoted, I, lxxx. 
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What honor they haue wonn. 
And though your selfe a Cytezen 
Regard there lastyng fame 

Yet reason is they should reward 
Or recompense the same.” 

The publicity value of city history of the right sort was early 
recognized by the municipal authorities of London, who es- 
tablished the office of city chronologer. An effort seems to have 
been made to procure the best talent available, but the city was 
not always successful in getting adequate returns from the 
office-holders. Thomas Middleton, Ben Jonson, and Francis 
Quarles were among the holders of this office. The duties were 
chiefly “‘to collect and set down all memorable acts of this City 
and occurrences thereof,’’® but Ben Jonson seems to have neg- 
lected it all, for we find the city fathers refusing in 1631 to pay 
him “‘until he shall have presented unto this Court some fruits 
of his labours.’’” 

Although such works as those by Grafton and Stow were the 
most popular with the mercantile classes, Holinshed’s Chronicles 
of England (1577 and 1587) was regarded as a standard history 
and doubtless found its way into many a middle-class home. 

The glorification of the middle class in some of the chronicles 
aroused the sarcasm of writers like Nashe, who usually catered 
to the aristocratic point of view. In Pierce Penilesse (1592) 
Nashe speaks scornfully of bourgeois chronicle-writers and 
maintains that only poets can confer immortality: 

Gentles, it is not your lay Chronigraphers, that write of nothing but of 
Mayors and Sheriefs and the deare yeere, and the great Frost, that can 
endowe your names with neuer dated glory: .. . . it is better for a Nobleman 


or Gentleman, to haue his honours story related, and his deedes emblazond 
by a Poet, than a Citizen. 

1 Tbid., quoted, I, lxxxviii. 

Thomas Gainsford’s treatise The Glory of England, or A True Description of many 
excellent prerogatiues and remarkable blessings, whereby She Triumpheth ouer all the na- 
tions of the World... . (1618) would have pleased Vallans, for he glorifies England, 
London, and the citizenry in outrageous hyperboles. 

18 W. H. and H. C. Overall, Analytical Index to the Series of Records Known as the 
Remembrancia (London, 1878), p. 305. 

9 Tbid., p. 305. 

2” G. B. Harrison (ed.), Pierce Penilesse (London, 1924), pp. 59-60. 
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Again in Summers Last Will and Testament he has Winter list 
among the idle rogues of the realm historiographers whom he 
charges with honoring tinkers, cobblers, and such like in the 
hope of earning from them a paltry reward.”' In similar fashion, 
John Davies in A Scourge for Paper Persecutors (1625) gives a 
satirical characterization of chroniclers like Stow: 


But that which most my soule excruciates, 

Some Chroniclers that write of Kingdomes States, 
Doe so absurdly sableize my White 

With Maskes and Enterludes by day and night; 
Balld Maygames, Beare-baytings, and poore Orations 
Made to some Prince by some poore Corporations 
And if a Brick-bat from a Chimney falls 

When puffing Boreas nere so little bralls: 

Or else a Knaue be hangd by justice doome 

For cutting of a Purse in selfe-same roome: 

Or wanton Rig, or letcher dissolute 

Do stand at Pauls-Crosse in a Sheeten Sute; 

All these, and thousand such like toyes as these 
They clap in Chronicles like Butterflees, 

Of which there is no vse; but spotteth me 

With medley of their motly Liuery. 

And so confound graue Matters of estate 

With plaies of Poppets, and I wot not what: 
Which makes the Volume of her Greatnesse bost 
To put the Buyer to a needlesse Cost.” 


Edmund Bolton makes a disparaging comment on chronicles 
in his Hypercritica (1618), characterizing them as “vast vulgar 
Tomes procured for the most part by the husbandry of Printers, 
and not by appointment of the Prince or Authority of the 
Common-weal.”’* 

21 R. B. McKerrow (ed.), The Works of Thomas Nashe (London, 1910), ITI, 276. 

2 Ed. of 1625, pp. 11-12. 


% Joel E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908-9), I, 
97-98. 

Although the public might continue to call for the old-fashioned chronicle type of 
history, some of the historians sought to eliminate the human interest material in the 
belief that it was trivial. John Trussell, for example, in the preface to his Continuation 
Of The Collection Of The History of England, Beginning Where Samuel Daniell Esquire 
ended . . . . (1636) announces that he has “‘pared off these superfluous exuberances: 1. 
Matters of Ceremony, as Coronations, Christenings, Marriages, Funerails, solemne 
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The formal chronicles of London and of England were not 
sufficient to satisfy the demand of the middle-class public for 
historical reading matter. With so strong a market for this type 
of literature, the printers soon turned out every conceivable sort 
of history, ranging from ballads, journalistic hodgepodges of 
historical biographies, and dolorous accounts of the ends of 
traitors to compact outlines of universal history. Either the au- 
thor or the printer with a deft foreword kept before the public 
the essential claim that all these histories of whatever quality 
would in some way add to the reader’s education and general 
improvement. Any reading, therefore, which could be classified 
as history, even if employed as an amusing diversion, lay easy 
on his conscience. 

The popularity of the Mirror for Magistrates (1559) was both 
a cause and a result in the developing of the taste for historical 
material which would teach a good lesson. This compendium of 
lives was an immediate success among all classes and had an 
enormous influence on later biographical-historical works.”* 
New editions or reissues continued to appear at fairly regular 
intervals until 1620. As the century advanced, aristocratic 
readers sometimes scoffed at the old tales, but the reading 
populace continued to devour them and stories like them, as- 
sured of reward in so doing. The later editions frankly cater to 
the bourgeois audience. 


Feasts, and such like. 2. Matters of Triumph, as Tiltings, Maskings, Barriers, Pageants, 
Gallefoists, and the like. $3. Matters of Noveltie, as great inundations, sudden rising 
and falling of prizes of Corne, strange Monsters, Iustice done on petty offenders, and 
such like executions, with which the Cacoethes of the Writers of these times have 
mingled matters of state.” 

A reaction against this “pared’’ style is hinted at by Sir Richard Baker in the epistle 
to the reader of his Chronicle Of The Kings Of England .. . . (1643). He maintains that 
he has compiled his work in chronicle style rather than attempt to give a summary of 
state matters in the reigns treated. Others have done “excellently in the way of His- 
tory” but not “so well in the way of Chronicle”: “For whilst they insist wholly upon 
matters of State, they wholly omit meaner Accidents, which yet are Materials as proper 
for a Chronicle, as the other.” 


* Cf. J. H. Roberts, “Samuel Daniels’ Relation to the Histories and Historical 
Poetry of the Sixteenth Century,” Abstracts of Theses (University of Chicago Press, 
1923-24), pp. 402-3. 
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Taking a cue perhaps from the Mirror for Magistrates, many 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writers set out consciously 
to inculcate virtue with biographical and historical relations. 
Since an insistence on order, peace, sobriety, and loyalty is a 
cardinal principle in bourgeois political thinking, many histori- 
cal treatises appeared with this idea underlying their plan. 
George Whetstone is a typical example of the moralizing writer 
who uses history to further his cause. In A Mirour For Mages- 
trates Of Cyties. Representing the Ordinaunces, Policies, and 
Diligence, of the Noble Emperour, Alexander (surnamed) Severus. 
.... And Hereunto, is added, A Touchstone for the Time: Con- 
tainyng many perillous Mischiefes, bred in the Bowels of the Citie 
of London .... (1584) he cites examples of evil from Roman 
history with the methods of putting down such wickedness. 
The dedication to the lord mayor, the recorder, and the alder- 
men expresses a pride in London’s glory: 

London, as she is the Honor of her Countrey: 

So, is she become the liuely Example of vertue. 
A much more imposing work, dedicated to the queen herself, but 
designed for popular reading, was Whetstone’s The English 
Myrror. A Regard Wherein al estates may behold the Conquests 
of Enuy: Containing ruine of common weales, murther of Princes, 
cause of heresies, and in all ages, spoile of deuine and humane 
blessings, vnto which is adioyned, Enuy conquered by vertues. ... . 
A worke safely, and necessarie to be read of euerie good subiect 
(1586). History, ancient and modern, is ransacked for examples 
of the dangers of envy, a term made to include most political 
crimes. The inevitable end of traitors and the successes which 
follow rulers who crush out rebellions and establish peace are 
illustrated from English history. The treatise concludes with 
some couplet mottoes. For citizens, Whetstone suggests the 
profitableness of honesty: 


In euery trade an honest gaine well gotten good men hight 
And God will surely blesse the hand, that wayes and measures 
right.” 


% P. 248. Closely allied to the historical treatise was such a pamphlet dealing with 
contemporary events as Whetstone’s The Censure of a loyall Subiect: Vpon Certaine 
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Gabriel Harvey gives the weight of his opinion to the en- 
couragement of such works against sedition in a letter to 
Arthur Capel: 


M. Capel, I dout not I, but you haue ere this sufficiently perused or rather 
thurroughly red ouer thos tragical pamflets of the Quen of Scots, as you did 
not long ago that pretti elegant treatis of M. Cheke against sedition: and 
very lately good part of the Mirrur for Magistrates, thre books iwis in mi 
judgment wurth the reading ouer and ouer, both for the stile and the matter.” 


noted Speach & behauiours of those fourteen notable Traitors, at the place of their execu- 
tions, the rx. and xxi. of September, last past. As also, of the Scottish Queen, now (thankes 
be to God) cut off by iustice, as the principal Roote of al their treasons. On Wednesday the 
8. of Februarie 1586. Wherein is handled matter of necessarie instruction and comfort 
for al duetiful Subiectes: especially the multitude of ignoraunt people. 


Feare God: be true to thy 
Prince: and obey the Lawes (1587). 


There is a vast deal of “warning literature,” somewhat similar to this, which is 
without the scope of the present paper, but which I propose to treat in a later dis- 
cussion. 

Whetstone cites a number of warning examples from history in A Remembraunce 
of the woorthie and well imployed life of the Right Honourable Sir Nicholas Bacon... . 
[15797]. 

Similar in spirit to Whetstone’s works were the historical efforts of Thomas Church- 
yard, who developed a taste for “tragedy” when contributing to the Mirror for Magis- 
trates. His A generall rehearsall of warres .. . . [1579] relates “‘fiue hundred seuerall 
seruices of land and sea: as sieges, battailles, skirmishes, and encounters.” A dedication 
states the desire to encourage virtue. The verse “‘histories’’ at the end include such 
things as “A Pirates Tragedie” showing the bad end of pirates. Churchyard made an 
effort to show how good was the state of England compared with other realms in his 
versified relation of The Miserie Of Flaunders, Calamitie of Fraunce, Misfortune of 
Portugall, Vnquietnes of Irelande, Troubles of Scotlande: And the blessed State of Englande 
[1579]. A bibliography of Churchyard’s historical works in both verse and prose is given 
in George Chalmers’ edition of Churchyard’s Chips Concerning Scotland (London, 1818). 
Chalmers, p. 18, points out that Churchyard called to his aid Richard Robinson, a 
citizen of London, in translating a current history of the Netherlands from the work of 
Meteren, which appeared in 1602 as A true Discourse historical of the succeeding gouernors 
of the Netherlands. It is significant that Churchyard, prolific hack that he was, persisted 
in writing history which seems to have found a considerable popular audience. 

Anthony Munday, the draper, almost as prolific as Churchyard, likewise turned his 
energies to historical works. Among other things he translated A Discourse of Dom 
Sebastian (1601) from a French version of José Teixeira’s Spanish work. He also at- 
tempted a popular history in A Briefe Chronicle of the Successe of the Times from the 
Creation of the World to this Instant (1611). 


*E. J. L. Seott (ed.), Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, A.D. 1573-1580. Camden 
Society, N. S., XX XIII (1884), 167. 
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The lives of traitors came to be a popular type of deterrent 
history. Thomas Lodge used such a name as a catchpenny title 
to a collection of stories of pirates and other malefactors which 
he published as The Life and Death of William Longbeard, the 
most famous and witty English Traitor, borne in the Citty of 
London. Accompanied with manye other most pleasant and prettie 
histories (1593). 

Thomas Gainsford, a writer of popular treatises, found in 
Perkin Warbeck an example to deter traitors. He brought out 
The True and Wonderful History of Perkin Warbeck, Proclaiming 

*himselfe Richard the fourth (1618). He draws the usual moral 
and warns the commonalty against “such facinorous attempts, 
breaking out to finde fault with men in authority, and audacious 
inuentions against the gouernment.”””” Gainsford followed Per- 
kin Warbeck with The True Exemplary, and Remarkable History 

of the Earle of Tirone: .... Not from the report of others or col- 
lection of Authors, but by him who was an eye witnesse of his feare- 
full wretchednes, and final extirpation (1619). The author pro- 
fesses a desire in the dedication to write a book which will be 
an example to traitors. In an introduction he reviews civil wars 
of the past, both English and foreign, and shows how foolish it 
is to rebel against constituted authority, all of which doubtless 
met the hearty approval of the censor.” A little later we find 
Henry Peacham writing The Duty Of All True Subiects To Their 
King: As also to their Natiue Country, in time of extremity and 
danger. With some memorable examples of the miserable ends of 
perfidious Traitors (1638). He urges peace among all estates and 
cites the bad ends of traitors, chiefly from Roman history. On 
the verge of the troublous times of the Puritan rebellion an 
anonymous citizen, loyal to the king, published The iust reward 
of Rebels, Or The Life and Death of Tack Straw, and Wat Tyler 
. . « « (1642). Once more the valorous deed of Sir William Wal- 
worth is held up as the proper example of citizen conduct. 


7 Sig. M 2. 

* Gainsford’s further contributions to historical literature are illustrated by The 
Vision and Discourse of Henry the Seventh (1610), a warning recommending unity in the 
state, and the prose Historie of Trebizond (1616). 
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Farthest from scientific history were the tales of legendary 
heroes,”® sometimes from London’s own history, sometimes from 
classical sources, most of which were believed as truth by an 
uncritical public, who often accepted as fact Guy of Warwick 
and the knights of Arthur’s court. A London citizen, Richard 
Robinson, brought out a version of the Gesta Romanorum as 
Certain Selected Histories for christian Recreations with their 
seuerall Moralizations . . . . [1576]. His edition of 1595 was more 
expanded and set forth more fully the value and historicity of 
the tales which he entitles A Record of auncient Histories. He 
later translated from Leland The Assertion of K. Arthure (1582) 
to prove the authenticity of Arthur. Many a broadside ballad 
purported to give historical incidents. Such a one, for example, 
is R. M.’s A New Ballade (ca. 1559) which records a few leading 
facts about the ancestors of Queen Elizabeth, down to Queen 
Mary.” Thomas Deloney in his Strange Histories, Or Kings, 
Princes, Dukes, Earles, Lords, Ladies, Knights, and Gentlemen. 
With the great ivouble and miseries of the Dutches of Suffolke. 
Verie pleasant either to bee read or sunge, and a most excellent 
warning for all estates (1602) provides metrical versions in ballad 
fashion of chronicle stories arranged chronologically. Patrioti- 
cally enough from the citizen’s point of view, it ends with the 
history of William Walworth, the valiant fishmonger, who slew 
Wat Tyler. Deloney also describes the discomfiture of Jack 
Straw and his rebels. 

Bourgeois writers like Deloney seem to have set out with the 
avowed purpose of glorifying popular heroes who were omitted 
or given insufficient place in the formal chronicles. The public 
doubtless received Deloney’s prose tales as chronicles of citizens 
who had actually lived. At any rate, Will Kemp could make in 

29 T shall make an effort to include here only such tales as were generally accepted 


as fact and to omit “feigned histories,” which I hope to discuss later in a consideration 
of the middle-class attitude toward fiction. 

% Preserved by the Society of Antiquaries and listed by Robert Lemon, A Catalogue 
of a Collection of Printed Broadsides of the Society of Antiquaries of London (London, 
1886), p. 17. 

Andrew Clark, Shirburn Ballads (Oxford, 1907), introduction, pp. 7-8, calls atten- 
tion to the historical settings of some of the ballads. Cf. Nos. xlvi, li, and Ixxvi. 
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Nine Days Wonder the sarcastic reference to “.... the great 
ballet-maker T. D. alias Tho. Deloney, Chronicler of the mem- 
orable liues of the 6 yeomen of the west, Jack of Newbury, and 
such like honest men, omitted by Stow, Holinshed, Grafton, 
Hal, froysart, and the rest of those well-deseruing writers.’*! 
Preceding the Strange Histories, Deloney had supplied verse 
tales from the chronicles in The Garland of Good Will, first men- 
tioned in 1596. Ballad history is later furnished by Richard 
Johnson in The Golden Garland of Princely pleasures... . 
(1620), followed by The Crowne Garland of Golden Roses: 
Gathered out of Englands Royal Garden (1631). Most of the selec- 
tions in these two works are ballad-narratives based on ancient 
or recent British history.*? Johnson was even more intent than 
Deloney on the exaltation of the citizen-hero, whom he glorifies 
in The nine Worthies of London Explayning the honourable exer- 
cise of Armes, the vertues of the valiant, and the memorable at- 
tempts of magnanimous minds. Pleasant For Gentlemen, not vn- 
seemely for Magistrates, and most profitable for Prentices (1592). 
Johnson intends his work to be an inspiration to apprentices, a 
work of history, to be sure, but more than that, a conduct-book 
which will lead the future tradesmen to deeds of patriotism and 
virtue. In a dedication to Sir William Webbe, lord mayor, he 
calls himself only a “poore apprentice’’; and in a preface ““To 
the Gentlemen Readers, as well Prentices as others,’ he em- 
phasizes the downright simplicity® of his style: “his simple 

*t Quoted by Alexis Lange in introduction to The Gentlecraft, Palaestra, XVIII 
(1903), xv. 

® The title of Johnson’s A Lanterne-light for Loyal Subiects (1603) indicates the 
warning-history nature of the pamphlet. I have not had an opportunity, however, to 
examine it. His first “garland” seems to have been A Crowne Garland of Goulden 
Roses (1612). 

§3 A plea for simplicity and directness of expression in writing history had been made 
earlier by Ulpian Fulwell in the preface to The Flower Of Fame. Containing the bright 


__Renowne, & moste fortunate raigne of king Henry the viii . . . . (1575), a popular history 


in verse and prose. Fulwell’s criticism of prose style makes the passage worth quoting 
(Sigs. B 2 verso ff.): “ . . . . [confesse I haue not the gifte of flowing eloquence, neyther 
can I enterlace my phrase with Italian termes, nor powder my style with frenche Eng- 
lishe or Inkhorne Rhethoricke, neyther cowche my matter vnder a cloake of curious 
inuentions, to feede the daintie eares of delicate yonkers. And as I cannot: So if I 
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truth shewes he is without deceyt, and his plaine speech proues, 
he flatters not. He can not boast of Art, nor claime the pri- 
uiledge of scholasticall cunning: .....” In plan, Johnson has 
Fame conduct Clio to the Elysian Fields where they find the 
Worthies sleeping. Fame awakens each in turn and orders Clio 
to write down what the hero relates. Clio obeys—in none too 
perfect verse. Fame in conclusion urges Clio to publish afar the 
report of the noble citizens, who may be an example to others, 
because I would haue malicious mindes that enuye at the deserts of noble 
Citizens, by proofe of these mens worthienesse to repent their contempt, and 
amend their captious dispositions, seeing that from the beginning of the 
world, and in all places of the world, Citizens haue flourished and beene 
famous. 


The nine Worthies selected by Fame are Sir William Walworth, 
fishmonger; Sir Henry Pitchard, vintner; Sir William Seven- 
oake, grocer; Sir Thomas White, merchant-tailor; Sir John 
Bonham, mercer; Sir Christopher Croker, vintner; Sir John 
Hawkwood, merchant-tailor; Sir Hugh Caverly, silk-weaver; 
and Sir Henry Malevert, grocer. Each is praised for his valor, 
generosity, and loyalty, and Johnson is careful to show that any 
London apprentice by observing the same virtues may rise to 
equally high success. 

The history of London and Westminster furnished Dekker 
with part of the material for his amorphous pamphlet The Dead 
Terme. Or Westminsters Complaint for long Vacations and short 


could, I woulde not. For I see that manye men are so affected with these premises, that 
manye good matters are obscured, the Aucthours encombred, the woorkes but meanely 
commended, and the Reader deceaued. For while he coueteth to come to the purpose, 
he is lead amasked in the wylde Desert of Circumstance and digression, seeking farre 
and finding little, feeding his humor on pleasant woordes of slender wayght, guyded 
(or rather giddyed) with plaucible eloquence. I do not herein condempne, neither dis- 
comende the noble Science of Rhethorike, nor the eloquent Rhethoritian, but rather 
wishe that excellent skill to be employed onlye on such matters as may both commende 
the speaker, and the thing spoken, or the writer and the thing written: hauing alwayes 
the cheefe respect to tyme and place. For as it would sounde very absurde to the eares 
of the skilfull Musitian to heare a gallyard, or any other daunce playde on the solemne 
Organs: So no lesse contrarie is it, to daunce after an Hymn or other cunning volun- 
tarie.” 


4 Sigs. F 4—F 4 verso. 
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Termes. Written in manner of a Dialogue betweene the two Cityes 
London and Westminster (1608). The two debate their merits 
by relating their respective histories. This device is in reality a 
pretext for a popularized history of London and its environs. 
Like the good burgher he was, Dekker improved the occasion by 
condemning London’s current vices. 

Londoners, perhaps, took greatest satisfaction in the relations 
of the deeds of renowned citizens, but their reading was not 
confined to works of self-glorification. The types of historical 
works which appealed to the popular appetite were infinite. 
Pedantically learned works of history jostled popular verse 
chronicles in doggerel, but all made an effort to satisfy the de- 
mand of a history-reading populace. Lodowick Lloyd is a typi- 
cal example of learned dulness attempting to impress the 
popular mind. Among other historical gallimaufries, he fur- 
nished a sort of epitome of ancient histories which he entitled 
The Consent Of Time, Disciphering the errors of the Grecians in 
their Olympiads, the vncertaine computation of the Romanes in 
their Penteterydes and building of Rome.... . Wherein is also 
set downe the beginning, continuance, succession, and ouerthrowes 
of kings, kingdomes, States, and gouernments (1590). 

The debate as to the origins of the British got into popular 
histories, and Richard Harvey, brother of Gabriel, was the au- 
__thor of Philadelphus, or a Defence of Brutes and the Brutans’ 
History (1593), which Dr. McKerrow describes as “partly an 
attack upon Buchanan for his scepticism as regards the legend 
of Brutus, and partly a sort of summary of early English his- 
tory (or what the writer supposed to be history) arranged in 
more or less tabular form.’** Nicholas Bownd edited A Table 
From the Beginning of the world to this day .. . . (1593) by John 
More, a work which purports to give a complete outline of the 
facts of history for ready reference. 

Thomas Tymme conceived the idea of making a popular il- 
lustrated history which he called A Booke, Containing The True 

*% Even the later jest books were filled with historical anecdotes. A good example of 
this type of jest book is A Banquet of Jeasts or Change of Cheare (1630), a sixth edition of 
which appeared in 1640. 

%° McKerrow, op. cit., V, 72. 
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Portraiture Of England, from William Conqueror, vnto our 
Soueraigne Lady Queene Elizabeth now raigning: Together With 
A Briefe report of some of the principall acts of the same Kings, 
especially such as haue bene least mentioned in our late writers. 
Diligently collected by T.T. (1597). An alleged portrait of each 
ruler is given with a small amount of unimportant commentary. 
To make up for the lack of reading matter, Tymme provides 
two or three blank pages after each picture for manuscript 
annotations. 

William Fulbecke sought to provide a condensed Roman his- 
tory in An Historicall Collection Of The Continuall Factions, 
Tumults, and Massacres of the Romans and Italians during the 
space of one hundred and twentie yeares next before the peaceable 
Empire of Augustus Caesar .... (1601). The increasing popu- 
larity of brief histories®’ led him to publish his work, com- 


37 The bourgeois public of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were just as keen 
for condensed histories, “outlines of history,’ as the same readers are today. Writers 
for the popular market sought to supply this demand by compiling historical epitomes 
and chronological outlines. Timothy Bright, “Doctor of Phisicke,” who took time from 
his practice to edit An Abridgement Of The Booke Of Acts And Monumentes Of The 
Church: .... now abridged ....for such as either thorough [sic] want of leysure, or 
abilitie, haue not the vse of so necessary an history (1589), in his dedication to Sir Francis 
Walsingham is explicit about the reasons for abridgments: “... . because it is a booke 
that concerneth so manie, who by reason of the charge of price, and largenesse of 
volume, cannot either for want or busines, enioy the full benefite of the same, I thought 
good to abridge the historie..... ” Fox’s Acts and Monuments, of course, despite its 
great bulk was an extremely popular work. The great three volume folio edition of 1632 
announced that it had been seven times imprinted. The eager public must have been 
grateful for Bright’s epitome. John Clapham in the preface to The Historie of Eng- 
land .... vnder the Roman Empire (1602) declares: “I haue many times wished, that 
(among so many large Volumes, and Abridgements of our English Chronicles, as are 
nowe extant) wee might haue one continued History collected out of approued Writers, 
and digested in such maner, as the Reader might neither be tired with the length of 
fabulous, and extrauagant discourses: nor left vnsatisfied in any materiall pointes, or 
circumstances worth his knowledge.” Clapham further suggests that imaginary con- 
versation and dialogue would enliven the dry facts of history. 

Edmund Bolton, translator of The Roman Histories of Lucius Iulius Florus.... 
(1618), discusses in the dedication to Buckingham the proper uses of a summary of 
history. It is designed to avoid the usual epitomes, which, he maintains, are “but 
Anatomies.”” The epitome which he has translated, however, he recommends as “a 
perfect body.” Peter Heylin defends the epitome method of summarizing historical and 
other knowledges in the preface to his Microcosmus, Or A Little Description Of The 
Great World. A Treatise Historicall, Geographicall, Politicall, Theologicall (1621). This 
handbook of information, historical and geographical, about all the known countries 
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pleted fourteen years before at Oxford. Fulbecke declares in an 
epistle to the reader :* 


.... considering likewise that histories are now in speciall request and 
accompt, whereat I greatly reioyce, acknowledging them to be the teachers of 
vertuous life, good conuersation, discreete behauiour, politicke gouernment, 
conuenient enterprises, aduised proceedings, warie defences, grounded experi- 
ence, and refined wisdome. 


The first few years of the seventeenth century saw the pub- 
lication of several rhymed chronicle histories of a purely popular 
sort. Such was the anonymous The Poores Lamentation for the 
Death of our late dread Soueraigne, the high and mightie Princesse 
Elizabeth (1603),*° a doggerel history of Elizabeth. William Har- 
bert wrote a rhymed chronicle history to the accession of James 
under the title of A Prophesie of Cadwallader, last King of the 
Britaines (1604). A little later the prolific John Taylor con- 
tributed a rhyming history, with pictures of all the monarchs, 


and states, was very popular. An eighth edition appeared in 1639. William Martyn, 
editor of The Historie And Liues Of the Kings of England....by B. R..... (1638), 
gives as a justification of the history its brevity and conciseness; it is unblemished by 
“a multitude of extravagant observations (which doe much differ from the true method 
and nature of a well digested and composed Chronicle; and thereby doe extend it into 
a needlesse and unprofitable length).” Alexander Ross, in an abridgement of Raleigh’s 
History of the World which he entitled The Marrow Of Historie (1650), recommends 
epitomes in general and his own in particular, for “This Epitome hath this three fold 
advantage; it is‘more portable, more legible, and more vendible, then the great Book: 
this may bee a pocket companion, and it is soon read ouer; for euerie one will not take 
pains to read great volumes, and manie cannot for want of leasure. There is also diuers 
that haue three or four shillings to bestowe on this, which haue not twentie or thirtie to 
impend upon the great Book.”’ Posthumously was published in 1648 Mathias Prideaux’ 
An Easy and Compendious Introduction For Reading all sorts of Histories... . which 
attempts to give a succinct outline of history so that it can be easily learned and re- 
membered. 

So popular did epitomes become in the early seventeenth century that to the later 
editions of William Warner’s Albions England were appended short prose outlines of 
the history of England. The edition of 1602 advertises on the title-page that now “‘is 
also newly added an Epitome of the whole Historie of England.” 


38 A new edition in 1608 has the more journalistic title, An Abridgement, Or rather, 


' A Bridge of Roman Histories, to passe the neerest way from Titus Livius to Cornelius 


Tacitus. 

*® Described by J. P. Collier, A Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest 
Books in the English Language (London, 1865), I, 247. 

“ Described by Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica. (Manchester: Chetham 
Society, 1860-83), IV, Part I, 152 ff. 
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under the title A Memoriall Of All The English Monarchs ... . 
(1622). The version printed in Taylor’s folio of 1630 brought 
the chronicle “from Brute to King Charles.’ 

An abridged handbook of general classical history for children 
and unlearned readers was the aim of a text by J. Philippson in 
The Key of Historie. Or, A most methodicall Abridgement of the 
foure chiefe Monarchies, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome ¢ 
(1627), a translation from the Latin version, with marginal 
notes and explanations. New editions appeared in 1631 and 
1635. 

Works dealing with scriptural history were naturally popular 
with a citizenry who were convinced at least theoretically of the 
necessity of piety. Such a work as the medieval history of the 
Jews, Sefer Yostppon by Joseph Ben Gorion, which was trans- 
lated into English by Peter Morvyn in 1558 as The History of 
the Latter Times of the Jews Commonweal, went through at least 
six editions before the end of the century and four more editions 
before 1640.“ It was the basis of Nashe’s Christes Teares ouer 
Terusalem (1584) in which he pointed a moral for London. 
Josephus’ Jewish history was extremely popular. It was trans- 
lated in 1602 by Thomas Lodge and went through at least five 
editions and three reissues before 1640. Such a tabulation as 
John Speed’s The Genealogies Recorded In Sacred Scriptures, 
According to euery Family and Tribe (1611) went through in- 
numerable editions, thirty-five before 1640 being recorded in 
the British Museum catalogue.“ Speed made it more attractive 
by adding “A Description of Canaan and the bordering Coun- 
tries” with a map of the Holy Land. 

‘t Taylor’s first version of rhyming picture-history seems to have been A Briefe , 
Remembrance from the Normans Conquest (1618), which he later expanded. 


# R. B. McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, IV, 212-13. 
A desire to furnish a cheap and portable book was the intention of both translator 


and printer, the epistle to the reader of the edition of 1561 announces: “... . it was 
thought most conuenient not to burthen the desirous hereof with the prouyding of so 
chargeable a volume, as is y greate Hystory of Flauius Iosephus, ... . but that we 


shuld plenteously content mens desires, and satisfie our prefixed end abundantly, with 
a farre more briefe, much lesse costlye, and as sufficient a commentarye for our purpose, 


In 1611 Speed was granted a patent for ten years to print and insert these gene- 
alogies into the King James Bible. Cf. Short Title Catalogue note, sub Speed. 
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King Arthur had of course been accepted, occasionally with 
some misgivings, as a historical personage by aristocratic his- 
torians bent on pleasing the Tudor dynasty. But as late as 1634 
an editor of Malory came to the defense of the historicity of 
Arthur in The Most Ancient And Famous History Of The Re- 
nowned Prince Arthur King of Britaine ... . Newly refined, and 
published for the delight, and profit of the Reader (1634). This ver- 
sion is designed to appeal to the Puritan reader and disarms 
criticism of King Arthur and his knights by omitting all profane 
swearing and popish utterances. After asserting the actuality of 
Arthur’s history, the editor in the epistle to the reader com- 
ments: 

In many places this Volume is corrected (not in language but in phrase) 
for here and there, King Arthur or some of his Knights were declared in their 
communications to sweare prophane, and vse superstitious speeches, all (or 
the most part) of which is either amended or quite left out, by the paines and 
industry of the Compositor, and Corrector at the Presse; so that as it is now 
it may passe for a famous piece of Antiquity, reuiued almost from the gulph 
of Oblivion, and renued for the pleasure and profit of present and future 
times. 

Among all the writers who depended on the bourgeoisie for 
an audience, Thomas Heywood stands out for his faith in the 
dignity and intelligence of the non-aristocratic groups. He is 
not content to patch up some doggerel rhyming chronicle in the 
manner of John Taylor; but he is concerned with presenting 
accurate historical and biographical material in readable form,“ 
material which he believes has an important place in the edu- 
cation of the citizenry. He made a popular translation of Sal- 
lust’s Catiline in 1608. In Troia Britanica or Great Britaines 
Troy (1609) he once more traced the legend of Troynovant and 
mingled with it tales of modern heroes from Henry V to Francis 
Drake. The Gunarkeion (1624) furnished a vast array of lives 
of women, or, as the second edition suggested by its title, a 
general history of women. Not content with these biographies, 
he provided The Exemplary Lives and memorable Acts of nine the 
most worthy Women of the World (1640) and proposed to follow 
it with the lives of the nine most worthy men. He concluded his 


“ For details of Heywood’s attitude toward history, see Louis B. Wright, “Heywood 
and the Popularizing of History,” Modern Language Notes, XLIII (1928), 287-93. 
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historical labors with The Life of Merlin (1641), which an- 
nounced itself as “‘a small Manuell” for those who wished to be 
informed “‘in the knowledge of our English Annals,” for the Life 
of Merlin is more than the title indicates: it is a popularized 
compendium of British history, which uses the prophecies of 
Merlin as a basis of journalistic approach. Heywood, as I have 
shown elsewhere, was sincerely trying to put in reach of the 
commonalty historical reading matter of a quality better than 
the hack work of some of the penny scribblers. For all his in- 
terest in the tradesman class, however, since he was living by 
his pen, he would not have elected to write this type of litera- 
ture if the public interest had not been such as to create a con- 
stant demand for popularized history and biography. 

Throughout the century after a London business man made 
available to his fellow-citizens The hystory writtone by Thucidides 
.... translated oute of the Frenche into Englyshe language by 
Thomas Nicolls, Citezeine and Goldsmyth of London (1550), all 
the literatures of Europe were combed for historical works to 
satisfy the insatiable curiosity of an awakened race.“ The 
tradesmen of the Renaissance were as eager for outlines of his- 
tory and lives of the great, the near great, and the wicked, as 
are yet Americans of a similar class, for the middle class has 
never been able to resist literature which gives the satisfaction 
of improving both minds and souls. 

Louis B. Wrigut 


University oF Nortu CAROLINA 


45 William London in his Catalogue Of The most vendible Books in England (New- 
castle, 1657) devotes twenty-seven pages to the section entitled “History with other 
Pieces of Human Learning Intermixed, Alphabetically digested.” Most of the items are 
histories of some sort, many of them translations of foreign histories, especially Roman, 
French, and Italian works. Translators like Arthur Golding, Edward Grimeston, and 
Philemon Holland were indefatigable in their labors to turn into English easily under- 
stood by the commonalty the stores of historical learning locked in classic and modern 
European languages. Grimeston has over a dozen works to his credit. Philemon 
Holland in his translations of Livy, Pliny, Suetonius, Xenophon, and others always is 
mindful of the understanding of the ordinary reader. Thomas North translated Plu- 
tarch for the “common sorte.” Thomas Twyne is praised in the prefatory poems of 
The Breuiary of Britayne (1573) for translating that work from Humphrey Lloyd’s - 
Latin and so making it easy for the unlearned. The sense of an obligation to make 
history easily available to the commonalty is frequently expressed in the prefaces to the 
translations. 
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NEW LIGHT ON LORD CASTLEREAGH’S 
DIPLOMACY 


URING a period of fifteen years commencing with 
1) the invasion of Holland by the French revolution- 

ary forces in 1795, that country was to all intents 
and purposes a vassal of France, though possessing a nominal 
independence. In 1810 even the semblance of autonomy van- 
ished, when Holland was absorbed into the French Empire, that 
political status lasting until the break-up of the Napoleonic sys- 
tem in 1813-14. Holland, overpowered on land by the military 
might of France, saw her oversea empire fall before the naval 
might of England. Though her colonial possessions, Ceylon ex- 
cepted, were restored to her by the Treaty of Amiens, she was 
unable, when war broke out again, to save them from falling 
a second time into British hands. Thus, when the fall of Na- 
poleon led to the recovery of Dutch independence, the return 
of the Prince of Orange, and the renewal of friendship with 
England, the question of the future status of the captured 
colonies arose automatically. The agreement finally arrived at 
was embodied in the Convention of London (August 13, 1814), 
by which the three Dutch settlements in South America— 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice—and the Cape of Good 
Hope were ceded to Great Britain. This treaty was negotiated 
and signed, on behalf of Britain, by Lord Castlereagh, secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, and by Hendrik Fagel, representing 
the new “Sovereign Prince” of the Netherlands, William of 
Orange, son of the last Stadtholder, William V. 

The matter of the former Dutch colonies was one of the minor 
questions that called for solution in 1814. Nevertheless, an in- 
quiry into Castlereagh’s method of handling it—whether the 
result be to confirm or to undermine individual opinions con- 
cerning that remarkable man—may not be devoid of interest. 

From the time of the reconquest of the Cape in 1806, and 
even prior to that event, the British government had resolved 
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to hold it permanently. Early in 1814, Castlereagh explained 
to the Sovereign Prince that Great Britain intended to retain 
the Cape, and in return to expend a sum of money on the recon- 
struction of the barrier between France and the Low Countries. 
According to Castlereagh, William fully acquiesced in this pro- 
posal.' It does not appear that the Dutch government was 
much perturbed over the loss of the Cape. Ambassador Fagel 
indeed had been instructed to be “more or less facile” in regard 
thereto, since Van Nagell, the Prince’s foreign minister, was 
most anxious to retain the three South American settlements, 
on which a much higher value was set.? Van Nagell’s insistence 
on the importance of those colonies to Holland was distasteful 
to Castlereagh, and about the middle of July Fagel reported 
that the British minister, irritated by Van Nagell’s importunity, 
had determined to postpone the question for settlement along 
with other European matters. Castlereagh, moreover, had al- 
ready been petitioned by the Liverpool merchants not to re- 
linquish the South American plantations where much English 
money was invested.‘ According to Fagel, his lordship would 
have wished to arrange the matter of the Dutch colonies as be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland only, “without mixing it with 
the negotiations at Vienna.” From this it is legitimate to infer 
that there was no inherent obstacle in the way of a strictly bi- 
partite agreement on the question; but that Castlereagh, either 
on account of Van Nagell’s attitude as alleged, or for some other 
reason not stated, had resolved, quite unnecessarily, to “mix” 
that affair with the subjects to be discussed among the powers. 

Since certain strictures are to be made on Castlereagh’s diplo- 
matic methods in relation to the Dutch colonies, it is fair that 
he should be allowed to speak for himself. His dispatch to Clan- 
carty, British ambassador at the Hague, on July 30, 1814, is 
therefore cited: 


1H. T. Colenbrander, Gedenkstukken der Algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland (The 
Hague, 1905 and later), XXIII, 26; and C. W. Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
Correspondence, Dispatches and other Papers of Viscount Castlereagh (London, 1853), 
IX, 155: hereinafter cited “Castlereagh.” 


2 Colenbrander, XXIII, 614-18. 3 Thid., p. 643. 4 Ibid., pp. 142-46. 
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However liberally we .... wish to act towards [Holland], we must not 
forget the extent of sacrifice we shall be called upon to make for her interest, 
and on this account we must endeavour to combine it with some . . . . direct 
advantage to this country. Our object has been to seek for that arrangement 
which would . . . . cost Holland the least, consistent with having something 
to state to the public who will be entitled to look for some equivalent. 
After referring to the sum of £2,000,000 to be spent by Britain 
in fortifying the Netherlands, and a sum of £1,000,000 to be 
paid to Sweden—a matter dealt with below—Castlereagh con- 
tinued: 

Y.E. will have no difficulty in making the Prince of Orange feel that we 
cannot propose to Parliament to incur a charge of £3,000,000 for Holland, 
without having something to state in the nature of an equivalent. What we 
propose is to retain the Cape .... Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice. ... . 
The necessity of having something to hold forth to the public is the more felt 
from the probability there is of our being involved in a further charge on 
account of Holland of £3,000,000.5 
What this last statement implied will appear later. 

The Sovereign Prince had no choice but to accept the terms 
laid down by Castlereagh, and the Convention of London was 
signed by Fagel on August 13, 1814. Simultaneously there was 
concluded a convention between Great Britain and Sweden, of 
which more anon. Germane also to the subject is a tripartite 
convention signed in May, 1815, Great Britain, Russia, and the 
new kingdom of the Netherlands being parties thereto. Castle- 
reagh, as these documents testify, had contrived to “mix” the 
question of the Dutch colonies with the affairs of Europe in such 
wise that the three conventions cannot be understood apart 
from one another. It is necessary, therefore, to reproduce their 
essential articles, preceded by certain relevant clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris.° 

TREATY OF PARIS BETWEEN FRANCE AND EACH OF THE 
A.uLiED Powers (May 30, 1814) 
Art. 6. Holland placed under the sovereignty of the house of Orange shall 


receive an increase of territory. .... 
Art. 8. [Refers to the retrocessions made by Great Britain to France, and 


the cessions made by France to Great Britain.] 
5 Tbid., pp. 167-69. 


6 For Treaty of Paris, see E. Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty (London, 1875), I, 
1 ff. For the conventions, see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, XXXI, 707-16. 
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Art. 9. His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, in consequence of 
arrangements made with his allies, and for the execution of the preceding 
article, agrees that the isle of Guadeloupe be restored to [France]... . . 


CONVENTION OF LONDON BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE NETHERLANDS (August 13, 1814) [A] 


Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty engages to restore to the Prince Sovereign 


of the United Netherlands . ... the colonies .... which were possessed by 
Holland... . on the Ist of January 1803, in . . .. America, Africa and Asia; 
with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope . . . . Demerara, Essequibo and 


Berbice, of which possessions the High Contracting Parties reserve to them- 
selves the right to dispose by a supplementary convention, hereafter to be 
negotiated according to their mutual interests; and especially with reference 
to the provisions contained in the 6th and 9th articles of the treaty of peace 
signed between His Britannic Majesty and His most Christian Majesty on 
the 30th of May, 1814. 


FIRST ADDITIONAL ARTICLE 


In order the better to provide for the defence and incorporation of the 
Belgic provinces with Holland, and also to provide, in conformity to the 
ninth article of the Treaty of Paris, a suitable compensation for the rights 
ceded by His Swedish Majesty under the said article (which compensation, it 
is understood, in the event of the above re-union, Holland should be liable to 
furnish in pursuance of the above stipulations), it is hereby agreed . . . . that 
His Britannic Majesty shall .. . . defray the following charges:— 

Ist. The payment of one million sterling to Sweden, in satisfaction of the 
claims aforesaid, and in pursuance of a convention this day executed with 
His Swedish Majesty’s plenipotentiary. ... . 

2nd. The advance of two millions sterling, to be applied, in concert with 
the Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands, in aid of an equal sum to be furnished 
by him towards... . improving the defences of the Low Countries. 

8rd. To bear, equally with Holland, such further charges as may be agreed 
upon between the said High Contracting Parties and their allies, towards the 
final and satisfactory settlement of the Low Countries in union with Holland, 


and under the dominion of the House of Orange, not exceeding . . . . the sum 
of three millions, to be defrayed by Great Britain. 
In consideration and in satisfaction of the above engagements... . the 


Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands agrees to cede... . to His Britannic 
Majesty the Cape of Good Hope .... Demerara, Essequibo and Ber- 
BOO sci ee 


CONVENTION BETWEEN SWEDEN AND GREAT BRITAIN 
(August 13, 1814) [B] 


His Swedish Majesty, by article 9 of the treaty concluded at Paris... . 
having consented .... that... . Guadeloupe should be restored to His Most 
Christian Majesty, and it being understood and agreed that in consideration 
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of the incorporation of the Belgic provinces with Holland, .... Holland 
should be liable to furnish, out of the colonies now in possession of His Britan- 
nic Majesty, the compensation to which His Swedish Majesty is entitled for 
the rights ceded as aforesaid; and whereas it has been deemed more expedient 
by His Swedish Majesty and by the Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands, that 
in the event of such incorporation . . . . the compensation to be furnished by 
Holland should be made in money; and His Swedish Majesty having agreed 
to accept the sum of 24 millions of livres... . and His Britannic Majesty 
. ... being willing to become answerable to His Swedish Majesty for the... . 
discharge of the said compensation, their said Majesties have . .. . agreed to 
the following articles: 

Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty to pay, and His Swedish Majesty to accept 
the sum of 24 millions of livres. .... The said sum to be payable.... in 
twelve equal monthly instalments: the first . ... instalment to become due 
.... one month after the ratification of the treaty by which the said Belgic 
provinces shall be incorporated with Holland. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, THE NETHERLANDS, 
AND Russia (May 19, 1815) [C] 


His Majesty the King of the Netherlands being desirous, upon the final 
re-union of the Belgic provinces with Holland, to render to the allied powers 
who were parties to the treaty concluded at Chaumont on the Ist of March 
1814, a suitable return for the heavy expenses incurred by them in delivering 
the said territories from the power of the enemy, and the said powers having, 
in consideration of arrangements made with each other, mutually agreed to 
waive the several pretensions under this head in favour of His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias; his said Majesty the King of the Netherlands 
has .... resolved .... to execute with His Imperial Majesty a convention 
to the following effect, to which His Britannic Majesty agrees to be a party, 
in pursuance of engagements taken by his said Majesty the King of the 


Netherlands in a convention signed at London on the 13th.... £ August, 
1814..... 
Art. 1. .... The King of the Netherlands .... engages to take upon 


himself a part of the capital and arrears of interest to the Ist of January 1816, 
of the Russian loan made in Holland .... to the amount of 25 millions of 
florins, Dutch currency; the annual interest of which sum, together with an 
annual payment for the liquidation of the same... . shall be borne by .... 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and His [Britannic] Majesty . . . . engages 
. ... to recommend to his Parliament to enable him to take upon himself an 
equal capital of the said Russian loan . . . . the annual interest of which sum, 
together with an annual payment for the liquidation of the same... . shall 
be borne by . . . . the government of His Britannic Majesty. 

[Article 5 stipulated that payments from Great Britain and the Nether- 
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lands should cease if the Belgic provinces should be severed from the domin- 
ions of the King of the Netherlands. 

Other articles dealt with the rate of interest (5 per cent), sinking fund, 
mode of payment, etc.] 

That Castlereagh was responsible for the phrasing of these 
conventions hardly admits of doubt. Shortly after Convention 
A had been signed, he stated, in writing to Earl Clancarty, Brit- 
ish ambassador at the Hague, that Fagel was “gratified” by the 
“shape” which he (Castlereagh) had given to that convention.’ 
It was Castlereagh’s purpose to persuade parliament and public 
that Britain was to obtain value for the money payable under 
the conventions, and at the same time to make it appear that 
Holland had been liberally treated, and that the Prince of 
Orange was entirely satisfied with the terms to which he had 
been compelled to agree. Hence the “shape” of these conven- 
tions. 

The text of Convention A, taken by itself, leaves one to con- 
clude that the four ex-Dutch colonies were ceded by Holland, 
not because Great Britain had conquered and determined to 
keep them—which was the real truth—, but on the ground of 
certain expenditures being undertaken by Great Britain; the 
further inference being that these payments were made, not in- 
deed to Holland, but in her behalf. It is doubtless on the basis 
of the words which bear this implication that certain British 
historians, including such well-known scholars as Rose, Lucas, 
Egerton, Worsfold, Bryce, Marriott, Curtis, Basil Williams, and 
even Theal, have gone so far as to allege that the four sur- 
rendered colonies, or at least the Cape of Good Hope, were pur- 
chased by Great Britain from Holland, an error repeated by the 
writers of certain textbooks. It will be shown, however, that all 
three conventions contain statements which misrepresent the 
facts, or at least are suggestiones falsi; and that to take these 
documents for the starting-point, or to accept them as the con- 
clusion of a chapter in diplomatic history, is futile. 

If the conventions, as pointed out above, cannot be under- 
stood apart from one another, it is furthermore true that, even 


7 Colenbrander, XXIII, 176; Castlereagh, X, 85. 
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when taken together, they cannot be interpreted without a 
knowledge of the diplomacy that led to them. An examination 
of the course of that diplomacy will shed some light on Castle- 
reagh’s methods, and show at the same time that the Nether- 
lands received no monetary compensation, directly or indirectly, 
for the cession of the four colonies to Great Britain. 

The question of the sum paid to Sweden for relinquishing 
Guadeloupe in favor of France will be considered first. During 
the French war that island had been conquered by Britain, 
restored, reconquered, and in 1813 ceded to Sweden. A memo- 
randum of the British cabinet (December 26, 1813) declared 
that Guadeloupe could not be restored to France, for it was a 
“debt of honour” to Sweden. 

If the restoration of Guadeloupe [so runs this document] should be made 

a point sine qua non by France, and consequently of war with Sweden, the 
latter power might .... be compensated by Bourbon, or a Dutch colony, 
Holland in that case taking Bourbon.’ 
It is thus clear that in December, 1813, there was no suggestion 
of Holland’s being under any obligation to indemnify Sweden 
for the loss of Guadeloupe, for, should Sweden be requited by 
the cession to her of a Dutch colony, Holland as a matter of 
course would obtain a quid pro quo. 

We have Castlereagh’s authority for saying that the idea of 
calling on Spain and Holland to compensate Sweden originated 
with Prince Metternich, and that he (Castlereagh) had opposed 
that plan.’ Early in March, however, it appears that Castle- 
reagh, as though quite oblivious of Britain’s “debt of honour” 
to Sweden, accommodated himself to Metternich’s proposal, 
and found a reason for Holland being required to surrender a 
West Indian colony to the Swedes in the enlargement of her 
territory in Europe. According to Fagel, Castlereagh judged 
that Sweden would be content with Berbice.’ 

Van Nagell was bitterly opposed to the cession, or even the 
partition, of the Dutch plantations in South America. He recog- 


8 Colenbrander, XXIII, 17. 
® Castlereagh to Lord Liverpool, February 6, 1814, in Colenbrander, XXIII, 48. 
10 Colenbrander, XXIII, 610. 
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nized that Sweden ought to be indemnified for not keeping 
Guadeloupe; but to compensate her at Holland’s expense, while 
France was favored, seemed to him “quasi irrelevant.” The 
Sovereign Prince appears to have shared Van Nagell’s view that 
no increase of territory in Europe could balance the loss of the 
three South American colonies," which the British merchants 
had urged Castlereagh to retain. 

Castlereagh’s dispatch of July 31, 1814, must now be quoted. 
Alluding to an interview with the representatives of the allies, 
he wrote thus: 

The next point to be considered is, what must be assigned out of the com- 
mon stock to Sweden in compensation for Guadeloupe. The satisfaction of this 
claim was, with great justice, thrown out by the allied sovereigns, when the 
Prince of Orange . . . . with the utmost good-will and propriety, accepted this 
charge.® 

This calls for some comment. If Guadeloupe was Britain’s 
“debt of honour” to Sweden, why should the “common stock” 
of the allies be debited with the compensation due to Sweden? 
And if Guadeloupe was Britain’s “debt of honour” to Sweden, 
wherein lay the “propriety” of this charge being accepted by the 
Prince of Orange? Nay, wherein lay the “propriety” of Castle- 
reagh’s allowing him to do so? For Castlereagh had declared 
that it was not the practice of the British government to call 
upon their allies to pay the price of acquisitions made by them." 
And as for the “‘good-will” with which Prince William is alleged 
to have taken this charge upon himself, that may be judged by 
the manner in which the Prince had opened his heart to Fagel 
only nine days earlier. In view of the Prince’s own words, the 

4 Van Nagell to Fagel, June 24, 1814, in Colenbrander, XXIII, 614-18. 

12 Same to same, July 8, 1814, ibid., pp. 682-35. 

13 Colenbrander, XXIII, 167. 14 See footnote 9. 


16 “The abandonment of our best colonies . . . . is a matter too serious . . . . to lend 
our hands to it . . . . and I should prefer to be told, “That is what is being given back 
to you of the Dutch colonies, and on such conditions’; since then I should not be re- 
sponsible for the odium of the business in relation to the nation.” Prince of Orange to 
Fagel, July 22, 1814, in Colenbrander, XXIII, 648-49. 

“To treat the Swedes with more consideration than ourselves, in giving them at our 
expense a colony on this same coast of Guiana, is a measure to which His Royal High- 
ness could not heartily agree.” Van Nagell to Fagel, July 8, 1814, ibid., pp. 632-35. 
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wary reader will be prepared to discount statements about his 
“ready acquiescence,” or his “entire concurrence,” and so forth, 
in respect to the arrangements determined on by Castlereagh. 

Castlereagh’s dispatch goes on to state that an agreement be- 
tween Sweden and Holland had not been arrived at when he, in 
order to be fair, said that he had sounded the Swedish ambassa- 
dor in London upon the subject of a pecuniary indemnity, that 
he had reason to believe that Sweden would accept £1,000,000 
in satisfaction of the claim, and that in that case the British 
government would take this charge upon itself. 

The “shape” in which Convention B came to light is thus 
accounted for. This remark applies also to the first additional 
article of Convention A (preamble and first subsection). The 
suggestio falsi in Convention B is manifest. If it be taken as it 
stands, the natural conclusion is that the decision to indemnify 
Sweden by a money payment had been arrived at by consulta- 
tion between Holland and Sweden alone. The truth is that it 
was the outcome of a bargain between Castlereagh and the 
Swedish ambassador. 

Now it is obvious that if Castlereagh, when Metternich sug- 
gested calling on Spain or Holland to indemnify Sweden, had 
declared at once that Britain had a “‘debt of honour’ to Sweden, 
and would certainly discharge it, the matter might have ended 
there and then in February precisely in the manner of its actual 
conclusion in August, that is, without drawing Holland into the 
matter at all. It is thus clear that the connection of Holland 
with the question of a reimbursement to Sweden was arbitrary 
and artificial. 

But apart from Castlereagh’s repudiation of the proposal that 
Sweden’s indemnity should be furnished by Holland, there was 
no valid reason for debiting the latter with the compensation 
due to the former. To do so was merely a diplomatic artifice. 
It is far from demonstrable that the acquisition of Belgium, 
which Conventions A and B set down as the reason why Holland 
should make requital to Sweden, was of any real benefit to 
Holland, or was desired by the majority of Dutchmen. More- 
over, as shown below, it was definitely for the promotion of her 
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own interests that Great Britain had resolved on the union of 
the two countries. In any case, any benefits accruing to Holland 
from the acquisition of Belgium would still have been hers, even 
if the question of Guadeloupe had never arisen. The extension 
of her frontiers in Europe had been decided on by British minis- 
ters independently of any question involving either Sweden or 
Guadeloupe. Castlereagh, believing that the stability of the 
new kingdom of the Netherlands would depend on its recogni- 
tion by the European powers, stipulated that no money should 
be paid to Sweden until the new state was an accomplished fact, 
thus giving to Prince Bernadotte a factitious interest in recog- 
nizing its political existence. It was in vain that the Swedish 
ambassador in London, arguing that the affair had nothing to 
do with the Congress of Vienna, attempted to get the convention 
freed from the condition relating to the date of the incorpora- 
tion of Belgium and Holland." 

Finally, even if it could reasonably be contended that Hol- 
land was under obligation to recoup Sweden, and that Britain 
assumed such liability, it is not to be forgotten that the latter 
possessed herself of the very territory in lieu of which she was 
professing to pay money in Holland’s stead!" 

The conclusion of the matter is that it was not on behalf of 
Holland that Great Britain paid £1,000,000 to Sweden. Hence 
it is impossible to regard that sum as any portion of a compensa- 
tion or price paid for the four ceded colonies. When Britain paid 
Sweden, she discharged, not Holland’s debt, but her own. 

In the second place, Britain pledged herself to expend the 
sum of £2,000,000 on the fortifications of the Low Countries 
against France. It is natural enough to infer that the new king- 
dom of the Netherlands was intended to be the sole beneficiary 
of this scheme. There are, however, other considerations which 
call for a modification of any such conclusion. 


16 Colenbrander, XXIII, Ivii-lviii. 

17 Yet Professor E. A. Walker, in his History of South Africa (London, 1928), p. 146 
n., avers that by Sweden’s compounding for £1,000,000 of British money, the Nether- 
lands “thus escaped the possible loss of further colonies’ —surely an unwarranted state- 
ment. 
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In 1799, when an Anglo-Russian attempt was made to release 
Holland from French control, the minds of both Pitt and his 
foreign minister, Lord Grenville, were turned toward the future 
of the Belgian provinces, which Austria had finally relinquished 
at Campo Formio in 1797. Grenville considered that they 
should be united to Holland," while George III favored that 
plan, with a view to forming an independent state strong enough 
to withstand France.’ Pitt opined that the transfer of the Low 
Countries to Holland was “what we ought most to wish.” 
Grenville’s brother Thomas was of a like opinion.”! 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that representative 
Dutchmen looked with favor on the British scheme. William V 
thought that Belgium would be “an extremely precarious pos- 
session,” and considered that a buffer state under a powerful 
ruler should intervene between France and Holland.” Van de 
Spiegel, once Grand Pensionary of Holland, feared that differ- 
ences in religion, customs, and language would constitute as 
serious an obstacle to union as in the days of Charles V. More- 
over, union would involve the opening of the Scheldt, with re- 
sultant damage to Dutch trade.” Fagel, who recognized the 
faults of the old constitution of the United Provinces, would 
have preferred a reformed Stadtholderate to a union between 
Belgium and Holland. 

The failure of the Anglo-Russian campaign in Holland placed 
the matter, for the time being, outside the sphere of practical 
politics. Nevertheless, British ministers did not lose sight of the 
twofold plan of enlarging the territory of Holland and providing 
for its defense against French aggression. When Pitt in 1805, for 
example, appointed Lord Harrowby to treat with Prussia for an 
English alliance, one of the proposed conditions was 

8 Lord Grenville to Sir Charles Whitworth, November 16, 1798, in Report on the 


Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Dropmore. Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (London, 1892 and later), IV, 377-80; hereinafter cited ““Dropmore.” 


19 Same to same, August 27, 1799, in Dropmore, V, 328-29. 

2 W. Pitt to Grenville, September 13, 1799, ibid., p. 396. 

*T. G. to Grenville, July 27, 1799, ibid., p. 195. 

* William V to son, September 16, 1796, in Colenbrander, II, 936. 

*3 Dropmore, V, 374-76.  ™ Ibid., pp. 521-29; and Colenbrander, XXIII, 1006-10. 
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the entire independence of Holland and a substantial barrier for its defence 
placed in the hands of some considerable military power, together with such 
territory as will be sufficient for supporting the charge of maintaining such 
frontier.* 

Though the proposed treaty did not materialize, the drift of 
British policy is clear. 

Two documents issued by the British government toward the 
end of 1813 indicate continued adhesion to the same policy. The 
first is a “Memoir on Continental Politics,” which is found 
among the published Castlereagh papers, and from which an 
excerpt is taken: 

The safety of Germany demands the existence of a state intermediate be- 
tween France and the Lower Rhine. ... . The Austrian Netherlands and the 
territory situated between the ancient frontier of France, the Meuse, the 


Moselle and the Rhine, united to Holland would form . . . . an advance post 
against France.” 


The other document is a ““Memorandum respecting Holland,” 
which was submitted for the consideration of the European 
powers, and in which the following points were emphasized, viz., 
that the limits of the United Provinces as in 1792 ought not to 
be reduced; that if Holland were to touch France her terri- 
tory should actually be increased for defensive purposes; 
that the independence of Holland was of great interest to all 
free nations “if in no other point of view than as the natural 
centre of the money transactions of Europe.’’”’ 

Neither Castlereagh nor Lord Liverpool, the prime minister, 
was unaware of the feeling existing in Belgium against a union 
of that country with Holland. Castlereagh acknowledged to 
Clancarty that the people of Flanders wished for Austrian rule,” 
while Liverpool in May, 1814, vented to Clancarty his “‘serious 
apprehensions” as to reconciling the Brabantines to the new 
proposals, for they loved the Dutch even less than the French.” 


2 Public Record Office MSS, Foreign Office, Prussia 70. 26 Castlereagh, IX, 82. 

27 P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Holland 64; and Colenbrander, XVII, 1950-52. 

* H. T. Colenbrander, Ontstaan der Grondwet (The Hague, 1902), II, 9-10; herein- 
after cited “Ontstaan.” 

2” C.D. Yonge, The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of Liverpool, 
K.G. (London, 1868), I, 514-15. 
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This knowledge did not turn the British ministry from the 
course decided on, and Castlereagh himself deemed it of such 
great importance that he halted at Paris on his way to Vienna 
in order to obtain even the acquiescence of France in that 
“most essential point.”*° 

The objects aimed at by the British government in advocat- 
ing a union of all the seventeen provinces are now clear. That 
Britain might have free entry to the Continent through the 
Dutch and Belgian seaports; that the safety of Germany might 
be assured; that the “natural centre of the money transactions 
of Europe” might remain intact—all these were weighty con- 
siderations with British diplomatists. 

If further proof be needed of the fact that ministers in London 
looked on the enlargement and strengthening of Holland as an 
object of peculiar interest to Great Britain, it will be found in 
Liverpool’s “most secret and confidential’ letter to Castle- 
reagh on December 23, 1814. The occasion of this missive was 
the threatened split in the allied camp at Vienna resulting from 
the extreme demands of Russia and Prussia, when even war 
seemed not improbable. Liverpool wrote: 

It would be quite impossible to embark this country in a war at present, 
except upon a clear point of honour, or for some distinct British interest of 
sufficient magnitude to reconcile the country to it. The defence of Holland 
and the Low Countries is the only object on the continent of Europe which 
would be regarded in this light... . . at 
To Lord Liverpool, then, the defense and independence of Hol- 
land and Belgium constituted a “distinct British interest”’ of 
great “magnitude.” 

Is it possible, then, to regard the outlay of £2,000,000 by 
Great Britain as payment made in Holland’s behalf? It may be 
granted that the new kingdom of the Netherlands stood to bene- 
fit from the expenditure of that sum on the fortified barrier 

* Castlereagh to Liverpool, May 5, 1814, in Castlereagh, X, 10. 

1 Yonge, IT, 85. 

* With this compare Castlereagh’s own words in parliament.on June 12, 1815, when 
he “maintained that to fortify the places in Belgium was not a Dutch object merely, 


but one which interested all Europe, and this country in particular.” Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, XX XI, 751; hereinafter cited “Hansard.” 
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against France; but it must not be overlooked (1) that the new 
state was itself obliged, under Convention A, to pay an equal 
amount for the same purpose; and (2) that Britain was on her 
own account distinctly interested, and that to a high degree, in 
maintaining the security of the Netherlands. Hence, if the lat- 
ter paid her share of the cost of the barrier, hy should not 
Britain pay her share for the carrying-out of a scheme cherished 
by herself for her own ends? What honesty could there be in 
pretending that the money was put down merely in Holland’s 
interest? Dehérain remarks that Great Britain “appeared very 
generous, but in fact it was a roundabout way of compelling the 
Sovereign Prince ....to spend an equal amount in order to 
fortify the line of defence of the Netherlands against France 
and on behalf of [en faveur de] Great Britain.” 

The conclusion is that the two million British sovereigns were 
in reality contributed by Britain for the achievement of British 
ends and were no part of any compensation or price paid for 
the former Dutch colonies. 

It is necessary, in the third place, to indicate the significance 
of the third subsection in the first additional article of Conven- 
tion A, whereby Great Britain and Holland agreed to pay equal 
sums alleged to be contributions “towards the final and satis- 
factory settlement of the Low Countries in union with Holland, 
and under the dominion of the House of Orange.” The covert 
connection between Conventions A and C is now to be shown. 

When Castlereagh, in February, 1814, urged on the allies the 
desirability of giving part of the Low Countries to the Prince of 
Orange, the agreement of Austria*‘ and Prussia® was secured 
without difficulty. Alexander of Russia, however, for reasons 
which will shortly appear, temporarily withheld his consent. 
On February 17 his representative, Nesselrode, privately in- 
formed Castlereagh in effect that his master’s concurrence 
would be more readily secured if Great Britain and Holland 
would agree to accept joint responsibility for a debt of 

33 H. Dehérain, L’exrpansion des Boers au X1Xe siécle (Paris, 1905), p. 26. 

4 P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Holland 68; and Colenbrander, XXIII, 39. 

% Colenbrander, XXIII, 60. 
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80,000,000 florins owed by Russia in consequence of a loan 
raised by her in Amsterdam some years previously.** Castle- 
reagh’s indignation was intense,” and his sentiments were 
shared by Clancarty.* It is clear that both looked on the 
Russian claim as worthy only of summary repudiation. 

Nesselrode, however, was not to be put off. In March he 
again pressed his demand, now stating that in Alexander’s opin- 
ion Holland might consider herself, in view of Russia’s part in 
the war, as being, in respect to Russia, “in a state of obligation 
which [admitted] a just reciprocity.’’*® Castlereagh, apparently 
apprehensive lest Alexander should fail to act up to his pledges 
in the recently signed Treaty of Chaumont, forwarded Nessel- 
rode’s appeal to London for consideration by Lord Liverpool 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, Van Sittart. Despite his 
emphatic refusal of less than three weeks earlier, Castlereagh 
now suggested a degree of compliance with the Russian demand, 
and even referred to Russia as “the particular member of the 
confederacy which certainly had made... .the most incon- 
venient sacrifices for the common interest.”” At the same time, 
his lordship admitted that the demand of Russia appeared to 
him “much more one of policy than of justice.’ And it is cer- 
tainly not clear why Russia should consider Holland, of all 
countries, to be specially indebted to her. Nesselrode having 
been privately notified that the tsar’s request would be sympa- 
thetically considered in London,“ the matter for the time being 
remained sub rosa. 

On June 21, Castlereagh, Nesselrode, Metternich, and Har- 


% P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Holland 68; and Colenbrander, XXIII, 65. 

%7“This demand was pressed upon me early in the war and refused; I gave the 
Russian minister no sort of encouragement, and have no notion that our Parliament 
would listen to such an arrangement; and why pay Russia, rather than Austria and 
Prussia? It comes as a condition with the worst grace,” etc. Castlereagh to Clancarty, 
February 20, 1814, in P.R.O. “SS, F.O., Holland 68; and Colenbrander, XXIII, 62. 

38 Clancarty to Castlereagh, March 1, 1814, in P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Holland 68; and 
Colenbrander, XXIII, 70. 

* Colenbrander, XXIII, 79-80. 

Castlereagh, 1X, 327-29; and Colenbrander, XXIII, 85-87. 

“ Colenbrander, XXIII, 86-87. 
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denberg, with a view to consummating the union of Holland and 
Belgium, signed a protocol, whose last paragraph read thus: 
The claims of the powers at the charge of Holland and Belgium shall be 


the object of a private (particuliére) transaction with the Prince of Orange, to 
which England will lend her mediation. 


Naturally enough, the Prince wished to know what the al- 
ledged claims were, and instructed Van Nagell to seek an ex- 
planation.“ On July 14, Castlereagh informed Clancarty that 
the claims on Holland were concerned with the Russian debt, 
and included another charge on Belgium for the support of cer- 
tain troops.‘ It almost appears as though the tsar’s idea of the 
Netherlands being “‘in a state of obligation” to Russia, and to 
the other allies, had borne fruit. Concerning the Russian loan, 
Castlereagh remarked: ““The claim in question was stated by 
me to the Prince of Orange . . . . and H.R.H.’s opinion was then 
expressly given to me against the expediency of absolutely re- 
jecting it.’ (But can it be doubted—if the Prince did express 
such a view—that he had been “talked”’ into it by Castlereagh?) 
Castlereagh continued: “And why was it that Great Britain 
ever entertained the proposition of maintaining [sic] herself with 
£3,000,000 but from a desire, almost romantic, to serve Hol- 
land?”’ (Surely no diplomatist before or since Castlereagh ever 
associated diplomacy with romance!) It may be noted that 
while Castlereagh, in his letter to Clancarty, hinted that his 
plan for assisting Russia was a “service” to Holland, he de- 
scribed it, when writing to Nesselrode on July 11, as an “‘en- 
cumbrance”’ thrown on the Low Countries, the “‘possible detri- 
ment” from which caused him the “most serious apprehen- 
sion.” 

When Castlereagh on July 30 forwarded his instructions to 
Clancarty, he alluded to the Russian matter as follows: 

The necessity of having something to hold forth to the public is the more 
felt from the probability there is of our being involved in a further charge on 

© Ontstaan, II, 32-33. 

* Thid., p. 34. 

“ Thid., pp. 40-42. “ Colenbrander, XXIII, 159-60. 
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account of Holland of £3,000,000, arising out of what is called the Dutch loan; 
an encumbrance wholly originating in our anxiety to secure Belgium to that 
country.” 

A fortnight later, when Conventions A and B were signed, no 
final agreement had been made with Russia. This fact may be 
held to account for the vague language used in Convention A 
(first additional article, subsection 3), whereby his lordship art- 
fully attempted to “hold forth to the public” that this further 
expenditure of anything up to £3,000,000 was in favor of the 
Netherlands, while Russia, who was to be the real beneficiary 
of the arrangement, was not even mentioned! 

It was ultimately agreed that Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands should each undertake to pay one-fourth of the interest 
on the Russian debt, together with some additional sum to sink 
the capital. When Clancarty, writing from Vienna on February 
14, informed the Sovereign Prince of this arrangement, he ex- 
plained that Castlereagh considered some concession advisable, 
lest Russia should refuse to recognize the enlarged Dutch state. 
At the same time Clancarty remarked, “Whether the refusal of 
the demand would absolutely have defeated the territorial ar- 
rangement in favour of Y.R.H.’s house may be reasonably 
doubted.’’*” He added that Prussia and Austria had waived any 
claims on the Low Countries that they might have preferred, 
but gave no hint as to what such claims might have been.* 
William could only fall in with the scheme formulated by Cas- 
tlereagh, and Convention C, embodying the above-stated con- 
ditions, was signed on May 19, 1815. 

The facts being now clear, it is possible to point out the dis- 
crepancy between those facts and the actual phrasing of the 
convention. By the “shape”’ given to the preamble, the king of 
the Netherlands was made to state that he was desirous of mak- 


“ Tbid., p. 168. 

*? The Sovereign Prince himself keenly desired an increase of territory; and, accord- 
ing to Clancarty, had “‘played the very devil,” early in 1814, by his premature efforts to 
persuade the people of Belgium to offer him the sovereignty of that country. Clancarty 
to Mr. Hamilton, February 9, 1814, in Papers of the Second Earl of Liverpool (preserved 
in the British Museum), LX VIII, 119; and Colenbrander, XXIII, 55. 


* Colenbrander, XXIII, 738-39. 
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ing a suitable return to the allies for their expenses in delivering 
his territories from France—as though, forsooth, Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria had consulted principally the interests of Hol- 
land, and had aimed primarily at her liberation in their efforts 
against Napoleon!—and as though the Prince of Orange had not 
refused to recognize that the allies had any claims to make 
against Holland.” The preamble further states that the king of 
the Netherlands had resolved to execute the convention and 
that His Britannic Majesty had agreed to become a party there- 
to. The truth is that H.B.M., represented by Castlereagh, had 
resolved to execute the convention and had compelled the king 
of the Netherlands to become a party to it. 

In further reference to the foregoing quotation from Castle- 
reagh’s instructions to Clancarty (July 30), it would appear 
that the former sought to convey the impression that Holland’s 
benefit alone was aimed at by the arrangement in question. 
And if Convention A be taken without reference to Convention 
C, as Theal, Lucas,» and other writers have done, such, of 
course, is the natural inference from the first additional article, 
subsection 3, in Convention A. But it must be borne in mind 
that in August, 1814, when Convention A was signed, the ques- 
tion of the Russian debt was a diplomatic secret and was still in 
the melting-pot. The raison d’étre for the payment of three mil- 
lions or less was therefore mendaciously concealed under the 
“shape” given by Castlereagh to the article in question. That 
article was so “‘shaped”’ as to obscure the policy of “throwing an 
encumbrance on the Low Countries” and “‘assisting the credit 
of a Kalmuck prince”—a phrase once used by Castlereagh him- 
self*'—under the guise of disinterested action toward Holland. 
The inwardness of Convention A is, however, laid bare by Con- 
vention C, according to which Great Britain took over one- 
quarter of the Russian liability, Holland being compelled to do 

* Sovereign Prince to Van Nagell, July 6, 1814, in Ontstaan, II, 34; Van Nagell to 
Fagel, July 8, 1814, in Colenbrander, XXIII, 632-34. 

50 C, P. Lucas, South and East Africa (Oxford, 1913), pp. 104-5, maintains most 


unequivocally—yet most erroneously—that British Guiana and the Cape of Good Hope 
were bought and sold for £6,000,000. 


5t Letter to Van Sittart, November 11, 1814, in Castlereagh, X, 200. 
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likewise. In other words, the new kingdom of the Netherlands, 
so far from receiving any benefit from the money to be put 
down by Great Britain, was itself actually mulcted in the capi- 
tal sum of £2,250,000. And yet, strange to say, Britain’s pay- 
ment to Russia has been represented as part of the sum she is 
alleged to have paid to Holland as the price of the Cape and 
other Dutch colonies. Thus G. W. Prothero says: “Great 
Britain contributed half of a sum of £6,000,000 due from Hol- 
land to Russia. The compensation in cash payment was cer- 
tainly in excess of the surrendered territories.’’? 

The facts are: (1) that no money was due from Holland to 
Russia; (2) that Britain made no “compensation in cash pay- 
ment” to Holland; (3) that Britain was not paying for any sur- 
rendered territories; (4) that Britain contributed only about 
£2,250,000. Would it be possible to compress into smaller com- 
pass so many errors as must here be laid to the charge of the 
author named? 

The deception practiced by Castlereagh when “shaping’’ the 
three conventions was paralleled by subsequent statements 
which he made in parliament. On May 26, 1815, in reference 
to Convention A, he said: “This was....an arrangement 
....in which certain colonies were ceded to this country, in 
consideration of our paying the half of certain charges which 
otherwise would have fallen on Holland alone.’’™ 

If this last statement were as true as it is false, no doubt a 

5? Holland, in the “British Foreign Office Handbook Series” (London, 1920), pp. 
45-46. Professor Walker, in his History of South Africa, p. 146, has attempted to explain 
the conditions on which the Cape of Good Hope was finally ceded to Great Britain. 
The author does not tell his readers that the Cape was sold. But, apparently accepting 
the conventions as they stand, he alleges that Great Britain agreed to pay up to 
£6,000,000 “‘in consideration” of the cession to her of the Cape and British Guiana; he 
states (in effect) that Britain’s gift to Russia was “‘to help to consolidate the position of 
the Dutch King’’; he avers that the Prince of Orange “had undertaken” to recoup the 
Allies “for their expense on his behalf”; and appears to assume that the initiative in 
accepting part responsibility for the Russian debt came from the Netherlands govern- 
ment—all of which conclusions have been shown to be misrepresentations of the facts. 
Mr. Walker’s account of the matter, therefore, must be regarded as defective, as indeed 
any explanation is likely to be, when undue reliance is placed on the text of the conven- 
tions as “shaped” by Lord Castlereagh. 

53 Hansard, XXXI, 455-56. 
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case could be made for the theory that the king of the Nether- 
lands was compensated in a monetary sense for the ceded 
colonies. In the same speech Castlereagh stultified the foregoing 
statement by showing that the money being spent was paid to- 
ward the attainment of two important objects of British foreign 
policy, viz., the provision of the barrier and the recognition by 
Russia of the new Dutch state. Mr. Baring did not fail to grasp 
that the purchase of the colonies was not the real reason for the 
votes of money asked for by the government, observing that “a 
grant of money for Russia to pay her for the colonies we might 
receive from Holland . ... seemed a most fantastical and in- 
comprehensible plan.’’* 

On a subsequent occasion Castlereagh, referring to the Rus- 
sian debt, said: ““The state of things which had called upon us 
to take this charge upon ourselves had given us an opportunity 
of . . . . proposing to Holland the cession of her colonies to Eng- 
land.’ The truth was that the retention of the Dutch colonies 
had been resolved on quite apart from any “proposals” made to 
Holland. At least as regards the Cape, his lordship’s words were 
certainly false. However, toward the end of his speech Castle- 
reagh “‘deviated into accuracy” in the following citation: ““The 
arrangement made had not been decided on from an inordinate 
wish to extend our colonial possessions, but to promote the in- 
terests of our manufacturers, and to give greater effect to that 
system of policy which the country had so anxiously at heart.” 
And when Mr. Baring “observed that the question had been put 
on a better footing by the abandonment of the allegation that 
the purchase of the colonies was the real ground of the vote,’ 
Castlereagh made no demur. 

To sum up: No part of the £5,250,000 payable by Britain 
under the three conventions can truly be regarded as a payment 
made on behalf of Holland. The latter, on the contrary, was 
herself required, under Conventions A and C, to pay out 
£4,250,000. It is therefore not true that Holland received, 
either directly or indirectly, any money payment to balance the 
cession of her four colonies to Great Britain. Nevertheless, 


4 Ibid., p. 467. 8 Ibid., pp. 743-47. % Thid., p. 755. 
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Castlereagh, by speciously imputing to Holland on various 
grounds the character of a debtor state whose alleged liabilities 
were being assumed by Britain, gave ground for the belief that 
something in the nature of a sale had taken place, and by the 
“shape” given to the three conventions succeeded in deceiving 
the very elect among British historians, who still aver that 
British Guiana and the Cape of Good Hope were purchased by 
Great Britain. It is time to abandon an error based on docu- 
ments which, “shaped” by the most astute of diplomatists, 
mutilate the truth and disguise the fact that the four ex-Dutch 
colonies became appendages of the British crown by conquest, 
as truly as did Hong-Kong, Jamaica, or the valley of the St. 
Lawrence. 


Wiuui1am H. Rosson 
Victoria, British CoLUMBIA 














NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR! 


HE secret negotiations regarding a partition of Tur- 

key in concert with England, so abruptly undertaken 

by Tsar Nicholas I in conversations with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour at St. Petersburg in the early months of 1853, have as 
their basis the secret understanding arranged between England 
and Russia in the summer of 1844. The purpose of the under- 
standing was to assure that whenever the contemplated dissolu- 
tion of Turkey in Europe occurred, England and Russia would 
be found co-operating for a peaceful succession to the Ottoman 
dominions. Extant documentary evidence for the years 1844—54 
proves that such an understanding was made and that it was 
continued in force in the nine years which preceded the Crimean 
War.’ 

The object of this paper is to survey two periods in the his- 
tory of the agreement: first, that of the making of the under- 
standing, in which an analysis of the terms of the agreement is 
attempted; and second, to point out some of the significant 
factors governing the collapse of the agreement in the spring of 
1853. The survey proposes to demonstrate that these negotia- 

1 A paper read before the Pacific Coast branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in session at the University of Oregon, December 27-28, 1929. 


2 Of special importance are the Russian documentary publications: A. M. Zayon- 
chkovsky, Vostochnaya voyna 1853-56 g., v svyazi s sovremmenoy yey politicheskoy 
obstanovki [The eastern war, 1853-56, in connection with its contemporary political 
situation], (2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1908); S. M. Goryainov, “The secret agreement 
of 1844 between Russia and England,” Russian Review (Liverpool), I (1912), No. III, 
97-115; No. IV, 76-91. See also: Parliamentary reports, Eastern papers, 1854, Part V1; 
Hansard’s Parliamentary debates (“Official reports,”’ 3d ser.), CX XXII (1845), 157-90, 
287-300; Manteuffel to Hatzfeldt, October 10, 1853, H. von Poschinger, Preussens 
auswirtige Politik 1850 bis 1858 (Berlin, 1902), II, 149-51; Baron Stockmar, Memoirs 
(London, 1873), II, 104-15; [8d] Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs of an ex-minister 
(London, 1884), I, 307; Wellington to Peel, October 6, 1845, C. S. Parker, Sir Robert 
Peel (London, .399), III, 408; Memorandum by Metternich, 1846, Alfred Stern, 
Geschichte Europas 1815-71 (Berlin, 1911), VI, 507-9; and the British dispatches cited 
hereafter. 
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tions played a considerable part in the diplomatic structure 
which preceded the conflict centering in the Crimean peninsula. 

The official position of every power which participated in or 
directly influenced the Crimean War presents a striking para- 
dox. England at first favored Russia, then turned to France; 
France had opposed Russia in Turkey to bring on the crisis, but 
before the war ended was rather in sympathy with Russia. At 
the beginning of the war Austria was in alliance with Russia and 
owed a political debt to Tsar Nicholas, but Franz Joseph’s gov- 
ernment abrogated the Metternichian policy and remained neu- 
tral, finally entering an alliance with the western powers and de- 
livering an ultimatum to Russia which ended the war. Prussia 
was indirectly concerned with the conflict but veered from a pre- 
vious close concert with Austria to benevolent neutrality toward 
Russia. Sardinia fought for reasons not connected with the war 
at all, while Sweden cast her lot with England and France in 
1855, following a year of secret bargaining with Russia. Bel- 
gium was an innocent bystander, but because of her strategic 
location played an important réle in turning England from her 
co-operation with Russia, as will be shown below. Turkey, a 
victim of circumstances, as master of the Straits committed a 
series of contradictions in the pre-war developments which in 
general may be said to have reacted more strongly against 
Russia than against France. 

The official attitude of England, to which reference has been 
made, is not well understood. The large number of works on the 
Crimean War have failed adequately to analyze the period of 
diplomatic developments preceding the crisis that came after 
April, 1853. Although it is not a part of the problem here pre- 
sented to take up a discussion of the developments during the 
summer of 1853 when England’s position appeared to be a vacil- 
lating one, it may be remarked that actually there was no 
change after the end of March, 1853, which month properly 
might be regarded as central in the lengthy diplomatic prelimi- 
naries of the Crimean War. The fact is that during the summer 
of 1853 Palmerston headed the group in Aberdeen’s coalition 
government which, more accurately than the prime minister, 
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interpreted British public opinion in regard to the necessity for 
a definite check being placed on Russia’s expansion toward 
Constantinople and the Straits, Persia, Afghanistan, and after 
that, India. It is with the period before the clarification of 
British policy in this respect that we are concerned in the pres- 
ent paper. 


I 


The diplomatic preliminaries of the Crimean War began with 
the Treaty of Unkiar-Iskelessi (July 8, 1833), when Turkey 
became a vassal of Russia. Ten weeks later Tsar Nicholas found 
it expedient, on account of Franco-British opposition to the 
treaty, to conclude a secret agreement with Austria by which a 
part of the Russian political advantage gained at Unkiar was 
transferred to Austria. The Convention of Miinchengriitz of 
1833 provided for concerted action on the part of Russia and 
Austria in the maintenance of Turkey as long as possible. The 
two powers also agreed to co-operate in an eventual partition of 
Turkey.’ The fundamental concern of the leading eastern pow- 
ers at that time, however, was to maintain the integrity and in- 
dependence of Turkey in Europe.‘ 

The marked hostility between Russia and England in the 
decade after the Treaty of Adrianople (1829) definitely sub- 
sided with the isolation of France in 1840. The European Straits 
Convention of 1841, in which France acquiesced, temporarily 
halted any diplomatic activity regarding a possible designation 
of successors to the component parts of the Turkish empire. 


3 F. F. Martens, Recueil des traités et conventions conclus par la Russie avec les puis- 
sances étrangéres, IV, 447. Text of the treaty of Unkiar-Iskelessi, E. Hertslet, Map of 
Europe by Treaty, II, 995. 


4 For example, see the decisions of the Imperial Committee at St. Petersburg in Sep- 
tember, 1829; F. F. Martens, “Etude historique sur la politique russe dans la question 
d’Orient,” Revue de droit international et de legislation comparée, TX (1877), 70-75; 
N. K. Schilder, Zhizn Imperatora Nikolaya (St. Petersburg, 1903), II, 547-52. Refer 
also to S. Tatishchev, Vnyeshnaya politika Imperatora Nikolaya Pervago (Foreign 
policy of Emperor Nicholas I] (St. Petersburg, 1887), p. $388; S. Zhigarev, Russkaya 
politika v vostochnom voprosiye [Russian policy in the eastern question] (Moscow, 
1896), II, 6-8. Austro-Russian negotiations 1826-33 are analyzed by Ernest Molden, 
Die Orientpolitik des Fiirsten Metternich (Vienna, 1913), pp. 1-90. 
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Nevertheless, the political events of 1838-415 may be said to 
have provided the basis for an extension of the Russo-Austrian 
program to include England as a participant in the determina- 
tion of Turkish affairs, to the exclusion of France. 

When a series of world political conflicts between France and 
England was raised in the summer of 1844, Tsar Nicholas util- 
ized the rivalry to convince the British statesmen that Russian 
and British interests in the Near East were identical, and that 
war could be averted in the event of the downfall of Turkey only 
if the three powers most concerned acted in complete harmony. 
Nicholas sought to arrange for a peaceful succession to Turkey’s 
dominions by the construction of a preponderant concert of 
power. The occasion for a frank discussion of official views on 
this question was the visit of the Tsar to England in June, 1844. 

To appreciate the situation which accommodated an under- 
standing between Russia and England on the difficult problem 
of Turkey, we might glance at the contemporary international 
structure. Conditions favored an entente, and Nicholas utilized 
the occasion to its fullest. With Aberdeen at the British foreign 
office, relations with Russia had been marked by intimacy. In 
1842 Baron Brunnow worked on the possibility of a co-operation 
of Russia with England to prevent the outbreak of general revo- 
lutionary movements in Europe in the event of the death of 
Louis Philippe. In the face of continued French influence in 
Egypt and expansion in Africa, the British Asiatic rivalry with 
Russia appeared to be a subsidiary matter. Even in economic 
questions, the Anglo-Russian relations were based on diplomatic 
friendliness. In one particular field, Persia, Great Britain and 
Russia went “hand in hand.’”® 

Meanwhile the French began to antagonize England in many 
spheres. British influence was undermined in Spain; the annexa- 
tion of the Mayote and the Nossibé appeared to presage the an- 

5 The period of 1840 is well analyzed from documentary sources by S. M. Goryainov, 


Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles (Paris, 1910), pp. 52-80, which should be supplemented by 
the studies in F. F. Martens, Recueil des traités, Vol. IV. 


~* Theodor Schiemann, “Russisch-englische Beziehungen unter Kaiser Nikolaus I,” 
Zeitschrift fiir osteuropiiische Geschichte, III (1913), 490-92. 
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nexation of Madagascar. In 1844 the siege of General Bugeaud 
against Abdul-Kader, sultan of Morocco, was opposed by Eng- 
land, the fear then being expressed that the attack would extend 
also to Tunis.’ In the Southern Pacific a serious Anglo-French 
controversy had arisen over the status of Tahiti. The latter con- 
flict was bitterly nationalistic because it represented a chain of 
differences.’ England had inaugurated her free-trade policy in 
1842, but France adhered rigidly to the protectionist system. 
Efforts to adjust the differences failed in 1843 largely because of 
a continuation of the hostility engendered in 1840.9 Although 
Russia likewise was protectionist, the infant industries in the 
Tsar’s realms hardly offered an appreciable competition with 
British manufactures, while Britain continued to dominate the 
Russian markets.!° 

By a strange coincidence, the initiative was taken for a visit of 
Nicholas to England in London and St. Petersburg on the same 
day, January 28, 1844." The official invitation of Queen Vic- 
toria followed in March; Nicholas visited England from May 31 
to June 9 of that year."* While the Tsar was on his voyage to 


7 Ibid., p. 491. 


8 Official correspondence relative to the proceedings of the French in Tahiti, Parlia- 
mentary Papers, LXI (1843), 363-91. 


9 British Board of Trade MSS (London), General Letters 1853, Nos. 603 and 604. 


10 Compare the French official compilation, Annales du commerce extérieur; Russie, 
faits commerciaux (Paris, 1856), No. VIII. See also M. I. Tugan-Baranovsky, Ge- 
schichte der russischen Fabrik (Berlin, 1900), passim. The present writer has analyzed 
Russo-British competition in commerce in the Near East as one phase of his England, 
Russia, and the Straits question, 1844-1856 (in press). 

1 Martens, Recueil des traités, XII, 433. 


12 The sources for the famous sojourn of Nicholas in England in 1844 are numerous 
but scattered. Of especial value are: Theodor Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter 
Kaiser Nikolaus I (Berlin, 1919), IV, 363-66 (the letters of the tsar to the tsarina); 
Stockmar, op. cit., pp. 110-15; A. C. Benson and Viscount Esher (eds.), The letters of 
Queen Victoria (London, 1907), II, 15-22. The following British dispatches are of im- 
portance: Bloomfield to Aberdeen, May 6, 1844, Public Record Office MSS (London), 
Foreign Office, Russia, 299, No. 31; Buchanan to Aberdeen, May 24, 1844, ibid., 299, 
No. 46; Westmorland to Aberdeen, June 9, 17, 19, 1844, P.R.O. MSS, F.O., Prussia, 
250, Nos. 100, 101, 102; Cowley to Aberdeen, June 10, 1844, P.R.O. MS, F.O., France, 
697, No. 293; Bloomfield to Aberdeen, June 29, 1844, MS, P.R.O., F.O., Russia, 300, 
No. 57. 
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Great Britain, a new Anglo-French difficulty arose through the 
publication of a brochure, Notes sur les forces navales de la 
France, written by the Prince de Joinville, which spoke of the 
possibility of attacking English coasts and burning English 
cities. Also on May 26, 1844, the Journal des Débats published 
an article which indicated an official French belief that Russia 
was building a great central Asiatic state to menace British 
India. In two succeeding leading articles, the London Ti:2es 
ridiculed the contention." 

It was under these conditions that Nicholas quite frankly in- 
augurated a series of confidential conversations on world-politics 
with the leading British statesmen of the day. With the concur- 
rence of Orlov, Brunnow, Radziwill, and Adlerberg, the Tsar un- 
folded in undisguised fashion his fears for the preponderance of 
France in Northern Africa and in the Levant, and urged Well- 
ington, Peel, and Aberdeen to co-operate with himself and Aus- 
tria in keeping France in check. Yet any sort of co-operation 
was regarded by both powers as dependent upon a previous 
agreement regarding Turkey. In the ensuing secret discussions 
with the British ministers a complete agreement on all outstand- 
ing problems, notably that of Turkey, was reached during the 
visit. Great Britain and Russia determined to settle amicably 
their most difficult common problem through a partition of 
Turkey. This decision was simply the result of an admission of 
the fact that “by land, Russia exercises over Turkey a prepon- 
derant position; by sea, England occupies the same position. 
Isolated, the action of these two Powers might do a great deal 
of harm; combined, it may do much good.’ 

Since the Crimean War was fought largely to prevent the par- 
tition of Turkey, it is instructive to note just what was the spe- 
cific agreement of 1844. The secret understanding consisted of 
three parts: the verbal agreement made while Nicholas was in 


13 Letters to Queen Victoria, II, 12. 

4 Schiemann, “Russisch-englische Beziehungen,”’ Zeitschrift fiir ésteuropdische Ge- 
schichte, III (1913), 493. 

18 A section of the Nesselrode Memorandum of 1844 is quoted. See Eastern papers, 
1854, Part VI. 
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England;"* the Nesselrode Memorandum” which summarized in 
written form the points of agreement on the most hazardous of 
Anglo-Russian friction zones; and the ministerial letters of con- 
firmation of the Memorandum, exchanged between Nesselrode 
and Aberdeen, with the attendant correspondence." 

The result was the establishment of a secret understanding, 
directed against France, which outlined the bases for an ulti- 
mate partition of Turkey through the concerted action of Rus- 
sia, England, and Austria. The elimination of France in the de- 
termination of eastern affairs at that time amounted to a world- 
alliance between Russia and England because the contemplated 
isolation of France in Turkish questions would have as its corol- 
lary an Anglo-Russian co-operation in every other matter." 

The general agreement as verbally arranged included two 
definite points of undertaking respecting Turkey, confirmed by 
the language of the Nesselrode Memorandum: first, England 
and Russia determined to maintain the Ottoman empire as long 
as possible in its condition at that time (which was a weak condi- 
tion, but not too weak for the security of British and Russian in- 
terests in the Near East if internal reforms were effected); sec- 
ond, it was agreed that a preliminary understanding would be 
reached concerning the details of partition if in future it became 
evident that Turkey no longer could be maintained—or, “‘if we 
foresee that it must crumble to pieces,” as was the phrasing of 


16 The conversations were not recorded at the time of the visit. It is therefore neces- 
sary to reconstruct the main points from the sources cited above, footnotes 2 and 12, 
and below, footnotes 17 and 19. 


17 P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 307, No. 390-1/2 (the unsigned memorandum as copied 
by Brunnow, deposited among the F.O. papers March 29, 1854, immediately following 
the British declaration of war against Russia); Eastern papers, 1854, Part VI. A Rus- 
sian translation from the original French is given by A. N. Shebunin, Rossiya na 
Blizhnem V ostokye (Russia in the Near East] (Leningrad, 1926), pp. 57-59. An authen- 
tic explanation for Brunnow’s transcription of Nesselrode’s original draft is presented 
by Goryainov, Russian review, I (1912), No. III, 104. 

18 Goryainov, loc. cit., pp. 105-7; Zayonchkovsky, op. cit., I, 142-48 (texts). 

19 The agreement might have been made effective against France in the fall of 1844 
as a result of the Tahitian controversy. See Schiemann in Zeitschrift fiir dsteuropidische 
Geschichte, III, 496; Bloomfield to Aberdeen, September 21, 1844; P.R.O. MS, F.O., 
Russia, 300, No. 288; Parker, op. cit., III, 408; Zayonchkovsky, op. cit., I, 123. 
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the Memorandum on the point. Like the alliance of Miinchen- 
griitz, it was stated in advance that the terms of succession to 
Turkey should neither threaten the security of either contract- 
ing party nor endanger the maintenance of the European equi- 
librium. If, however, accidental or precipitate dissolution of 
Turkey occurred in advance of such preparations, or an attack 
by any power threatened the existence of Turkey—“‘if anything 
unforeseen should occur in Turkey’—Russia and England 
would concert as to their common course of conduct. In these 
conclusions with England Tsar Nicholas simply extended the 
principles of his agreement with Austria but corrected the most 
serious defect of the Convention of Miinchengriitz by the pro- 
vision that the terms of succession to Turkey were to be ar- 
ranged in advance of the actual dissolution of the decrepit 
empire. 

The Anglo-French rivalry in Tahiti and other places was soon 
terminated by satisfactory adjustments, while nothing immedi- 
ately occurred in Turkey to call for action on a basis of the un- 
dertaking. When the letters in acceptance of the tenets of the 
Memorandum were being exchanged at the beginning of 1845, 
Nesselrode, nevertheless, instructed Brunnow to begin discus- 
sions with Aberdeen that would aim at the formulation of pre- 
cise terms for a partition of Turkey, to be enforced at the proper 
time in future. Reiterating what Nicholas had told the British 
ministers personally, the vice-chancellor emphasized that Rus- 
sia would never permit either England or France to appropriate 
Constantinople and the Straits, nor would she support a recon- 
structed Byzantine empire on the ruins of Turkey. Moreover, 
Nicholas would not permit a gun to be fired to resurrect Turkey, 
once the empire crumbled either from external or internal 
causes.” This would leave, as theoretical bases and in conformi- 
ty with “European equilibrium,” either Austrian possession of 
the Turkish capital, its secondary control by Russia or England, 
or its establishment as a free city. Nicholas’ ideas as to the ulti- 
mate ownership of the Straits, however, were not communicated 


* Goryainov, loc. cit., p. 105. See also text of a memorandum which recorded a con- 
versation between Metternich and Nicholas in 1846; Stern, op. cit., VI, 507-9. 
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officially to England, for Brunnow at once advised his govern- 
ment to do nothing more at that time. He reported a belief, 
however, that the initiative on this important problem had been 
definitely conceded to Russia.” It is clear that Nicholas would 
have been willing to garrison the Bosphorus himself, while 
England and Austria might occupy the Dardanelles.” 

Guarded as a great state secret by each cabinet, the Nessel- 
rode Memorandum was transmitted to successive foreign secre- 
taries in England, with each of whom Brunnow entered into 
confidential conversations. The document passed through the 
hands of Aberdeen, Palmerston, Granville, Malmesbury, and 
Russell in order without being repudiated.” 

The British government under Derby and Malmesbury pur- 
sued a policy in full accord with the tenets of the understanding 
when in 1852 France sought to augment her political influence 
in the Levant. A Turco-Persian boundary question was ami- 
cably settled, co-operation between England and Russia pre- 
venting either Persia or Turkey from playing upon the natural 
jealousies of the European cabinets. In other affairs the rela- 
tions were marked by cordiality, in contrast to the strained rela- 
tions then existing between England and France. At one point, 
Malmesbury categorically asked Russia whether military aid 
would be forthcoming if France invaded Belgium, to which 
an answer of unhesitating support of England was given by 
Nicholas. Another evidence of the same thing is found in the 
plans for concerted action to prevent new difficulties between 


Abbas Pasha of Egypt and Abdul-Medjid.* In these various 


*1 Brunnow to Nesselrode, December 3, 1844; Goryainov, loc. cit., p. 107; Zayonchkov- 
sky, op. cit., I, 185. 

2 Martens, Recueil des traités, IV, 496, analyzes Nicholas’ ideas as expressed to 
Nesselrode in 1840. See Hans Schlitter, Aus der Regierungszeit Kaiser Franz Joseph I 
(Vienna, 1919), p. 95, for Nicholas’ proposal to Austria in the summer of 1853. See also 
Journal de Saint-Pétersbourg, March 24, 1854. 

%8 Puryear, op. cit., pp. 145-54, 196-225. The incisive remarks of the Earl of Derby 
in the house of lords on March 31, 1854, are significant evidence: Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary debates (3d ser.), CX XXII (1854), 159. 

** Memorandum by Brunnow, deposited with Malmesbury December 22, 1852; 
P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 417, No. 773. 
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discussions, Tsar Nicholas thought he perceived a new proof of 
solidarity between the two cabinets.” 

It is clear, moreover, that at the end of 1852 there was no sub- 
ject of serious conflict between St. Petersburg and London. 
Brunnow regarded the diplomatic structure as admirable, and so 
advised his government in a dispatch which summarized the 
negotiations for the year. Such was the condition when the 
statesman who had had an important part in the making of the 
secret understanding with Russia returned to power in England, 
this time as prime minister. Also, Lord John Russell, who previ- 
ously had been a partisan of the Anglo-Russian entente during 
five years as the prime minister of the United Kingdom, tempo- 
rarily assumed the foreign office portfolio under Aberdeen. 


II 


Political agreements quite naturally have varying degrees of 
effectiveness over long periods of time. In the history of the 
agreement of 1844 the high points of British intimacy with Rus- 
sia were reached under Aberdeen. Thus it was that when Aber- 
deen became prime minister at the end of 1852 there began a dis- 
tinctly new period of intimate relationship between the two 
powers, providing the immediate occasion, paradoxical as it 
may seem, for what later developed into the Crimean War. 

At the end of 1852 Russell was informed by Brunnow that 
Russia would have to take aggressive action to prevent an aug- 
mentation of French influence at the Porte, the principal griev- 
ance being the failure of Turkey to execute a firman of 1852 
which authorized the protection of the Greek Christian subjects 
of the Sultan in their traditional privileges; an autograph letter 
by Abdul-Medjid to Nicholas affirmed the same principle. Rus- 
sell interposed no objection, simply expressing the hope that this 
démarche would be undertaken in a spirit of conciliation and 
peace.** At the same time Aberdeen asstired Brunnow that he 

%6 Nicholas really thought that both England and Austria would take his part in the 
controversy with France. Zayonchkovsky, op. cit., I, 359; Shebunin, op. cit., p. 59; 
Zhigarev, op. cit., II, 28. 


26 (, December 31, 1852, recorded in a memorandum filed with Russell by Brunnow 
in February, 1853; P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 438, No. 404. 
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had in no way changed his own views regarding Turkey since 
1844.27 On the contrary, Aberdeen expressed a hatred for the 
oppressive governmental system in Turkey and evinced neither 
sympathy nor esteem for Napoleon III. The Russian ambassa- 
dor at London believed that British public opinion would not 
support the maintenance of Turkey.*% During January, 1853, 
word reached Nicholas that England was preparing to defend 
her coasts against a possible French attack.” To all appear- 
ances, a complete return to the conditions for an application of 
the policy so clearly enunciated in 1844 had been brought about. 
An important section of informed opinion in Europe, moreover, 
seemed to indicate a belief in the dictum so often repeated by 
Nicholas throughout his reign, that the “sick man” was 
doomed.*° 

At this junction, Nicholas made two important advances :(1) 
the Tsar inaugurated a new series of secret conversations with 
England regarding a completion of the plans for a peaceful par- 
tition of Turkey, using Sir Hamilton Seymour at St. Petersburg 
as the intermediary ;*! (2) early in February, 1853, Prince Men- 
shikov was ordered to Constantinople® with authority to re- 
trieve the lost Russian political ascendancy, his demands being 
supported by the massing of large numbers of Russian troops 
on the Turkish frontier. 

In the discussions with Seymour, Nicholas affirmed the con- 
tinuity of his promises to England and of Austria’s plan to co- 
operate with Russia. He thought there would be little difficulty 
in arranging the terms of succession to Turkey’s territories. 


27 Goryainov, loc. cit., p. 114. 

8 Ibid.; F. F. Martens, Recueil des traités, XII, 301. 

29 Seymour to Russell, February 4, 1853, reporting the pleasure at St. Petersburg 
resulting from this information, and the new move of the Tsar in dispatching Menshikov 
on an important mission to Constantinople; P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 424, No. 55. 

% For example, see Rose to ann, March 10, 1853; P.R.O. MS, F.O., Turkey, 930, 
No. 87. 

31 P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 424; Eastern papers, 1854, Part V. 

* The references for the Menshikov mission are voluminous. Brief accounts are in 
G.-F. Martens, Nouveau recueil général des traités, XV, 517-33; Zhigarev, op. cit., II, 
32-38. 
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The Tsar’s frankness elicited from Seymour the thought, as ex- 
pressed to Russell, that 

a noble triumph would be obtained by the civilization of the nineteenth 
century if the void left by the extinction of Mohammedan rule in Europe 
could be filled up without an interruption of the general peace, in conse- 
quence of the precautions adopted by the two principal governments the most 
interested in the destinies of Turkey.* 

The communications were handled secretly by the British 
cabinet, and Russell did not communicate them to any of the 
British embassies.** Aberdeen thought Nicholas’ remarks quite 
in conformity with his previous declarations,® and the British 
government was not alarmed at the overtures. Nor did the in- 
auguration of the mission of Menshikov call for an objection by 
England. On the contrary, Russell began to work in full har- 
mony with the tenets of the understanding of 1844 by counsel- 
ing France to moderation. 

On January 28 a vigorously worded dispatch in full conform- 
ity with recommendations of Nesselrode was sent to Paris for 
the information of the French government. The merits of the 
church dispute did not concern Great Britain, averred Russell, 
for treaties were being quoted by each power with equal confi- 
dence. What did concern England was the use of threats, and 
France was the first power to send a fleet to Turkish waters. 
France had raised the controversy; hence she should take a lead 
in concessions at that time.** An overture for alliance with 
France met with rebuff by Russell, who replied on January 29: 
“Notwithstanding the natural anxiety of France,” the British 
government was 


persuaded that the Emperor of Russia will not enter willingly, and certainly not 
without the consent of England, into any schemes for the subversion of the Otto- 
man power. Her Majesty's Government have reasons quite satisfactory to them 
for this persuasion. 

88 Seymour to Russell, January 23, 1853; P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 424, 24; Eastern 
papers, 1854, Part V, pp. 4-6. 

4 P.R.O. MS, F.O., Minutes for 1853, No. 23. 

% Aberdeen to Victoria, February 8, 1853; Letters of Queen Victoria, II, 535. 

%* Russell to Cowley, January 28, 1853; P.R.O. MS, F.O., France, 955, No. 51. It 
F seems evident that the dispatch was sent in response to the request of Nesselrode to 
Brunnow (ibid., F.O., Russia, 451, No. 103) which was delivered to Russell January 24, 
1853. 
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At the same time Russell udmitted that the Ottoman empire 
was in great peril and was a tempting prize to ambition, “from 
the very suspicion of ambition of another great and formidable 
empire.” The attitude of Turkey itself increased its own dan- 
ger.” It would be difficult to find a document in the British 
archives more nearly conforming to the ideas so often expressed 
by Tsar Nicholas from 1844 than this one. Moreover, it is un- 
likely that British official words more confirmatory of the tenets 
of the secret agreement of 1844 will be brought to light than 
these comments. 

Nicholas insisted that secret correspondence with England 
was indispensable and that a frank exchange of views on the 
partition of Turkey be undertaken. Russell submitted an eva- 
sive reply on February 9, 1853, but acknowledged that Rus- 
sia possessed paramount treaty rights in Turkey.* In further 
conversations with Seymour, Nicholas sketched his own ideas 
of the disposition of the spoils. For England there was sug- 
gested an appropriation of Egypt and Crete, while Russia would 
become the dominant power in the Balkans. The British am- 
bassador reported his personal opinion that the Tsar deliberate- 
ly was not explicit as to the ultimate disposition of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits.*® Clarendon, now in charge of British 
foreign affairs, regarded this proposal as wholly unsatisfactory.” 
Yet England did not ask for a more precise explanation from 
Nicholas, nor did she suggest different ideas as to the ultimate 
terms of partition. Before an answer to Nicholas was phrased 
in March, 1853, France had interposed herself into the situa- 
tion in a dramatic manner, and discussions on this interesting 
problem were terminated. 

During the life of the secret agreement of 1844 Nicholas al- 
ways had said that he did not care what France thought or did 
as long as England was in agreement with him. But that uni- 

* Russell to Cowley, January 29, 1853; ibid., F.O., France, 955, No. 53. The italics 
are mine. 

%8 Russell to Seymour, February 9, 1853; Eastern papers, 1854, Part V, pp. 6-8. 

39 Seymour to Russell, February 22, 1853 (received in London March 6, 1853); 
Eastern papers, Part V, pp. 9-12; P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 424, No. 88. 


40° |. . The thing was rejected as it deserved to be.” H. Maxwell, Life and letters of 
the [4th] Earl of Clarendon (London, 1913), II, 39. 
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lateral conclusion did not contemplate what England might 
think of what France did in Western Europe at a time when 
Russia was evading a categorical pronouncement on the ulti- 
mate disposition of Constantinople and the Straits. Herein seems 
to lie the basis of the collapse of the secret agreement of 1844. 

The arrival of Menshikov at Constantinople alarmed Hugh 
Rose, the British ambassador at the Porte, and a precipitate 
summons was dispatched (March 6, 1853) for the prompt ap- 
pearance of a British squadron at the Dardanelles. Admiral 
Dundas at Malta refused to comply with the request, trans- 
ferring it to London where Clarendon, Russell, Palmerston, 
Graham, and Aberdeen determined upon its refusal, March 19. 
Meanwhile Bendetti, acting chargé d’affaires at the French 
embassy in Constantinople, requested his government to send 
the French fleet from Toulon. Napoleon III responded prompt- 
ly and orders were sent on March 20 for the movement of the 
fleet to eastern waters. The fleet departed two days later, the 
French cabinet having been advised meanwhile that England 
would not co-operate in the expedition.*! 

On the day that Admiral Hamelin left Toulon, M. His 
de Butenval, a bellicose individual who was sent to Brussels on 
March 12, 1853, as French minister, used the Belgian for- 
eign minister as a channel of communication of French inten- 
tions by delivering a threat to invade Belgium whenever Austria 
and Russia appeared to have won victories over Abdul-Med- 
jid.*? Leopold at once circularized his chancellories, asking for 
European protection. Clarendon advised Belgium to prepare 
for any contingency.“ 

That the threat was intended primarily for the British gov- 
ernment Clarendon quickly evidenced in conversations with 
Brunnow. He regarded the French declaration at Brussels as 

4! See ibid., p. 3; C. F. Greville and H. Reeve (eds.), The Greville memoirs (London, 
1904), VII, 56; Eastern papers, I, 94; P.R.O. MS, F.O., France, 964; ibid., F.O., Turkey, 
930. 

“ Brunnow to Nesselrode, March 31, 1853 (reporting the affair, and transmitting the 
letter of King Leopold requesting Nicholas to aid if necessary); ibid., F.O., Russia, 426, 
No. 176. Compare Clarendon to Cowley, March 29, 1853; ibid., F.O., France, 956, 
No. 61. 

8 Tbid. 
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a means of intimidation employed by France, to react on the British cabinet 
in a manner to render England more amenable and more accommodating 
towards France to prevent the risks to which a foreign complication might ex- 
pose the destinies of Belgium. 

He told the Russian ambassador that this original conviction 
had been fortified when he simply compared dates. The French 
threat had been made on March 22, the same day the French 
squadron left Toulon while that of England remained in anchor- 
age at Malta. The opinion thus accepted by the British gov- 
ernment was that France was trying at any cost to re-establish 
a unity of action between the two maritime states.“ 

On the following day, March 23, 1853, Clarendon addressed 
to Russia his famous dispatch which terminated the negotia- 
tions that had been inaugurated by Tsar Nicholas relative to the 
partition of Turkey. The reason given was that eastern compli- 
cations would reopen treaties binding Western Europe.” Two 
days later Clarendon told Walewski, the French ambassador in 
London, that England was not taking the part of Russia in op- 
position to France.“ Official unity between France and England 
came at the end of May when joint orders were issued by both 
governments to advance their Mediterranean squadrons to the 
region of the Dardanelles.“ 

The time element for the dissolution of Turkey was the most 
important point for consideration in comparing the relative 
value England and Russia attached to the secret agreement.” 
Nicholas frankly was of the opinion throughout his long reign 
that Turkey was on the brink of disaster; Aberdeen was of that 
conviction after the events of 1828-29. Hence the utility of a 
provision for an advance determination or designation of the 
territorial succession to Turkey. On this precise point, however, 
England and Russia advanced divergent views in the summer of 


“ Brunnow to Nesselrode, March $1, 1853; ibid., F.O., Russia, 426, No. 176. 


~—* Clarendon to Seymour, March 23, 1853; Eastern papers, Part V, pp. 19-20; 
P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 420, No. 23. 


46 Clarendon to Cowley, March 29, 1853 (reporting a conversation of March 25 with 
Walewski); ibid., F.O., France, 956, No. 60. 


7 Clarendon to Canning, May 31, 1853; Eastern papers, Part V, p. 199. 


48 See Goryainov in Russian review, I, 104, on this point in connection with the 
Nesselrode Memorandum of 1844. 
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1853. The immediate or remote prospect of occurrence of the 
anticipated catastrophe was the argument. Therefore, when 
England categorically announced through Clarendon’s dispatch 
of March 23 that she was convinced that Turkey would survive 
a long number of years,” thus evading a direct commitment on 
partition terms, the practical utility of the agreement of 1844 
was lost. 

Meanwhile, however, the news of the British attitude regard- 
ing the original refusal of Great Britain to co-operate with 
France in the fleet movement had given Nicholas an unwar- 
ranted feeling of security regarding the British position.” 
Presuming upon an agreement with England, without having 
come to any definite partition terms, he assumed a menacing 
attitude in Turkey from which Russia could not retreat with 
honor after it became evident that England could no longer be 
considered her ally. 

The secret agreement of 1844 may be said to have terminated 
by the end of March, 1853."! Its réle was to prevent any precipi- 
tate action on the part of England or Russia in Turkey between 
1844 and 1853 and to give Russia a feeling of security in the 
spring of 1853 which was not in accord with official reasoning 
within Great Britain nor in line with the commercial conflict 
that had become striking in the attitude of British publicists 
toward Russia. A corollary of its collapse was the weakening of 
the alliance of Miinchengriitz, the latter ceasing to exist after 
January, 1854. ““The agreement of 1844,” says a competent 
American historian,®? “has been recalled often, rightly or 
wrongly, by later British statesmen, as one of their greatest lost 
opportunities.” 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 
ALBANY COLLEGE 

#9 See above, footnote 45. 

50 Seymour to Clarendon, April 5, 1853; P.R.O. MS, F.O., Russia, 426, No. 100. 

5! Nicholas, however, made an unsuccessful attempt to revive the understanding in 
October, 1853; see Letters of Queen Victoria, II, 559-66. 

5? Robert J. Kerner, “Importance of Eastern European history,” in the Historical 
outlook, XV (1924), p. 344. Professor Kerner’s article is the first attempt to correlate 
many of the economic, political, and strategic factors before the Crimean War. 














A MEMORANDUM CONCERNING CYPRUS, 1878 


HEN Great Britain in the spring of 1878 decided 

to occupy some place in the eastern Mediterranean 

as a strategic post from which she could more easily 

defend Turkey and the route to India from Russian aggression, 
several islands and points on the mainland were taken into con- 
sideration. In May, Cyprus was chosen as the most desirable 
location and the famous convention with Turkey drawn up. 
This action has generally been attributed to Disraeli’s initia- 
tive,' but Lady Cecil has presented some evidence to show that 
Lord Salisbury and Colonel Home of the war office intelligence 
department were responsible for the idea.?, Whether or not they 
were influenced in their views by a desire to present a policy 
presumably pleasing to their chief is an open question. Certain 
it is that Salisbury, and through him Colonel Robert Home, 
had a very considerable part in making the final decision to 
occupy Cyprus in preference to other points in the Near East. 
Colonel Home was one of the officers whom the British gov- 
ernment sent to Turkey in October, 1876, to make a study of 
the fortifications of Constantinople and the Straits. Early in 
January, 1877, while the Conference of Constantinople was in 
progress, he was asked by Salisbury to undertake the additional 
task of obtaining “‘as much military information as he could 
regarding the Turkish Empire, particularly the islands of 
Rhodes and Cyprus.’* After his return to England, his opinion 
on military matters in the Near East was often sought, and in 
1 See George E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (New York, 
1920), VI, 299; and the admirable essay upon the acquisition of Cyprus recently pub- 


lished by Sir James Headlam-Morley in Studies in Diplomatic History (London, 1930), 
pp. 193-211. 
2 Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (London, 1922), II, 
214-15, 265-70, 277. 
§’ Memorandum by General Sir J. L. A. Simmons, February 10, 1877, Public Record 
Office, MSS, F.O., 358/I, Simmons Papers. Cf. Cecil, II, 214. 
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March, 1878, he was consulted by Lord Salisbury on the ques- 
tion of a strategic post in the eastern Mediterranean. Home ad- 
vised the acquisition of Cyprus, but upon what grounds has 
not hitherto been divulged.‘ 

A memorandum preserved among the papers of General Sir 
John L. A. Simmons and here published for the first time gives 
a complete and interesting summary of Home’s reasons for 
recommending Cyprus. General Simmons, who went to the 
Congress of Berlin with the British delegation as chief military 
technical adviser, recorded the following interesting note on the 
first page of his copy of Home’s memorandum: 

Very Confidential. Given to me by Colonel Home when going with Lord 
Beaconsfield to attend Congress at Berlin in 1878. It was upon this paper 
that the convention, then secret, had been agreed upon with Turkey for ce- 
ding Cyprus to Gt. Britain. J.A.L.S.5 

Since the date at the end of the memorandum is June 8 and 
since there is no copy of this memorandum among the foreign 
office papers or in the printed corresportdence of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Beaconsfield, some doubt might arise as to the ac- 
curacy of Simmons’ statement. No doubt the date at the end 
of the paper is that of the copy rather than of the original 
paper. The carelessness with which this copy is written seems 
to indicate that it was hastily transcribed during the prepara- 
tions for the Congress of Berlin. It is also possible that this 
memorandum may be a record of the considerations which 
Home had put before Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield 
verbally or in some informal fashion whenever consulted. But 
even if this particular document was never laid before the Eng- 
lish ministers, it is nevertheless of great value as a revelation 
of what one of Salisbury’s trusted advisers was thinking and 
no doubt saying. It throws a curious light upon some of the 
considerations which brought about the occupation of Cyprus 
and determined British policy at the Congress of Berlin. 


Dwienut E. Lee 
Cuark UNIVERSITY 


* Cecil, II, 215. 5 P.R.O., MSS, F.O., 358/I, Simmons Papers. 
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HOME’S CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM® 


There are circumstances which it is needless to do more than refer 
to, which may render it desirable for Great Britain to obtain territorial 
advantages in the Levant to compensate her for Political changes 
which otherwise would render her position in the East insecure. It 
is very desirable to attempt to weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various places that from time to time have been named as 
desirable points for British occupation. 

Before arriving at any definite decision on such a subject it is de- 
sirable first to try and answer the question; what is it that we really 
require at the Eastern end of the Mediterranean? There are four dis- 
tinct causes that render it desirable that England should be in pos- 
session of some place in the Levant—these causes may be termed :— 


The Political 
The Military 
The Naval 

The Commercial 


As regards the first, the Kernel of the Eastern question undoubtedly 
lies in the difficulty that exists of getting races of different origin, re- 
ligion, and language to live harmoniously together and give time and 
scope for the action of Civilization to remove hatred and soften the 
memories of old wrongs committed one on the other. No one who 
knows the East will deny that none of the races in the East are suffi- 
ciently advanced to take the leading position. 

Various denominations of Christians and Moslems, the various 
races to be found in the East all look to England as the Country 
which alone can assume such a position; the well known integrity of 
her officials, and the success that has always attended her efforts at 
administrating Eastern nations, have placed her in a position that no 
other nation holds. 

It is, therefore, desirable that if England does acquire any territory 
in the East it should be sufficiently large, possessed of sufficient mate- 
rial resources and inhabited by such races of people as shall allow the 
experiment of what good government will do being fairly tried. 

The political effect produced by observing the rapid development 

6 The copy among the Simmons papers (P.R.O., MSS, F.O., 358/1) is merely en- 
titled “Memorandum.” It is written in a clerk’s hand on the usual government foolscap 
paper. The marginal notations were apparently made by Simmons, for the handwriting 


is similar to that of the note on the first page initialed by him. The sketch mentioned 
in the last paragraph of this memorandum is missing from the Simmons copy. 
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of a country under English rule—the peace and prosperity that would 
reign in it and the satisfaction of the inhabitants at the change from 
Turkish to British government would be incalculable and would do 
more to maintain English prestige than half a dozen Campaigns. 

So long as the Dardanelles and Bosphorus are MAINTAINED’ 


in Status Quo, the English interests are to be found in Asiatic rather 
than in European Turkey. What we require militarily speaking is 
then some place that shall give us potentially the Keys of Asia Minor. 
Some place sufficiently large for us to assemble an Army on, to make 
it the secure base for checking any hostile advance from the Cacausus 
[sic], or the head waters of the Tigris and Euphrates or either the 
Persian Gulf or Suez Canal. We require a place that shall without 
difficulty feed an Army, we require a place where mules, oxen and 
horses can be obtained and where large bodies of troops of all arms can 
be encamped. 

Looking to the naval requirements we need a good and easily 
defensible harbour—from which our men of war can watch the lines 
of communication with India passing through the Suez Canal and 
where they may securely coal. 

Commercially we require a place from which English manufacturers 
may make their way into the East a place which will attract the 
carrying trades of the Levant and which will act as a depét for 
English goods. Such a point as Alexandria, now to a certain extent is, 
but in English not foreign hands. 

Looking to the fact that all the Indian traffic is passing out of 
Sailing ships into Steamers as a consequence of the opening of the 
Suez Canal, we need a secure place in our own territory for such 
vessels to coal in.® 

Further we require a place such that a small British Garrison may 
defend it; where we can raise an efficient Militia and a place the out- 
going of which shall be balanced by some incomings, in the form of 
Revenue. In general terms the foregoing are our wants. 

The following places have been proposed. The Peninsula of Gallip- 
oli with the territory on the Asiatic side between the Gulf of Edremid 
and the Sea of Marmora. The Island of Mytilene, the Island of Lem- 
nos, the Island of Stampalia, the Island of Crete, Scanderoon, Accre 
[sic], Haifa, Alexandria, the Island of Cyprus. 

(1) As regards Gallipoli it is to [sic] far out of the way of the line 





7 Underscored in pencil, probably by the writer of the marginal notes. 
8 Marginal note: “This is not the fact. 1/7th of the whole trade of Great Britain 
rounds the Cape of G. Hope.” 
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of the Indian trade, to meet our requirements, it would be a standing 
menace to Russia and Turkey, nay even to Austria and Italy whose 
ships trading in the Black Sea and mouth of the Danube would have 
to pass under the guns of our works. 

It is a continental possession and as such we would be at all times 
exposed to Custom House difficulties such as those existing at Gibral- 
tar. We should have to fortify it very strongly at a cost of at least 
2} millions and it does not command the very country Syria and 
Mesopotamia that it is so requisite to retain a control over. 

Even if there were any prospects of our getting it, it does not offer 
what we want. 

(2) The Island of Lemnos possesses a good harbour, but it is sterile, 
it is too close to the mouth of the Dardanelles and too much out of 
the way of our Indian track. 

(3) The Island of Myteleni [sic], has two good harbours, is fertile 
and productive. It is also too much out of the way of our Indian 
track. 

Both are rather points of observation for watching the mouth of 
the Dardanelles.—Neither can be said to give us what we need. 

(4) Stampalia. It has been proposed to occupy a portion of this 
island, using either Port Vatly [sic! Vathy] or Port Maltezana as a 
harbour.— 

Stampalia is near enough to the Indian Trade route to protect it. 
It is near enough to the Dardanelles to watch the outlet of the Strait. 

One harbour Port Vatly requires dredging, the other is said to be 
rather exposed and have indifferent holding ground. The Naval au- 
thorities prefer Port Maltezana. 

This island appears to give a coaling and naval station and nothing 
more. “The supply of water is limited and on its first occupation 
would have to be provided by distillation.” It cannot be said that 
the occupation of the rock will ever give the country what it requires 
in the East. 

(5) Crete.—Is a very large island admirably situated for watching 
the Adriatic and the Egean Seas, and for protecting the Indian trade 
route. It also is large and fertile, contains many most excellent har- 
bours and would in all probability pay for itself. It is too far from the 
Syrian coast and does not divide the distance from Malta to Port 
Said as well as might be wished. Nevertheless taken as a whole Crete 
offers enormous advantages. 

Its disadvantages are, it is inhabited by a race of people of remark- 
able homogeneity, a race that have always had national aspirations, 
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and have always sought a union with Greece, an occupation of Crete 
would infallibly produce political trouble and be a cause of weakness 
rather than strength, also from its great length as compared with its 
breadth it is difficult to defend offering many excellent points for an 
Army to attack it. 

(6) Scanderoon has at all times been deemed the gate of Asia, the 
way by which the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris have been 
approached. Such as it was in former days such it is now—, the trade 
from Aleppo and all the surrounding country finding its outlet there. 
The harbour or rather roadstead of Scanderoon is the best on the 
Coast. If ever the Euphrates Valley line is constructed it will prob- 
ably be the Mediterranean terminus of the line. Although it is an 
unhealthy place, yet it is believed by extensive drainage works, it 
may be made healthy. The harbor although good affords little facility 
for embarking or disembarking goods, as the water is very shoal for 
long distances and jetties or piers of considerable magnitude must be 
run out before it could be used. 

It cannot however be denied that viewed either politically, com- 
mercially, or from a Naval point of view, it offers many advantages. 
Its disadvantages may be stated to be:—It is on a continent. The 
boundary afforded by the line of mountains encircling the bay does 
not afford a sufficiently large area. If our territory is extended across 
the Boundary, where are we to stop? Will we not have to take posses- 
sion of the whole country up to the Euphrates including the great 
city of Aleppo? The restricted space between the sea and the hills 
offers few advantages for forming an army on, and if troops are en- 
camped to the Eastward of the Beilan Pass, there would be great 
difficulty in moving them back for embarkation. An occupation of 
Scanderoon may compel the country to move too fast. 

(7) Accre. The Roadstead of Accre is not good, its water supply 
is indifferent, it does not afford sufficient space to be dealt with. 

(8) Haifa. The same may be said of Haifa, the influence of both 
these places is limited by the desert country to the East of the Jordan 
river. 

(9) Alexandria, offers very great advantages in every way. But as 
it is the sole Port of Egypt, the occupation of Alexandria would mean 
the occupation of Egypt, hence it may be left out of consideration. 

(10) The Island of Cyprus. 

This island appears to offer very great advantages. (1) It is of a 
size sufficient and possesses material resources of such nature, that, 
good government will quickly produce results. It is inhabited by a 
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very mixed race:—as an experiment in treating the Eastern question 
fairly, there could be no better place. What is done in Cyprus will 
be known all through Syria and Asia Minor. The progress that un- 
doubtedly would follow, were this island a British possession would 
do more to convince Eastern nations of the value of civilization, and 
the benefits of good government than anything else. The result would 
extend British prestige far and wide in the Levant. Not being on a 
continent there would be no difficulties as to custom dues, transit dues 
or other questions of that nature.® 

Militarily speaking, it affords ample space for forming an Army 
and possesses large quantities of Mules Oxen and supplies of all 
kinds. It is easily defended, for the inhabitants would soon form a 
militia.!° Whoever holds Cyprus potentially holds Scanderoon, in 
short it is just to say that holding Cyprus gives Scanderoon. Its 
defence is not difficult there are few landing places and those not very 
good. Very light defences would be required for as remarked by the 
Admiralty—“It is not probable that this Coaling Station would be 
exposed to the attack of heavy armour protected ships; our fleet in 
the Mediterranean would probably be powerful enough to prevent 
any such attack.’ works sufficient “‘to protect the harbour against 
the desultory attack of one or two vessels, the sole! object of which 
might be the destruction of the Store of Coal.” would be all that is 
really requisite. In a naval point of view, the harbour is deficient. 
But there are many facilities for making a harbour as is shown on the 
sketch attached. Such a harbour would be far superior to any other 
in the Levant, and it is questionable if harbour accommodation here 
would not be cheaper than at Scanderoon or elsewhere. Commercially, 
the Island is admirably adapted for becoming a depot for English 
manufacturers and the trade into Syria and Asia Minor. 

[Signed] Home Col army 
8/6/78. 


® Marginal note: ‘‘Not as regards articles consumed in the island—but duties wd 
be levied on them when transferred to the Continent.” 


10 Marginal note: “It must have a permanent British Garrison of considerable 
strength.” 

11 Marginal note: “This remark of the Admiralty applies to the present conjunction 
why has [it] been necessary to fortify Malta & Gibraltar so strongly if not to provide 
against a combination of the maritime powers—& the possible enforced absence of the 
British fleet for a time.” 


12 Marginal note: “‘No longer the sole object if it become a great centre of trade and 
a refitting as well as coaling station.” 








HISTORIES OF MODERN EUROPEAN THOUGHT, 
1918-1930 


I 
[a paper is an attempt to bring together and classify the histories 


of modern European thought which have been published since the 

close of the war. A word as to limitations. It omits (1) publications in 
foreign languages, (2) books which cover more than the modern period of 
Western thought, as e.g., W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham’s recent History of 
science in its relations with philosophy and religion,' and (3) historical surveys 
which have appeared in learned journals and in the proceedings of learned 
societies. Each of these omitted groups would require an article to do them 
any sort of justice. 

Since Merz began publishing, in 1904, his monumental History of European 
thought in the nineteenth century, it has become increasingly clear that a new 
genre of historical writing is coming into its own. With two or three excep- 
tions, there are as yet no other comprehensive surveys of general thought in 
Europe available for English readers. But it would seem to be only a matter 
of time until historians will begin to synthesize the findings of the army of 
specialists who are writing in this field today. Under these circumstances, an 
approximately exhaustive inventory of what has been done, especially in 
recent years, may be of some value. 

As this review proceeds, it will be clear that most recent histories of thought 
are histories of some phase of thought. Historical writings in this field, for 
the period under consideration, may be classified into five groups: histories 
of (1) general thought, (2) scientific thought, (3) social thought, (4) philo- 
sophical thought, and (5) miscellaneous. Within these major classifications, 
others are required. The output of this sort of material is already large, and 
seems to be increasing yearly. The emphasis, unavoidably and perhaps wisely, 
is on special surveys. But the further this specializing goes, the more complex 
and bewildering the picture, the more urgent the need becomes for some 
“‘master of those who know” to present a composite picture of what is emerg- 
ing. Preserved Smith has made a beginning in the first volume of his History 
of modern culture. He promises to bring the story down to the present day in 
four volumes. A glance at the bibliographical footnotes which accompany the 
text of this paper, and cover only a small portion of the field, will convey 
clearly enough the dimensions of his task. One has hopes that George Sarton 
will one day turn from the myriad details of his Zsis and his bibliographical 


1 New York, 1930. 
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history of ancient and medieval thought, to write the book we need—or at 
least the first edition of it, for it will never be a finished job. 

The concern here, however, is with the labor of the specialists. Out of a 
survey of their work, it may be possible to catch the broad outlines of the big 
story they are producing line by line. But, before passing to a consideration 
of recent monographs on specific phases, it is necessary to note briefly the 
few pioneers who have attempted a synoptic review of the thought of some 
period or country in modern times. 


I 


Professor J. H. Randall, Jr.’s Making of the modern mind: a survey of the 
intellectual background of the present age,? though a textbook for undergradu- 
ates, stands practically alone in the field it covers. It sketches the history 
of Western thought from medieval times to the present. It may be said, with- 
out malice prepense, that the most valuable part of the book is the table of 
contents. For Mr. Randall has contrived, by careful phrasing, to build up a 
very comprehensive schedule, bringing together many scattered topics. 
The twenty-two chapters are divided fairly evenly among telescopic surveys of 
the intellectual outlook of the Christian middle ages, the new cultural horizon 
of the Renaissance, the development of the conception of Nature in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and what he terms “thought and as- 
piration in the growing world” of the last hundred years. He aims to weave 
together the science, the political and social theory, the philosophy, and the 
religious thought in each of these periods. His book will no doubt date itself 
very rapidly; it represents an attempt to do too much in too limited a space. 
But it still offers, for those who have not read it, a bird’s-eye view of a vast 
body of material not brought together before. 

Less than half as long, but written with more grasp and authority, A. N. 
Whitehead’s Science and the modern world covers roughly the same period but 
with a different emphasis throughout. The book embodies, to use the author’s 
words, a study of some aspects of the history of Western culture in so far as it 
has been influenced by the development of science. It is neither a history of 
science nor a history of general thought, but a history of the impact upon the 
latter of some major conceptions elaborated in the former. It was written 
with the purpose of indicating, by a few bold but firm strokes, the penetra- 
tion of European thought by the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
conception of Nature as a mechanism, the later eighteenth-century “romantic 
reaction” against this “world-machine,” the nineteenth-century conception 
of organism and evolution, and the twentieth-century relativity and quantum 
theories. The book is one of those seminal essays whose values are propor- 
tionate to the reader’s knowledge of the subject. 

Randall and Whitehead cover, however sketchily, the entire period of 
modern history. Valuable writing has been done on particular centuries. One 


2 Boston, 1926. 3 New York, 1925. 
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of the most interesting of these centurial surveys of general thought is Henry 
Osborn Taylor’s Thought and expression in the sixteenth century. ““My pur- 
pose,” Mr. Taylor says, “is to give an intellectual survey of the sixteenth 
century, to set forth the human susceptibilities and faculties of this alluring 
time, its tastes, opinions and appreciations as these expressed themselves in 
scholarship, in literature, in philosophy, in science and in religion.”” Within 
limits, the purpose is achieved. All the major figures of the century live again. 
Around the names and personalities of Petrarch, Boccacio, Lorenzo, Poliziano, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Mr. Taylor writes his chapters 
on the humanism of Italy. Erasmus and Luther are dealt with in detail, by 
themselves. The pages on “The French mind” are among the liveliest in the 
book. Literature and religion receive most of the space devoted to England. 
Science and philosophy (“‘because these are international’’) are reviewed as a 
conclusion. The book shares the virtues and the vices of the author’s earlier 
histories of ancient and medieval thought. It does not aim to be a compre- 
hensive history of sixteenth-century thought, but to “‘set forth the human 
susceptibilities and faculties of this alluring time, its tastes, opinions and 
appreciations.” In doing precisely this, and in doing it well, Mr. Taylor 
writes a selective, anecdotal, jerky portrait gallery. The portraits are splen- 
did. The Machiavelli, the Erasmus, the Rabelais, the Calvin, have flesh and 
blood. But a portrait gallery is not a history. Mr. Taylor’s figures live, but 
the century’s intellectual history does not. The history of ideas is not the 
history of personalities. 

Preserved Smith published last year the first volume of what promises to 
be, when completed, the most comprehensive history of modern thought 
available in any language, The history of modern culture, Vol. I, The great re- 
newal.® This first volume is a packed survey of the intellectual history of the 
period which falls between 1543 and 1687. Nothing which can claim a place 
in a history of general thought designed for moderately popular reading 
seems to have been left out. The material is brought together under four 
main heads: the sciences, the humanities, social control, and the spirit of the 
times. As its extensive bibliography suggests, Professor Smith is harvesting 
where others have already labored over the minutiae. It is doubtful if one man 
could have written the book, were it not possible to do this. The chapter 
headings provide an excellent idea of what any general history of thought 
should include. The sciences reviewed include astronomy, physics, mathe- 
matics, geography, biology, anatomy, and the new “scientific method.” The 
humanities comprise the philosophy, the political theory, historiography, 
biblical and classical scholarship of the time. The general term “social con- 
trol” serves to bring together the materials on education, religion, freedom of 
thought, superstition, laws, persecution, and tolerance. The story concludes 


4 New York, 1920. 
5 New York, 1930. Cf. the review in this Journal, II (1930), 648-52. 
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with three chapters on the “Spirit of the times,” devoted to morals and man- 
ners, to literature and art. In return for so generous a spread, one hesitates 
at anything but praise. The book, however, shares with so many others a 
rather feverish insistence on progress and on the value of everything modern. 
But discounting this highly personal factor, it seems quite probable that 
(for some years) it will be indispensable to students and teachers interested in 
the history of European thought. By limiting himself to one century, Mr. 
Smith has been able to produce an unusually rich and finished picture. 
Completed by the three promised volumes, it will provide the first full- 
length study of the growth of modern ideas.® 
Ill ’ 

During the last fifteen years, thanks to some extent, no doubt, to the en- 
couragement and example of Dr. Charles Singer in England and Dr. George 
Sarton in the United States, histories of science have increased in number 
at an astonishing rate. It is no easy matter to keep up to date, even with a 
bibliography. It will be an interesting problem for future historians to ac- 
count for the fact of a very consciously pragmatic generation, ready to deny 
the significance of the past, devoting so much of its time to writing histories 
of past science. One fact which indicates the recency of this crop of histories 
of science is the absence of general histories on a par with those of particular 
sciences. The lack of co-ordination and assimilation is more obvious here 
than in any other phase of the history of thought. There is not, in English, 
one comprehensive history of modern science. There are a few manuals which 
aim to tell the general history of science from earliest times to the present. 
But these amount to little more than disconnected chapters on the better- 
known phases and periods of the major sciences. Sarton’s huge Introduction 
to the history of science, Vol. I, From Homer to Omar Khayyam’ (little more 
than an annotated bibliography), suggests all too clearly the labors that 
await the historian of modern science.’ 


6 Within the period 1918-30 the following general histories covering all or some part 
of Western thought have appeared: E. Friedell, Cultural history of the modern age, Vol. I 
(translated; New York, 1930); F. S. Marvin (ed.), Recent developments in European 
thought (New York, 1920); V. L. Parrington, Main currents in American thought (8 vols.; 
New York, 1927-30); E. Scott, Men and thought in modern history (New York, 1921); 
D. C. Somervell, English thought in the nineteenth century (London, 1929); D. Mornet, 
French thought in the eighteenth century (translated; New York, 1929); F. M. Stawell 
and F. S. Marvin, The making of the western mind: a short survey of European culture 
(London, 1923); W. H. Hudson, The story of the Renaissance (New York, 1924). 

7 Baltimore, 1927. 


8 Within the period 1918-30, the following histories of general science have appeared: 
E. S. Dana (ed.), A century of science in America with special reference to the American 
Journal of Science, 1818-1918 (New Haven, 1918); A. Defries, Pioneers of science (Lon- 
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The highly specialized nature of the monographs that have appeared with- 
in the period 1918-30 makes it difficult to mention more than authors and 
titles. To indicate, even in a general way, the ground covered by such a work 
as Professor L. E. Dickson’s colossal History of the theory of numbers® is an 
embarrassing task for one not trained in these matters. Evaluation would 
be more so. The same may be said of T. Muir’s The theory of determinants in 
the historical order of development.” These, and similar treatises," although 
almost unintelligible to the uninitiated, do, nonetheless, reveal a thoroughness 
which delights even where it conveys no meaning. 

An interesting chapter in modern physics has been told briefly by N. M. 
Bligh in The evolution and development of the quantum theory." Since the sub- 
ject calls for words as well as mathematical symbols, the story can be fol- 
lowed in its main points by a lay reader. The rise of the quantum theory is 
traced as far as possible in historical order, a mathematical deduction of each 
law being given as it arises. The account begins with the problem of radiation 
in its historical setting. This is followed by the history of the ideas bearing 
on the connection between the temperature of a body and the rate of energy 
emission; by an account of statistical mechanics as elaborated principally by 
Clerk Maxwell; the formulation of Wien’s law, the Rayleigh-Jeans law, and 
Planck’s law of radiatioa. The volume concludes with an exposition of the 
application of these concepts to light, heat, and spectra phenomena by Ein- 
stein, Bohr, Rutherford, and others. Perhaps the most readable short history 
of one phase of modern physics is D. M. Turner’s Makers of science: electricity 
and magnetism." It is a companion to I. B. Hart’s earlier Makers of science: 
mathematics, physics, astronomy. Miss Turner has written her book topical- 
ly, instead of biographically—always a clearer method in histories of ideas. 
Her pages on electrostatics in the eighteenth century cover the work of Frank- 
lin, Musschenbroek, Priestly, Cavendish, and others. Chapters on the history 
of theories and discoveries of electro current, electromagnetism, electrical 


don, 1928); F. J. Rowbotham, The story lives of great scientists (New York, 1918); R. H. 
Murray, Science and scientists in the nineteenth century (New York, 1925); D. M. Turner, 
History of science teaching in England (London, 1927); F. W. Westaway, Scientific meth- 
od, its philosophy and practice (London, 1919); R. T. Gunther, Early science in Oxford 
(7 vols.; Oxford, 1923-25); M. Ornstein, The réle of scientific societies in the seventeenth 
century (Chicago, 1928). 

® Washington, 1920-23. 

% Vol. IV. New York, 1920. 

"uF. Cajori, History of the concepts of limits and flurions in Great Britain from Newton 
to Woodhouse (Chicago, 1919), and Early mathematical sciences in North and South 
America (Boston, 1928); M. A. Nordgaard, Historical survey of algebraic methods of ap- 
proximating the roots of numerical higher equations up to the year 1819 (New York, 1922); 
H. M. Walker, Studies in the history of statistical method (Baltimore, 1929). 

2 New York, 1926. 13 New York, 1927. 14 New York, 1923. 
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measurement, electrolysis, electrical constitution of matter, etc., bring to- 
gether the names and contributions which have created the science, from 
Galvani and Volta to Maxwell and Arrhenius.” 

Within the period under review no history of chemistry of any great im- 
portance has appeared. F. J. Moore’s History of chemistry"* may be noted 
among others.'7 The same may be said perhaps for histories of modern as- 
tronomy. There have been popular reviews of this science in its recent spec- 
tacular phases, but none on a par with the histories of mathematics noted 
above.'® The same cannot be said of histories of botany. R. I. Harvey-Gib- 
son’s very complete survey of this material in Outlines of the history of botany,” 
followed by his Short history of botany,™ has left little to be desired. An inter- 
esting bypath, the history of the study of plant diseases, was opened by H. H. 
Whetzel’s Outline of the history of phytopathology.” * 

The history of the physiological and medical sciences has been written and 
rewritten to a greater extent than any other. Just how much of this industry 
is due to the contagious enthusiasm of Singer, it would be interesting to know. 
His own writings have dealt chiefly with the early stages of these sciences; 
but in the one or two cases where he has brought his story dowh to modern 
times, his command of the material is masterly. His little Discovery of the 


1 J. A. Fleming, Fifty years of electricity: the memoirs of an electrical engineer (New 
York, 1921); E. Hendrick, Modern views of physical science (Philadelphia, 1925); A. 
Macfarlane, Ten British physicists of the nineteenth century (New York, 1919); A. J. 
Snow, Matter and gravity in Newton’s physical philosophy: a study in the natural philos- 
ophy of Newton’s time (New York, 1926); F. H. Loring, Atomic theories (New York, 
1921). 

16 New York, 1918. 

17 E. F. Armstrong, Chemistry in the twentieth century (New York, 1924); R. W. T. 
Gunther, Early science in Oxford: chemistry (London, 1921); B. Harrow, Eminent 
chemists of our time (New York, 1920); J. N. Leonard, Crusaders of chemistry (Garden 
City, New York, 1930); E. F. Smith, Chemistry in old Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1919); 
W. A. Tilden, Famous chemists: the men and their work (New York, 1921); E. J. Holm- 
yard, The great chemists (London, 1928); I. Masson, Three centuries of chemistry (New 
York, 1925); J. R. Partington, The composition of water (London, 1928); R. Stern, 
Short history of chemistry (London, 1924); J. E. Marsh, The origin and growth of chemical 
science (London, 1929). 

18H. Dingle, Modern astrophysics (New York, 1924); J. L. E. Turner (ed.), His- 
tory of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1820-1920 (London, 1923); A. Noyes, The 
torch-bearers [a sketch of the history of astronomy since Copernicus, in verse] (Lon- 
don, 1922); H. Macpherson, Modern astronomy: its rise and progress (New York, 
1926). 

19 New York, 1919. 20 New York, 1926. 21 Philadelphia, 1918. 


2 Cf. also R. T. Gunther, Early British botanists and their gardens (London, 1922); 
E. S. Rohde, The old English herbals (New York, 1922); E. Hawks and A. S. Boulger, 
Pioneers of plant study (New York, 1928). 
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circulation of the blood™ is an example. R. H. Hunter’s Short history of anat- 
omy™ is, beyond comparison, the best piece of work on this subject published 
since the war. The story is too complicated to be summed up in a sentence. 
A list of the names, from Vesalius down, whose contributions have been 
passed in review, would be rather pointless. C. M. Taylor, in The discovery 
of the air and of its changes during breathing® has followed a method which 
seems peculiarly fitted to the history of science (I mean the method of isolat- 
ing a particular problem and dealing with it historically). A very fascinating 
account of one department of modern medicine is to be found in K. Faber’s 
history of diagnosis, Nosography in modern internal medicine.“ The most im- 
portant historical writings in this field do not fall within the scope of this 
paper: most of them are not confined to the modern period. The works, e.g., 
of Singer, Garrison, Osler, and others carry the story back into ancient and 
medieval times.” 

Until two years ago the student of psychology who desired a detailed and 
comprehensive survey of the history of his subject had few books at his dis- 
posal. J. M. Baldwin’s meager volumes are practically useless. The transla- 
tion of Klemm’s Geschichte* is valuable for certain topics. G. S. Hall’s 
Founders of modern psychology” is a collection of long and rather wordy essays 
on the pioneer psychologists, chiefly German. H. C. Warren’s very good His- 
ory of association psychology™ reveals its limits in its title. The only authorita- 


23 London, 1922. *4 Chicago, 1925. % London, 1923. 26 New York, 1923. 

27 Anatomy, physiology, and medicine: L. Choulant, History and bibliography of 
anatomic illustration in its relation to anatomic science and the graphic arts (translated; 
Chicago, 1920); C. A. Ballance, A glimpse into the history of the surgery of the brain (New 
York, 1922); A. Chaplin, Medicine in England during the reign of George III (the author, 
1919); H. A. Colwell, An essay on the history of electrotherapy and diagnosis (London, 
1922); P. De Kruif, Microbe hunters (New York, 1926); K. Faber, Nosography in modern 
internal medicine (New York, 1923); J. C. Hemmeter, Master minds in medicine (New 
York, 1927); A. Miles, The Edinburgh school of surgery before Lister (London, 1918); 
W. Osler, Incunabula medica: a study of the earliest printed medical books 1467-1480 
(London, 1923); G. Parker, The early history of surgery in Great Britain (New York, 
1920); J. J. Walsh, History of medicine in New York: three centuries of progress (New 
York, 1919); Sir E. Sharpey Schafer, History of the Physiological Society, 1876-1926 
(London, 1927); H. R. Spencer, History of British mid-wifery 1650-1800 (London, 1927); 
C. Bernard, Introduction to the study of experimental medicine (translated; New York, 
1927); A. H. Buck, The dawn of modern medicine 1750-1850 (New Haven, Conn., 
1920); F. J. Cole, Early theories of sexual generation (London, 1931); J. Needham, A 
chart to the history of biochemistry and physiology (London, 1929); J. J. Haegerty, Four 
centuries of medical history in Canada (Toronto, 1928); G. F. Still, The history of pediat- 
rics, to the end of the eighteenth century (London, 1931); H. R. Viets, A brief history of 
medicine in Massachusetts (New York, 1930). 


% History of psychology (New York, 1914). 
29 New York, 1912. %® New York, 1921. 
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tive work in the field was G. S. Brett’s History of psychology, Vol. III, * a 
book which is considerably wider in its scope than many psychologists believe 
they require, and which is illuminating in proportion to what the reader 
already knows. In one year, 1929, this want was satisfied by the publication 
of G. Murphy’s Historical introduction to modern psychology* and E. G. Bor- 
ing’s History of experimental psychology.* Together, these two books give a 
good working account of this new science. Limitations of space make it de- 
sirable to deal rather fully with only one of these large volumes. As Murphy’s 
Introduction is distinctly wider in its appeal, Boring’s account of the develop- 
ment of experimental psychology will be left with the remark that no other 
treatment before or since 1918 approaches it in completeness. 

Murphy’s book is exactly what he calls it—a historical introduction to the 
subject. He has provided such a wealth of material and brought his account 
down so far into the twentieth century that it is an excellent book through 
which to approach contemporary psychology. He divides the survey into 
three parts. The first sketches in rather too broad lines the ideas of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. This is the pre-experimen- 
tal period in the history of the subject. It was brought to a close by the 
“laboratory” work of Weber and Fechner in the early nineteenth century. 
Part II is the history of experimental psychology from Weber to Wundt. 
Part III is an examination of contemporary schools and movements. The 
method here ceases to be chronological in favor of topical. Some chapters 
are devoted to reviewing the results in recent studies of memory, acquisition 
of skill and learning, physiological psychology, intelligence, etc. Others deal 
with recent movements, e.g., functional, structural, gestalt, and behavioristic, 
psychology. Still others are devoted to such developments as psychoanalysis, 
social and genetic psychology, instinct theories, I.Q. testing, and personality 
analysis. It does not require much knowledge of psychology to realize that 
Part III covers an enormous territory. As Professor Kantor remarked in re- 
viewing the book, “It is no depreciation of a fine work to record a certain 
sketchiness of treatment when so much material is handled in a little over two 
hundred pages.’ 


31 New York, 1921. 
32 New York, 1929. 33 New York, 1929. 


34 Other titles are: B. Edgell, Theories of memory (London, 1924); S. Ferenczi 
and Otto Rank, The development of psycho-analysis (Washington, 1925); B. Hart, 
Psychopathology: its development and its place in medicine (New York, 1927); W. N. 
Northridge, Modern theories of the unconscious (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1925); 
A. A. Roback, Behaviorism and psychology (New York, 1923) and The psychology of 
character (New York, 1927); A. R. Uren, Recent religious psychology (New York, 1929); 
C. J. Warden, A short outline of comparative psychology (New York, 1927); H. Wick- 
ham, The misbehaviorists (New York, 1928); W. R. Dennes, The method and presupposi- 
tions of group psychology (Berkeley, California, 1924); B. H. Bode, Conflicting psy- 
chologies of learning (Boston, 1929); H. E. Garrett, Great experiments in psychology 
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There remain two titles among the histories of science which should be 
noted, the one for its importance, the other for its novelty: Emmanuel 
Radl’s History of biological theories® and J. M. Drachman’s Studies in the 
literature of natural science.* The first of these, translated from the German, 
is a portion of a larger Geschichte. It provides an account of biological theory 
in the nineteenth century, with special reference to the formulation and de- 
velopment of the theory of evolution. Some who are competent to pass judg- 
ment upon it have described it as partial to vitalism and overcritical of the 
naturalism which inspired the work of Darwin and his successors. Be this as 
it may, the book remains one of the most extensive and informative surveys 
available in English today. Drachman’s volume of Studies attempts some- 
thing which has rarely, if ever, been done before, namely, to examine the 
works of the eminent scientists as pieces of literature and fine writing. Al- 
though limited primarily to the nineteenth century, the book has been written 
with reference to men who provide excellent material for the experiment. 
Most of us are able to recall passages from Lyell, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall 
to name only a few, which are literature in every sense of that rather ambigu- 
ous term. Drachman’s book, because it breaks into new territory, must be 
evaluated without that helpful comparison with other attempts in the same 
field. Although not intended in any sense to be a history of scientific ideas, 
the book does undoubtedly bring together considerable material not else- 
where available in one volume, and does place the question of scientific writing 
in a new and interesting light.” 

IV 

The term “social thought” is used here to cover political theory, economic 
theory, and social theory. The writings devoted to these three branches of the 
general inquiry into social structures and processes have enough in common 
to justify grouping them together, and enough not in common to justify this 
threefold classification. 

Histories of political theory are of longer standing than the other two. 
The field has been explored more minutely and canvassed more frequently. 


(New York, 1930); F. Fearing, Refler action: a study in the history of physiological psy- 
chology (Baltimore, 1930); C. Murchison (ed.), History of psychology in autobiography 
(Worcester, Mass., 1930), Vol. I. 

% New York, 1930. % New York, 1930. 

37 Miscellaneous histories of scientific thought appearing within the period include: 
W. A. Herdmann, Founders of oceanography and their work (New York, 1923); J. Koren 
(ed.), A history of statistics (New York, 1918); G. P. Merrill, The first one hundred years 
of American geology (New Haven, 1924); H. K. Swann, A bibliography of British orni- 
thology from the earliest times (London, 1923); F. J. North, Geological maps: their history 
and development (1928); H. G. Fordham, Some notable surveyors and map makers of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century: a study in the history of cartography (London, 
1929); A. W. Lindsey, The problems of evolution: an outline of evolution theories (New 
York, 1931). 
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One result of this fact is a greater variety. There are histories of general po- 
litical theory, international and national in scope; of particular topics in politi- 
cal theory, international and national in scope, covering the entire modern 
period, or certain centuries, or periods whose limits are fixed by some other 
considerations. The period 1918-30 has witnessed the publication of one or 
more volumes of each of these types. W. A. Dunning’s Political theories, 
Luther to Montesquieu, and Political theories, Rousseau to Spencer,® provide 
a general survey of political theory in modern times, international in scope. 
J. Mattern’s Concepts of state, sovereignty and international law: Bodin to 
Austin® is an example of a work devoted to one phase of political theory, 
international in scope. Examples of the classifications could be continued in- 
definitely. As the classification is of no particular significance, space need not 
be devoted to filling it out. What is more to the point is that in the period 
since the war several works of sterling merit have been published, and re- 
quire to be noted separately. The difficulty of selection, under such terms, is 
acute. Many well-tried friends among a long shelf of books deserve special 
note. Bearing this apology in mind, perhaps one may be excused for singling 
out for notice certain titles which do not exhaust the list of important histories 
in this field but which are representative of what has been produced since 
the war. 

In 1923 Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw edited a volume of lectures bearing 
the interminable title The social and political ideas of some great medieval 
thinkers.” It was a welcome addition to the limited number of books dealing 
with political thought in the middle ages. Its importance in this connection, 
however, is the fact that it introduced a series of volumes on the history of 
political ideas. There followed, at decorous intervals, The social and political 
ideas of some great thinkers of the Renaissance and Reformation,“ The social 
and political ideas of some great thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth century,” 
The social and political ideas of some great thinkers of the Augustan age 1650- 
1750,8 and The social and political ideas of some great French thinkers of the 
age of reason.“ There will, no doubt, be additional volumes on later periods. 
The plan of the volumes is the same. They consist of lectures by authorities 
on their subject, on ten or a dozen individual thinkers. The lectures are not 
of a uniformly high order, but each volume so far has contained several little 
masterpieces of condensed orientation. They exhibit what is peculiarly nec- 
essary in historical studies of political thought in these centuries—a sound 
grasp of the close connection between the general philosophy of the period 
and its political theory. Taken together, this series offers a unique history of 
modern political thought. 


38 New York. 1920. 

39 Baltimore, 1928. 42 London, 1926. 
49 London, 1923. 43 London, 1928. 
41 London, 1925. 44 London, 1930. 
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Few centuries may be so thoroughly explored with the help of reliable 
secondary sources as the sixteenth. As noted above, one may begin with 
Taylor’s Thought and expression in the sixteenth century and continue with the 
first volume of Smith’s History of modern culture. One of the many perspec- 
tives which these general surveys will open may be followed out in detail in 
J. W. Allen’s History of political thought in the sixteenth century.“ There is 
not available in English so exhaustive a study of the political thought of any 
other century. The generous proportions of the book have permitted Mr. 
Allen to trace down innumerable points which are never mentioned in the 
majority of histories. Part I is devoted to Luther and Calvin. Part II is a 
careful analysis of political theory in England. Parts IV and V perform the 
same service, respectively, for France and Italy. The book is as readable as 
Mr. Allen’s method of constant reference to original sources will permit. 
To say more than that by way of commendation or criticism would be pre- 
sumptuous in one who lacks the needed familiarity with the wide range of 
material upon which it is based. 

Kingsley Martin’s French liberal thought in the eighteenth century: a study 
of political ideals from Bayle to Condorcet,” in contrast to Allen’s minute and 
painstaking examination of sixteenth-century political thought, is written 
quite frankly, to trace some contemporary notions back to their setting in 
pre-revolutionary France. He aims “to discover what Liberalism meant to 
the eighteenth-century thinkers who formulated and popularized it.” The 
theme of his book is the effort of the philosophes to elaborate a new secular 
religion which would substitute knowledge for grace as a means of salvation, 
and offer social progress as the criterion and motive power for human en- 
deavor. This note permeates the book, and makes it, to some extent, a pointed 
tract for the times. “A better appreciation of the historical genesis of this 
creed [liberalism and social progress] and a fuller examination of the assump- 
tions on which it was built, may make it easier to decide whether we still 
accept this ideal.’’ The task is the more urgent, Martin thinks, since these 
ideas of democracy and progress have ceased everywhere to command “religi- 
ous respect”’ except in the United States “where prosperity strangles criti- 
cism.”” From this admittedly retrospective point of view Martin has written 
a chapter in the history of political thought that few readers today can ignore 
without loss. 

Within the period covered by this article monographs have been written 
on the political thought of most modern peoples. English political thought 
has been dealt with more copiously than any other. We have noted Martin’s 
and Hearnshaw’s books on France. We can only mention Rupert Emerson’s 
State and sovereignty in modern Germany," a history of some phases of political 
thought in modern Germany. The task of choosing a representative volume 
on English political thought is complicated by the fact, revealed in footnote 


4 New York, 1928. 46 Boston, 1929. 47 New Haven, Conn., 1928. 
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59, that so many almost indispensable works lie to hand. None, however, has 
been executed on so large a scale nor in so important a field as R. H. Murray’s 
recent two volumes of Studies in the English social and political thinkers of 
the nineteenth century. Those who follow historical publications will remem- 
ber that Murray had already learned his trade in two similar volumes: His- 
tory of political science from Plato to the present day“ and Political consequences 
of the Reformation.” His last book on English political thought stands alone 
among works devoted to its subject. The table of contents is itself an illum- 
inating schedule of the topics and personalities in English thought in the 
nineteenth century. Murray makes each thinker the center of a discussion 
of the materials bearing on his work, e.g., Bentham and law reform, Kingsley 
and Christian socialism, Spencer and evolutionary politics, Maitland and 
pluralism. Nineteen figures in all, from Malthus to James Bryce, are reviewed 
in as many chapters. 

The history of American political theory has been gradually coming into 
its own as a separate body of national thought, since the publication of C. E 
Merriam’s American political theories." This pioneer study was followed by 
S. D. Fess’s History of political theory and party organization in the United 
States,** Merriam’s second volume, American political ideas 1865-1917," R. G. 
Adams’ Political ideas of the American Revolution,“ T. V. Smith’s historical 
survey, The American philosophy of equality,“ and R. G. Gettell’s very de- 
tailed History of American political thought.“ The latest study in this field is 
W. S. Carpenter’s Development of American political thought.“ This slim vol- 
ume (not 200 pages) takes the form of succinct historical analyses of some 
major political doctrines which have been supported in America from earliest 
times to the present day, viz., contract and controversy, the balance of power, 
the foundations of democracy, individualism, and the principle of majority 
rule, concluding with a survey of “some recent tendencies.” Aside from the 
fact that Carpenter has managed to compress so much into so limited a space, 
his book is important for the emphasis which it places on the sources for a 
study of political theory in the colonial days. This, he reminds us, cannot be 
undertaken apart from a study of the ideas in England during the same pe- 
riod. The divergence between the ideas of the colonists and the political lead- 
ers at Westminster is important for the subsequent development of theory in 
America. But the materials for a thorough examination of political theory in 
the colonies, Carpenter points out, are not available in this country. “They 
lie deeply buried in the British Museum and in the Public Records Office at 
London.” In this regard “‘the English hold the title deeds to American civili- 


48 Cambridge, England, 1929. 53 New York, 1920. 
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zation.” These limitations do not exist for later periods of American thought. 
But Carpenter is, perhaps, the first to emphasize their presence for the early 
years, and, what is more to the point, to avail himself of as much of these 
materials as he could secure access to in England. 

In 1924 thirteen former students of the late Professor W. A. Dunning 
(d. 1922) published a valuable survey of contemporary development in politi- 
cal theory, A history of political theories: recent times, edited by C. E. Merriam 
and H. E. Barnes.® It continues the history of political theories from the 
point where Dunning’s third volume, Rousseau to Spencer, had left it. What 
it lacks in unity, owing to its manifold authorship, it makes up in comprehen- 
siveness. It is doubtful if any one of the contributors could have covered the 
ground by himself. The thirteen essays leave little to be said in the way of a 
general review of the subject. Mr. Merriam writes on recent tendencies in 
political thought; M. M. Willey’s paper deals with some critics and exponents 
of the theory of democracy; F. W. Coker brings together the pluralistic the- 
ories and the attack upon state sovereignty; E. M. Brochard reviews recent 
developments in political theory and international law; C. P. Patterson does 
the same for the recent political theory in jurisprudence; and so on through a 
list which includes closely packed surveys of proletarian political theory, the 
influence of political tactics on socialist theory in Germany during the period 
1863-1914, the political implications of recent philosophical movements, the 
contributions of sociology to modern political theory, social psychology, an- 
thropological theories of political origins, the contributions of anthropogeog- 
raphy to political theory, and race as a factor in political theory.” 

The period under review has not been prolific of histories of economic 
theories. Such major treatises as L. H. Haney’s History of economic thought 
and Gide and Riste’s History of economic doctrines had been published prior 


58 New York, 1924. 


59 The following titles may also be noted: Political theory, (a) international in scope: 
I. Babbitt, Democracy and leadership (New York, 1924); S. Benians, From Renaissance 
to Revolution (New York, 1923); C. Brinkmann, Recent theories of citizenship (New 
Haven, Conn., 1927); C. D. Burns, The Principles of revolution; a study in modern politi- 
cal ideals, (New York, 1920); W. Y. Eliot, The pragmatic revolt in politics (New York, 
1928); K. C. Hsiao, Political pluralism, a study in contemporary political theory (New 
York, 1927); C. E. M. Joad, Modern political theory (London, 1924); A. R. Lord, The 
principles of politics: an introduction to the study of the evolution of political ideas (New 
York, 1921); G. de Ruggiero, The history of European liberalism (translated, New York, 
1927); P. W. Ward, Sovereignty: a study of a contemporary political notion (Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1928); (6) national in scope: C. Brinton, The political ideas of the English roman- 
ticists (London, 1926); J. Brown, English political theory (London, 1920); G. D. H. Cole, 
Politics and literature (London, 1929); L. D. Einstein, Tudor ideals (New York, 1921); 
J.S. Flynn, The influence of Puritanism on the political and religious thought of the 
English (New York, 1920); E. Halévy, The growth of philosophical radicalism (trans- 
lated, London, 1928); L. M. Hawkins, Allegiance in church and state (London, 1928); 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw (ed.), The political principles of some notable prime ministers of the 
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to 1918. It will serve to note three titles. In 1921 O. F. Boucke published his 
Development of economics, 1750-1900. The general purpose of this book 
marks it out from other histories of economic theory. It aims to present a 
perspective for a large body of facts and ideas not usually emphasized in the 
history of economic theory, but nevertheless essential to an understanding 
of its development; more particularly, to exhibit the extent to which present 
economic theory rests on concepts worked out during the eighteenth century. 
In this respect it is unique among treatises on the subject written in English. 
To this end Boucke has ignored some material that would otherwise find a 
place in a history of economics, and has treated movements rather than indi- 
viduals or small schools. Hence, all “systems” of economics are reduced to 
four, namely, naturalism, utilitarianism, historism, and marginalism; and 
each of these (except historism) is treated first with reference to its presup- 
positions borrowed from ethics, logic, and psychology and then with reference 
to such definitions and laws as have always formed the main body of eco- 
nomic doctrines. For what might be termed a “philosophical” history of 
economic theory, the book is so far without a rival. P. T. Homan’s Contem- 
porary economic thought" brought together considerable material which had 
been needed in handy form for some years as chapters on the contributions 
to recent economic theory of J. B. Clarke, Thorstein Veblen, Alfred Marshall, 
J. A. Hobson, W. C. Mitchell; and an anlysis of what Homan calls “the pres- 
ent impasse.” 

The most important work on the history of economic theory to be made 
available for English readers in recent years is undoubtedly Othmar Spann’s 
History of economics. Spann’s book is considerably more than a history of 
economic theory. It is a work in which students of philosophy will find them- 
selves very much at home. For the author has tried to show that the theo- 
ries associated with different economists are only part of their wider views 
of society and history. “Miiller, List, Ricardo, Marx, Rousseau, Plato, had 
not each of them his own idea, his own peculiar conception, of the nature 
and genesis of society?’ This conviction has made the book what few other 
histories of economics claim to be, namely, an attempt to show the historical 
relation between general social thought and economic theory. Spann has 


nineteenth century (London, 1926); H. J. Laski, English political thought: Locke to Bentham 
(London, 1920); L. Rockow, Contemporary political thought in England (London, 1925); 
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Studies in the history of political philosophy before and after Rousseau (New York, 1925); 
C. J. H. Hayes, The historical evolution of modern nationalism (New York, 1931); 
R. H. Soltau, French political thought in the nineteenth century (New York, 1931); H. J. 
Laski, Authority in the modern state (New Haven, Conn., 1919); S. H. M. Chang, The 
Marvzian theory of the state: from Marz to modern communism (Chester, Pa., 1931). 
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good precedent for this approach to the history of his subject. Historians of 
philosophy since Hegel have striven to do the same for the doctrines they 
were recording. “In the study of philosophy this has always been considered 
the path to a better understanding of philosophical theory, and I believe it 
will be found the easiest and most natural path in economics likewise.” This 
generous perspective is the chief differentia of Professor Spann’s History. 
For the most part he covers, somewhat more briefly, the familiar schools and 
movements from the mercantilists and physiocrats to historism, marginalism, 
and the most recent economic theory current in Germany today. The book 
is not to be criticized for failing to be an orthodox detailed history of economic 
theory, for that is not its purpose. The one point, perhaps, that may create 
regret in the minds of its English and American readers is the disproportion- 
ate space given, at nearly every stage, to German economic theory at the 
cost of severely trimming the accounts of the economic theories of other 
nations.“ 

There is a rapidly growing body of historical writing similar to, yet quite 
distinct from histories of political and economic theory. The term “social 
theory” seems to cover their general subject matter. A glance at the titles 
in footnote 69 will convey better than many words the class of book referred 
to. One of the most comprehensive of these recent surveys of social theory 
is a volume edited by H. E. Barnes, The history and prospects of the social 
sciences,“ somewhat similar to the symposium on recent political thought 
edited the year before by C. E. Merriam and H. E. Barnes. The present 
volume includes historical résumés of historiography by the editor, of human 
geography by Jean Brunhes, of biology by H. N. Parshley, of social psychol- 
ogy by Kimball Young, of cultura! anthropology by Alexander Goldenweiser, 
of sociology by F. H. Hankins, of economics by K. W. Bigelow, of political 
science by J. W. Shepard, of jurisprudence by Roscoe Pound, and of ethics 
by R. C. Givler. When these papers carry their story back to ancient and 
medieval times, the accounts are lamentably sketchy. The most that can be 
said of a history of political science from Plato to Bosanquet in 50 pages is 
that it is stimulating and suggestive at points. The same would apply to 

3 J. W. Angell, The theory of international prices: history, criticism and restatement 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1926); H. E. Batson, Select bibliography of modern economic theory 
1870-1929 (London, 1930); E. Cannan, Review of economic theory (London, 1929); J. 
Ghosh, A study in English theories of rent (Calcutta, 1924); A. H. Hansen, The business 
cycle theory: its development and present status (Boston, 1927); J. W. Horrocks, A short 
history of mercantilism (New York, 1925); T. F. Kinlock, Siz English economists (Lon- 
don, 1928); J. S. Lewinski, The founders of political economy (London, 1922); A. E. 
Monroe, Monetary theory before Adam Smith (Cambridge, Mass., 1923); J. R. Turner, 
The Ricardian rent theory in early American economics (New York, 1921); J. Bonar, 
Theories of population from Raleigh to Arthur Young (London, 1931); A. Gray, The de- 
velopment of economic doctrine: an introductory survey (London, 1931). 
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Givler’s telescopic rehearsal of ethical ideas from Socrates to R. B. Perry in 
less than 50 pages. Where the studies are devoted to some phase of social 
theory which has only a short history, they will be found more valuable, as, 
e.g., Brunhes’ account of the rise of human geography since Ratzel, or Golden- 
weiser’s summary of the development of cultural anthropology since Bastian. 

Professor Barnes and his colleagues were admittedly only breaking ground 
in many places. Some of the topics were only etched in. To follow these out 
in greater detail will doubtless be the program for much historical writing in 
this field during the near future. F. Thomas, in The environmental basis of 
society: a study in the history of social theory,® has done just this. He presents, 
in their historical and cultural settings, those theories which have sought 
to explain the phenomena of individual and social life in terms of the geo- 
graphical environment. His book is a study not of environmental influences 
but of theories which deal with these influences. He has arranged the ma- 
terial by topics, dealing with each topic historically: theories of climatic in- 
fluence, theories of the influence of natural resources, theories of the social 
importance of location and accessibility, theories of the direct psycho- 
logical influence from natural surroundings, theories of “the geographical 
march of history,” theories of the nature and effect of human control over the 
physical environment, and the theories of the critics of geographical deter- 
minism. These chapters bring together, and copiously document, views held 
by a wide range of early modern, recent, and contemporary writers on this 
problem, from Bodin and Montesquieu to Boas and Goldenweiser. And, al- 
though the general effect is at times that of an annotated card index, the 
book should be recognized as providing a survey of the history of the theory 
of geographical determinism not elsewhere available. 

As footnote 69 reveals, histories of social theory from national points of 
view are being written in considerable numbers. If the references extended 
to years prior to 1918, the entries would be much more numerous. One com- 
prehensive national survey is American masters of social science, edited by 
H. W. Odum.® This volume, carrying the subtitle ““An approach to the study 
of the social sciences through a neglected field of biography,” contains ten 
long and very informing essays by various hands on J. W. Burgess, Lester 
Ward, H. B. Adams, W. A. Dunning, A. W. Small, F. H. Giddings, Thorstein 
Veblen, F. J. Turner, and J. H. Robinson. Each chapter, done by an author- 
ity in the field, provides what the usual type of history omits, namely, a 
generous store of biographical data which “sets” the different theories and 
doctrines in the atmosphere in which they were formed. And, until L. L. 
Bernard’s long awaited “History of American sociology” is made available, 
Odum’s symposium will no doubt remain the nearest approach to a general 
account of these matters in America. 

In 1928 Pitrim Sorokin, head of the newly created department of sociology 
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at Harvard, brought together all these strands in recent and contemporary 
social theory in his Contemporary sociological theories. The book deals pri- 
marily with doctrines which have been advanced during the last seventy 
years. The emphasis throughout is severely impersonal. There are scarcely 
any biographical notes and no attempts to indicate the personality of the 
theorist under consideration. This rather Spartan method has much in its 
favor. It leaves the author wholly free to expound, test, and criticize the 
theories with which he is concerned. The thoroughness with which this is 
done makes the book an introduction to, as well as a history of. recent socio- 
logical theory. Sorokin divides contemporary social theory ints) «ever: schools 
and devotes a long chapter to each, prefacing each chapter wii!: a few pages 
of history which carry the thread of ideas as far back as he sees fit. The com- 
parative novelty of the material, and the systematic nature of Sorukin’s ex- 
amination of it, may justify a rather detailed statement of the men and 
movements which are surveyed. The first chapter on the mechanistic school 
is given over almost entirely to the work of Vilfredo Pareto; the second, to 
Frederic le Play. The third brings together the theses which have been ad- 
vanced by what Sorokin calls the “geographical” school. This is followed by 
an examination of recent and current biological interpretations of social phe- 
nomena. Gobineau, Chamberlain, Galton, Pearson, and others are grouped 
as the anthropo-racial school. The work of recent demographers, beginning 
with Adolphe Coste, form the subject matter of chapter vii. Espinas, Cooley, 
Durkheim, Gumplowicz, Oppenheimer, and others, constituting the “‘sociol- 
ogistic” school, are dealt with in chapter viii. Economic interpretations of 
history since Marx and Engels are reviewed in chapter x, and similarly in 
the remaining chapters, which become too crowded and complicated for con- 
venient condensation in this paper. There are few other books available in 
English for a student of social theory who cares to take his work chronologi- 
cally as well as topically. 

A monumental compilation has just been published under the editorship 
of S. A. Rice, Methods in social science.* The book is too large to be read at 
once, and too ambitious to be evaluated without careful examination. In 
some fifty papers by as many authorities the central conception in the work 
of recent and contemporary social scientists is analyzed and criticized. The 
result is a rather disconnected but penetrating account of much of the ground 
covered by Sorokin’s book. The range and recency of this symposium make 
it desirable, perhaps, to indicate in some detail what the authors have aimed 
to do. They have divided the field of social science into nine parts. In Part 
I, which they describe as “The delimitation of fields of enquiry,” are to be 
found essays on the work of Comte, Jevons, Munro, Catlin, Mary Richmond, 
Titchener, Koffka, Kéhler, Wertheimer, and Verdross. The title of each chap- 
ter, throughout the book, is worded so as to indicate more particularly the 
part of the man’s work which is being emphasized; e.g., ““The relation of the 
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utility theory to economic method in the work of Jevons.” Part II, “Defini- 
tion of objects of investigation,” covers the contributions of Parets, Sumner, 
Thomas, Znanieki, Kretchmer, and McDougall. The establishment of units 
and scales forms the subject of Part III and is written around the investiga- 
tions of Sydenstricker, King, and Thorndike. Part IV deals with attempts to 
discover spatial distributions and temporal sequences as represented in the 
writings of Platt, Sauer, Colby, Wissler, Obermaier, and Nelson. Part V, 
which might have been termed “Philosophies of history” had the authors 
been writing in an earlier day, is devoted to “Interpretations of change” as 
a developmental stage, and discusses the work of J. B. Bury, Bloomfield, 
Chapin, and Kroeber. Under the head of “Interpretations of temporal se- 
quences with consideration of special types of causation,” aspects of the work 
of Turner, Pirenne, Below, Fay, Michelet, Renan, Troeltsch, and Voltaire are 
passed in review. The three succeeding divisions of the survey deal with the 
problem of determining certain types of social relations. Thus Part VII, 
“Interpretations of relationship among unmeasured factors,” brings together 
the work of Boas, Williams, Bryce, Malinowski, Hobson, and Thrasher. 
Part VIII, “Attempts to determine relations among measured but experi- 
mentally uncontrolled factors,” deals similarly with Slawson, Burt, Shaw, 
Thomas, Ogburn, Burgess, Marshall, Secrist, and Simpson. The concluding 
sections, on “Attempts to determine quantitative relations among measured 
and experimentally controllable factors,” contains chapters on the researches 
of Wyatt, Fraser, Allport, Gosnell, Ebbinghaus, and Ach. The whole volume, 
while not professing to be a history of recent and contemporary social science, 
provides, nonetheless, one of the most comprehensive and completely docu- 
mented surveys of that subject.” 
Vv 

Histories of philosophy have a longer standing than most other kinds of 
Kulturgeschichte. Before histories of scientific, religious, or social thought ex- 
isted, Aristotle had written a history of the doctrines held by his philosophical 
predecessors. Speaking admittedly with less certainty, it may be said that 
Thomas Stanley’s History of philosophy (1655) antedated considerably any 
histories in English of scientific, political, or religious ideas. This long tradi- 
tion of historical writing has created a momentum which seems to account for 
the unusually large number of such studies. Several hundred histories of 
philosophy have been written in English alone. One hesitates to estimate the 
number that have been written in German. This is partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that philosophy is, to a great extent, the history of philosophy; that 
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is, the body of ideas and problems which constitute philosophy in any age 
do not differ markedly from those in any other age. This cyclical recurrence 
of staple issues makes the task of writing their history both interesting and 
instructive. There are few departments of human thought which offer this 
fascinating picture of similar ideas and problems emerging again and again 
in settings which seem, at first sight, to have so little else in common. In 
modern times the greatest single influence in this type of historical writing 
has undoubtedly been Hegel. The stream of books devoted to recounting the 
thoughts of the past which owe their existence directly or indirectly to the in- 
fluence, however watered, of the Hegelian philosophy is enormous. Any 
library catalogue reveals this fact. 

The long succession of these histories is accountable, no doubt, for the wide 
variety of forms they take in recent years. There are few approaches that re- 
main untried, and few periods or problems whose history remains unwritten. 
In the period of 1918-30 most varieties are represented by one or more valu- 
able pieces of work. The single possible exception to this statement, so far 
as concerns histories written in English, is the type of book which is best 
described as a “general” history of modern philosophy. It would be difficult 
to name a satisfactory history of modern philosophy in all its phases from 
Galileo to the close of the nineteenth century, published since 1918. The good 
writing that has been done covers considerably shorter periods or narrower 
fields. This Il:ck of comprehensive and reliable histories of modern philosophy 
may be due to the fact that contemporary historians of philosophy feel less 
certain of what they consider important in the philosophy of the last five 
centuries, or to the fact that they feel the story has become so long and com- 
plicated that a general survey can never be more than a sketch. It cannot be 
urged that the job has been well done so often that it does not require to be 
done anew. That is one generalization regarding histories of philosophy that 
can always be categorically denied. 

The nearest approach to a general history of modern philosophy published 
since 1918 is R. B. Perry’s Philosophy of the recent past,” which goes back, 
however, only to 1860. For the period 1860-1914 it is perhaps the best book 
published since the war. Unfortunately, this is not to be taken as unqualified 
commendation. It manages to include most of the names and doctrines, but 
it is altogether too brief. It is a handy summary for one who already knows 
the history; or a reading guide to other books for one inclined to read the orig- 
inal texts. But several perusals of Perry’s book by one who had read nothing 
else would still leave great gaps in one’s understanding of European and Amer- 
ican philosophy since 1860.” 


7 New York, 1926. 

1 Within the period 1918-30, the following histories of philosophy have also ap- 
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A second general type of the histories of philosophy which has become 
increasingly frequent in recent years is represented in E. A. Burtt’s Metaphysi- 
cal foundations of modern physical science.” The general aim of the book is in- 
dicated in the title: to trace back to their pre-Newtonian sources the ideas of 
space, time, motion, number, measure, etc., which have controlled scientific 
thought in modern times. Begun as a result of the author’s conviction that 
British philosophy after Locke must remain closed to one who has not mas- 
tered the ideas of Sir Isaac Newton, it provides in the first half an examina- 
tion of the metaphysical doctrines of Newton’s predecessors, e.g., Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Hobbes, Barrow, Gilbert, Bayle. This is followed 
by a very able exposition of Newton’s philosophy under such topics as ‘“‘meth- 
od,” “space,” “time,” “‘mass,” “ether,” “God,” ete. The book, one of the 
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most illuminating of recent studies in the formation of early modern thought, 
can be read to advantage by those who feel (what seems obvious enough) the 
inadequacy of treatment afforded the subject in the usual general histories of 
philosophy but who have not the time to examine the original sources them- 
selves. 

A third type of history may be found in S. Z. Hasan’s Realism: an attempt 
to trace its origin and development,” which is perhaps the most satisfactory at- 
tempt in recent years to deal with the development of a single strand of phil- 
osophic thought. The history of modern idealism has been similarly described 
by H. Haldar’s Neo-Hegelianism™ and R. F. A. Hoernle’s Idealism as a philos- 
ophy.”® But Hasan’s book is of more interest at the moment, inasmuch as 
realism, in one form or another, is more alive than idealism. The double 
thesis of modern realistic epistemology, according to the author, is (a) that 
the world exists independently of our perception of it and (6) that in per- 
ception we have direct access to this independent external world. (The curi- 
ous reader will find this contention hotly disputed in A. O. Lovejoy’s recent 
Carus lectures, The revolt against dualism.)"* Hasan begins with Descartes, 
Locke, Reid, and Hamilton, and passes to Schuppe, Mach, Avenarius, and 
Meinong. These two groups, together with G. F. Stout in England and the 
six “critical-realists” in the United States, provide the material for the first 
third of the history, the origin and early stages of realism. Recent detailed 
developments are followed in the writings of Cook Wilson, Prichard, Joseph, 
Alexander, Russell, and Moore in England and E. B. Holt in this country. 
For those who care to follow, step by step, the history of a dispute which 
would have done credit to a medieval metaphysician, Hasan’s Realism can 
be recommended as the best of its kind. 

A very valuable, and considerably less arid treatise, by one of the most 
learned of English historians, is J. B. Bury’s The idea of progress: an enquiry 
into its origin and growth.” As the title indicates, the book is a history not of 
progress but of the idea of progress from the era of Bodin and Bacon to the 
era of Darwin and Spencer. Few “ideas” have had their history told in such 
brilliant and stimulating fashion. The slow growth of the notion of progress 
in Descartes, Bacon, Malebranche, etc.; its still skeptical treatment by Hume, 
Smith, Gibbon, and Godwin; its increasing hold on the imagination of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Condorcet; the search for its “law’’ by Saint- 
Simon, Comte, and Buckle, are traced with that scholarly enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which readers have learned to expect in Bury’s pages. Although 
the book is dedicated to optimists, it would be hard to number its author 
among them if his persistent detachment bespeaks his own feelings on the 
subject; and harder still to become one through reading his book. That the 
idea of progress is a modern phenomenon, that it has fired the imaginations 
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of the many and the few in recent centuries, is clear enough from Bury’s book. 
That there ever has been or will be such a thing as progress is a question which 
this philosophical historian leaves severely alone. 

No doubt because of its international character, philosophy has not lent 
itself very readily to surveys of its history in a nationalistic spirit. There is 
nothing peculiarly national about a philosophical problem: one feels that the 
themes and problems, if they are to be grasped in their fulness, should be 
traced beyond mere national boundaries. With this proviso, three recent his- 
tories of philosophy are to be noted. 

W. R. Sorley’s History of English philosophy”™ shares with Seth’s earlier 
English philosophy and schools of philosophy (1912) the distinction of reviewing 
the whole of English philosophical thought from late medieval to recent times. 
Most, if not all, of Sorley’s book appeared originally as chapters in the 
Cambridge history of English literature—a fact which no doubt accounts for 
the somewhat disjointed and elementary nature of the work. 

A more unified history, covering little more than a century, may be found 
in A. K. Rogers’ English and American philosophy since 1800: a critical sur- 
vey.”? One limitation, which must strike even a casual reader, is revealed in 
the subtitle of Rogers’ otherwise valuable history: it tends to fall midway 
between historical criticism and historical exposition. The result, at times, 
seems to be that it is neither: the criticism presupposes considerably more 
knowledge of source material than the exposition provides. In spite of this, 
the book contains by far the most adequate account of nineteenth-century 
Anglo-American philosophy available in English. The table of contents con- 
tains almost every name of significance from Thomas Reid and Dugald Stew- 
art to George Santayana and Bertrand Russell. The story is told in eight 
comprehensive chapters on “Scottish realism,” “The Utilitarians,” “‘Author- 
ity and reason in theology,” “Naturalism and evolution,” “Absolute ideal- 
ism,” “‘Personal idealism,” ““Pan-psychism and realism,” “Pragmatism and 
neo-realism.” 

The third monograph to which attention should be drawn is H. O. Eaton’s 
The Austrian philosophy of values. This treatise on the history of one 
“school’”’ of recent German philosophy is narrower and (in consequence) more 
detailed in scope than either of the two already noted. It expounds, in pains- 
taking minuteness, the contributions to modern ethical theory of Brentano, 
Meinong, and Ehrenfels. This “Austrian school” represented one of the earli- 
est attempts to develop the implications of the shift in ethical theory from 
the older conception of the Good (the swummum bonum) to the modern con- 
ception of Value—a reverberation from Kant’s “Copernican revolution” in 
the theory of knowledge. Following the spade work of Herbart and Lotze, 
the Austrian school elaborated in great detail the points which at once as- 
sume importance when emphasis passes from consideration of the Good to 
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psychological analysis of processes of evaluation. These analyses, subtle and 
profound almost to a fault, provide Eaton with the data for his survey. He 
begins with an account of Brentano’s psychology and passes to the examina- 
tion of positions worked out by Meinong and Ehrenfels with relation to such 
general topics as “The pleasant and the good,” “The self and its desires,’ 
“The definition of values,” “Egoism and altruism,’’ “Factors of the moral 
judgment,” and others similar. The result is a unique exposition of the mi- 
nutiae of a little-known movement in modern European ethics. 


VI 


This bibliographical review has been concerned so far with histories (pub- 
lished since 1918) of general thought, scientific thought, social thought, and 
philosophical thought. There remain to be noted a few titles which do not 
deal with any of these major fields. They are brought together here, primarily 
for the sake of completeness, under the head of “miscellaneous.’’ With a 
few exceptions, they do not include any works as important as those already 
touched upon. Their chief interest lies in the fact that they reveal the “his- 
torical spirit” at work in the bypaths of general culture. These miscellaneous 
writings may be classified as histories of (a) religious thought,*! (b) education- 
al theory, (c) legal theory,® (d) historiography,* (e) freedom of thought,** 


8! H. Brémond, Literary history of religious thought in France, Vol. I, Devout human- 
ism (translated; New York, 1928); C. W. Ferguson, The confusion of tongues: a review 
of modernisms (Garden City, N.Y., 1928); J. C. Hardwick, Religion and science from 
Galileo to Bergson (New York, 1920); H. W. Schneider, The Puritan mind (New York, 
1930); M. Shipley, The war on modern science: a short history of the fundamentalist at- 
tack on evolution and modernism (New York, 1927); G. B. Smith (ed.), Religious thought 
in the last quarter-century (Chicago, 1927); N. L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English deists 
(New Haven, Conn., 1930); W. Schmidt, The origin and growth of religion: facts and 
theories (translated; London, 1931). 

82H. C. Barnard, The French tradition in education: Ramus to Mme Necker de Saus- 
sure (Cambridge, England, 1922); C. Norwood, The English tradition of education (Lon- 
don, 1929); E. H. Reisner, Nationalism and education since 1789: a social and political 
history of modern education (New York, 1922) and Historical foundations of modern 
education (New York, 1927); J. K. Hart, Democracy in education: a social interpretation 
of the history of education (New York, 1918). 

83. R. Pound, Interpretations of legal history (New York, 1923); C. G. Haines, The re- 
vival of natural law concepts (Cambridge, Mass., 1930); K. Basu, Modern theories of 
jurisprudence (Calcutta, 1925). 

* B. Croce, The theory and history of historiography (translated; London, 1921); 
J. B. Black, The art of history: a study of four great historians of the eighteenth century 
(New York, 1926); H. E. Barnes, The new history and the social studies (New York, 
1925). 
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and (f) not otherwise classifiable.* A lack of acquaintance with the subject 
matter of these miscellaneous historical treatises makes it necessary for the 
compiler of this bibliography to restrict comment and analysis to a minimum. 

Out of this group, beyond a mention of bibliographical details, it must 
suffice to note two recent publications. S. G. Cole’s History of fundamental- 
ism® is a carefully documented survey of the history of illiberalism in Ameri- 
can religious thought. Part I, ““The background of current Christian conflict,” 
provides an excellent analysis of the forces at work in the last century which 
have produced what, for want of a better name, is called “fundamentalism.” 
The social pattern of inherited Christianity, the impact of secularism upon 
religious thought, the conservative reaction to liberal Christianity, serve as 
points for bringing together the data which lead to a preliminary chapter on 
“The rise of fundamentalism.” Part II deals with current conflicts within 
the church; and Part ITI, with current conflict beyond the church. The thesis 
which guides Cole in the selection and arrangement of data is that fundamen- 
talism is the projection of a type of religious thought indigenous to the 
frontier (and socially useful under pioneer conditions) into an age whose 
intellectual and cultural life are molded to a different pattern. The book is a 
welcome contribution, impartial and thorough, to the history of American 
religious thought. 

The second title, still in the field of liberalism versus illiberalism, is A 
history of free thought in the nineteenth century® by the doyen of controversial- 
ists and crusaders on behalf of intellectual liberty, J. M. Robertson. These 
two volumes are a development of the final chapters in the author’s earlier 
Short history of free thought (1914). Nothing seems to have been overlooked 
in compiling this immense record of nineteenth-century illiberalism. The 
survey covers every conceivable field in which “dogmatism” has clashed with 
intellectual “‘progress,” e.g., in biblical criticism, in the social sciences, in 
biology, in philosophy, in ethics, in literature, and other “outlying fields.” 
The treatment is international in scope. Part I, ““The reign of orthodoxy,” 
provides a bird’s-eye view of what Robertson would please to call “stagna- 
tion” in England, on the continent, and in this country. Part II, “The gen- 
eral advance,” brings him well into his story. Part III, “The scientific ad- 
vance,” provides him with his “heavy artillery,” to borrow a metaphor from 
his very militant vocabulary. Part IV, “The passing of orthodoxy,” enables 
him to review the battle line once more, in the light of a century’s progress. 
Those who recall A. D. White’s notorious arsenal of invective and ridicule, 
The history of the warfare of science and theology (1896), know what to expect of 
these fighting chroniclers; those who do not, have now two massive works to 


be read and chuckled over. 
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MILITARY HISTORIES OF THE GREAT WAR 
Te study of history has been recommended as particularly valuable 


to the soldier. Necessarily, a historical study, which is to serve the 

purpose of the military student, should be written by one who has 
studied and practiced the art of war. The author must be able to present 
facts in the light of tactical and strategical considerations as well as from 
political and economic points of view. Works thus produced have been and 
are now of great military value. 

The appreciation by military men of the value of historical study and re- 
search, coupled with the desire to perpetuate the valiant deeds of those who 
participated in the Great War, induced the military authorities of practically 
every nation to make provisions for the preparation of an official historical 
record of the part their respective armies played in the conflict. Thus, a his- 
torical section became part and parcel of the general staff of practically every 
military power. One by one they have released their official versions until 
now their publications form a library of respectable size. 


The preparation of the French official history of the Great War was en- 
trusted to the officers of the “Service Historique” of the general staff. The 
large number of volumes already released by the ministry of war attests the 
zeal and thoroughness of the authors and indicates the magnitude of the task 
assigned to them. Bearing the title Les armées francaises dans la Grande 
Guerre,' this sizable work is divided into “‘tomes”’ consisting of one or more 
“volumes” of text, each accompanied by one or more “‘volumes”’ of annexed 
documents, maps, and charts. 

The Service Historique was charged with the mission of giving to the pub- 
lic, as soon as possible, a scientifically planned and prepared narrative out- 
lining the conduct of the war by the French High Command and the develop- 
ment of the operations. In conformity with this mission, the authors have 
prepared a history wholly from the point of view of the higher commanders. 
It reflects the calm atmosphere of headquarters where these commanders and 
their staff officers made plans and decisions, but does not portray the din of 
the battlefields where soldiers fought and died. The authors present a com- 
prehensive study of the operations of armies and corps, but trace the action 
of divisions only in brief summary statements for the general orientation of 
the reader. Tactical situations are skilfully developed. The deductions and 


1 Published by Ministére de la guerre, état-major de l’armée, service historique. 
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conclusions provide valuable lessons for the professional student of the tactics 
of higher commands. Although prepared with great care and written in ex- 
cellent, readable style, the French official history will hardly appeal to the 
general reader. Its scope, its general character, and the extent of its docu- 
mentation make it valuable to the military reader and as historical source 
material. It has the defect of being based exclusively upon French records and 
such Allied records as had a bearing upon the operations of French troops. 
Enemy records were not consulted, and the enemy situation is pictured in 
each case only as it was known to the French High Command at the time. 
This should be remembered by the student in evaluating statements which 
differ from the corresponding German version. This excellent work will con- 
sist ultimately of ten large quarto tomes. 

Tome I, covering the operations prior to November 14, 1914, is a history 
of the period of mobile warfare. It consists of three volumes of text, only 
two of which have appeared to date. Volume I (1923, pp. 480) is concerned 
with the preliminaries, and recounts the initial operations along the frontiers 
to August 24, 1914. These initial operations were based upon Plan XVII, 
which had been issued to army commanders on February 7, 1914, and was 
in effect at the outbreak of the war. The full text of this plan is published 
among annexed documents. The annézxe (1922, pp. 1123) of this volume con- 
sists of 1,281 documents, numbereyl serially and chronologically. They in- 
clude directives, instructions, orders, letters, reports, and messages originating 
from a large variety of sources. These documents, which served as the basis 
for the action of the French armies, or which make known the result of such 
action, are of great importance to historians, who frequently will derive from 
them information that is not contained in the text. It was the expressed in- 
tention to include every document of importance in these series; nevertheless, 
there were, apparently, some exceptions. A separate folio of thirty-eight 
maps and charts accompanies the text. Volume II (1925, pp. 839) covers the 
military events from August 24 to September 5, 1914. It traces the retreat of 
the French armies and devotes two chapters to the siege operations against, 
and the defense of, fortified places. The narrative concludes with an account 
of the Allied preparations for the first battle of the Marne. The annéze con- 
tains 2,665 documents collected in two volumes (1925, pp. 1038, 1086). The 
accompanying maps and charts make up two additional folios. Volume III, 
when published, will cover the first battle of the Marne, the battle of the 
Aisne, and the maneuver that became known to history as “the race to the 
sea.” 

No part of Tome II has been published so far. It will cover events to May 
1, 1915, a period characterized by the stabilization of fronts. Tome III (1923) 
consists of one volume of text, four volumes of annexed documents numbered 
serially from 1 to 3437, and one additional folio of maps and charts. It pre- 
sents the history of the campaign of 1915 and the winter of 1915-16. The nar- 
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rative covers the second and third battles of Artois, the second battle of 
Champagne, and local operations between May 1, 1915, and February 21, 
1916. 

Tomes IV, V, and VI have not yet been released. The project contemplates 
that each tome will consist of two volumes of text with pertinent documentary 
annexes and maps. Tome IV will discuss the battle of Verdun and the battle 
of the Somme, covering the period from February 21 to November 1, 1916. 
Tome V will contain an account of the French offensive of April, 1917, and 
the progress of the war generally between November 1, 1916, and November 
1, 1917. Tome VI will be devoted to the winter campaign of 1917-18 and the 
German offensives of the spring and summer of 1918 covering the period 
from November 1, 1917, to July 17, 1918. 

Tome VII is devoted to the record of the Allied counteroffensive which 
began on July 18, 1918, and terminated with the Armistice, on November 11, 
1918. The text is divided into two volumes of which, so far, only the first 
has appeared. Volume I (1923, pp. 405) covers the history of the second battle 
of the Marne, its planning and preparation, the difficulties which beset the 
Allied High Command in the execution of the plan because of the inability 
of the French Fifth Army to launch its attack simultaneously with that of the 
Tenth and Sixth Armies owing to the Fifth Army commander’s failure to 
comply with General Pétain’s plan of defense. As a result, the Fifth Army 
was badly shattered by the German drive which preceded the Allied counter- 
offensive and required several days to reorganize itself for offensive action. 
The narrative traces the Allied pursuit from the Marne to the Aisne, tells the 
story of the third battle of Picardy, the formation of the American First Army 
and its first major offensive at St. Mihiel. The volume concludes with a pres- 
entation of the Allied plans and preparations for a general offensive. Volume I 
of the annézxes (1923) contains documents numbered serially from 1 to 670; 
Volume II, documents 671-1292. A separate folio of maps and charts com- 
pletes the material of Tome VII released to date. 

Tome VIII will consist of two volumes. The first of these (1923, pp. 569) 
contains the history of the Dardanelles expedition and the initial chapters of 
the war record of the Saloniki expedition. It traces the campaign in the Near 
East to the intervention of Rumania. The pertinent documentation was 
published in three volumes. Volume I (1924, pp. 792) contains 438 docu- 
ments pertaining to the Dardanelles campaign. Volumes II (1927, pp. 829) 
and III (1927, pp. 942) contain 1,483 documents pertaining to the Balkan 
campaign and include some documents bearing on Rumania’s participation 
in the war; among them are to be found the full text of the military conven- 
tion signed on August 17, 1916, and a statement of the territorial awards 
conceded to Rumania by the secret treaty signed on the following day. A 
separate folio of maps and charts completes this set also. Volume II of this 
tome and its annézes remain to be published. It will cover the Balkan cam- 
paign after Rumania’s entry into the war. 

Tome IX likewise remains to be published. It will consist of two volumes 
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of text covering the progress of the war on secondary fronts. The first volume 
will trace operations in Egypt, Syria, European Russia, and Siberia. The sec- 
ond volume will record the colonial campaigns in Africa. 

Tome X, consisting of two volumes, bears the subtitle Ordres de battaille des 
grandes unités. It is a tabulated historical index of the French higher com- 
mands down to include divisions, which enables the student and researcher to 
determine at a glance the composition, command, location, and activity of 
any major unit for any period of the war. For this reason, as a ready refer- 
ence, these volumes are indispensable for the military student and invaluable 
for historical research. Volume I (1923, pp. 960) contains a geographical 
index, a list of abbreviations used in the text throughout the series, composi- 
tion of the Allied G.H.Q., French G.H.Q., headquarters of groups of armies, 
armies, army and cavalry corps, and special detached commands. Besides 
supplying a roster of commanders and principal staff officers of each com- 
mand and their respective tenures of office, the tabulation of each unit is a 
chronological arrangement showing its major component elements, periodic 
changes in composition and command, and a brief summary of actions and 
movements. Volume II (1924, pp. 966) contains the order of battle of infan- 
try, cavalry, colonial, and provisional divisions. The arrangement differs 
somewhat from that of Volume I in that it shows chronologically the corps 
affiliation of each division. 

The Service Historique has turned out a magnificent piece of work, and 
the officers who participated in the preparation and editing of this wealth of 
material deserve the high compliment implied in the publication of their 
names on the front page of each volume. 


The British History of the Great War, based on official documents, has been 
prepared under the general supervision of the historical section of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence and consists of three distinct and separate series, 
each of which covers, in turn, the military, the naval, and the aerial opera- 
tions. Unlike the French official account, the British version presents the 
story in narrative form and will more likely appeal to the general reader. It is 
a story of fighting men and organizations that bore the brunt of battle, and 
whose scenario is supplied by the ever changing battlefield, in all of its omi- 
nous moods. 

With a sense for the practical and mindful of the expense involved, unlike 
the French, the British, perhaps wisely, decided not to attempt a general 
publication of war records. They contented themselves with appending to 
each volume a few well-chosen documents of sufficient importance to warrant 
their publication. These are largely operations orders and the order of battle 
of the major units involved. Other documents are quoted verbatim in the 
text where they best serve to present the facts. Again, unlike the French, 
the British historians, in an effort to get at the facts, consulted German rec- 
ords and writings freely. 

The series entitled Military Operations was prepared under the general 
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editorship of Brigadier-General Sir James Edward Edmonds, R.E. (retired). 
The inclusion in the text of portions of the German account is an interesting 
feature of this series. Although this causes breaks in the style and in the con- 
tinuity of the narrative, it enables the reader to compare the two versions. 
The author carefully avoids criticism, but his comments are so worded that 
the professional military reader can readily draw his own conclusions. This 
form of approach has the merit of avoiding needless exposure of errors which 
would do more harm than good. Numerous sketches, which accompany and 
illustrate the text, serve amply the purposes of the general reader. A set of 
general, battle, and situation maps in a separate case accompanies each vol- 
ume to assist in the more serious study of the campaigns. This series consists 
of four parts, each devoted to military operations in a particular theater of 
war. 

The first part is entitled Military Operations: France and Belgium. Vol- 
ume I (1922, pp. 543), traces the progress of events from the outbreak of the 
war to the end of September, 1914. Thirty-four general, battle, and situation 
maps in a separate case accompany this volume. The battle of Mons, the 
toilsome retreat across the Marne, the turn of the tide, the pursuit of the 
retreating Germans, and the battle of the Aisne are but a few of the events in 
kaleidoscopic succession which filled the formative days of the “First Hundred 
Thousand.” In Volume II (1925, pp. 548), an introductory chapter details the 
preparations initiated in the homeland and throughout the empire for the 
continuation of the war and the plans for carrying the war into Germany’s 
colonies. This volume, accompanied by forty maps in a separate case, traces 
the progress of the war to the end of November, 1914, and describes the loss 
of Antwerp and the great battles in Flanders: La Bassée, Armentiéres, 
Messines, and Ypres. 

Volume III (1927, pp. 433) tells the story of the winter of 1914-15, of the 
Allied plans for the spring campaign in 1915, the battle of Neuve Chapelle, 
and “Second Ypres,”’ which comprised a series of combats, beginning with 
the first gas attack on April 22 and lasting to May 25, 1915. A separate case 
contains thirteen maps. Volume IV (1928, pp. 488) concludes the narrative 
of the war year 1915 on the western front. It contains accounts of the battles 
of Aubers Ridge, Festubert, and Loos, and describes the first employment of 
Territorials and New Army divisions as complete formations in a great offen- 
sive. The author portrays the bitter disappointment provoked at home by 
the failure of the successive offensives of 1915, the loss of the Ypres salient, 
and the very heavy casualties suffered in the course of these ill-starred ven- 
tures. The narrative concludes with the retirement of Field-Marshal Sir John 
French and the appointment to supreme command of General Sir Douglas 
Haig. 

The first of the “sideshows” is studied in Military Operations: Gallipoli, 
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by Brigadier-General C. F. Aspinall-Oglander.* Volume I (1929, pp. 377) 
records the early phases of the campaign from its inception to May, 1915. 
The narrative is divided into three parts covering, respectively, the prepara- 
tion of the campaign and events before the landing; landing operations and 
the battle of the beaches; finally the struggle for the possession of Achi Baba, 
the battles of Krithia, the operations of the Anzac Corps, and the submarine 
operations in the Marmora. A separate case contains four maps, a diagram of 
landings, and twenty-four appended documents. The remainder of the history 
of this campaign has not been published. 

Military Operations: Egypt and Palestine, is by Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Macmunn, late R.A., and Captain Cyril Falls. Volume I (1928, pp. 
445) covers the progress of the campaign in the Egyptian theater of operations 
from the outbreak of the war to June, 1917, when, as a result of the deadlock 
which followed the second battle of Gaza, the British war office decided 
upon an invasion of Palestine and entrusted General Sir E. H. H. Allenby 
with the execution of this mission. This volume thus covers a period of three 
years and is a history of Great Britain’s defense of Egypt against invasion, of 
Egypt’s part during the Gallipoli campaign, the subsequent operations in the 
Sinai Peninsula, the battles of Gaza, and the earlier stages of the Arab cam- 
paign against the Turks in the Hejaz. A number of photographs add interest 
to the text. The appendix contains a tabular record of the operations in 
Egypt and Palestine, the order of battle of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
and some operations orders. Fifteen maps in a separate case accompany this 
volume. Volume II has (1930, pp. 790) recently been released. 

Brigadier-General Frederick James Moberly is the author of the series 
entitled The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918.5 Volume I (1923, pp. 
402) records a chain of successful operations in Mesopotamia. The author 
acquaints the reader with the natural features of this remote theater of war 
and orients him as regards British interests in that quarter. A knowledge of 
these is essential for a proper evaluation and appreciation of the particular 
significance and the relation of this campaign to the war as a whole. The 
narrative traces the progress of the campaign which culminated in the British 
victory at Kut-al-Amara, on September 28, 1915. Volume II (1924, pp. 581) 
is, in the main, a recital of a series of British misadventures. The difficult 
terrain, vagaries of the weather, extremes of climate with long and imperfect 
lines of communications, supply the setting for the ill-fated campaign which 
sought the capture of Bagdad but ended, after five months of heroic struggle, 
in the unconditional surrender of General Townshend and his command at 
Kut-al-Amara, on April 29, 1916. Volume III (1925, pp. 460) describes the 
British efforts to rectify the mistakes which were responsible for past failures 
and to retrieve the prestige of British arms. General Maude’s assumption of 


* London: William Heinemann. 
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command of the Mesopotamian expedition marked the beginning of a new 
phase of the campaign with the British on the offensive. The operations, 
which culminated in the recapture of Kut-al-Amara, are described in consider- 
able detail and should be of particular interest to military readers. The occu- 
pation of Bagdad by the British and subsequent operations in that vicinity 
carry the narrative up to April 30, 1917. Volume IV (1927, pp. 447) covers 
the remainder of the Mesopotamian campaign to its conclusion and tells the 
history of the military operations in northwest Persia and the Caspian region 
in 1918 to the armistice with Turkey which came into force at noon on Octo- 
ber 31, 1918. 

The preparation of Naval Operations was entrusted to Sir Julian S. Cor- 
bett, a wealthy barrister and noted naval writer. The fact that Sir Julian 
had no active naval experience may account for the curious reservation which 
adorns the flyleaf of each of his three volumes. “The Lord Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have given the author access to official documents in the prep- 
aration of the work but are in no way responsible for its production or for 
the accuracy of its statements.”” Although some of the ideas advanced by the 
author may be at variance with the best naval opinion, he has, on the whole, 
succeeded in presenting an admirable narrative. It is free of technicalities 
and should,therefore, appeal to the general reader while the official reserva- 
tion does not in the least depreciate the value of this work to students of 
military and naval science and history. Volume I (1920, pp. 488) records the 
development and progress of naval operations from the beginning of the 
war and tells the story of the battle of Coronel, on November 1, 1914, and 
the battle of the Falkland Islands, fought on December 8, 1914. Thirteen 
maps, plans, and diagrams illustrate the text; and eighteen additional maps 
and charts are contained in a separate case. Volume II (1921, pp. 448) is 
mainly concerned with the Dardanelles operations from their inception to 
May 8, 1915. It includes accounts of the German naval raid on the York- 
shire coast and the Dogger Bank action. Eighteen maps and plans illustrate 
the text. Volume III (1923, pp. 470) continues the narrative of the Dar- 
danelles campaign to the evacuation of Gallipoli. It also tells the story of the 
beginning of the Saloniki expedition, and events in home waters from the 
spring of 1915 to the battle of Jutland. Seven diagrams and plans illustrate 
the text, and a separate case contains forty-six additional maps and charts. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, a poet and writer of note, succeeded Sir Julian S. 
Corbett, who died in 1922. Volume IV (1928, pp. 412) was the first, and, so 
far, the only volume to appear under Newbolt’s authorship. The opening 
chapter is a summary of the results or the battle of Jutland and their effect 
upon naval tactics. Naval operations in home waters, in the Baltic, the Medi- 
terranean, and in east and west African waters bring the narrative up to June, 
1917. Interesting chapters are devoted to the discussion of the German naval 


® London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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policy in 1916-17, to the activities of raiders, and to the unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare which precipitated America’s entry into the war. The author 
advances the opinion that the taking of American lives by German submarines 
in violation of given promises was as much the result of confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and diversity of aims as of deliberate bad faith. The effectiveness of 
the submarine warfare may be gleaned from the fact that they destroyed 
twenty-four warships; compelled important changes in naval tactics, and 
forced the Grand Fleet to adopt an escort of nearly a hundred destroyers 
whenever it ventured to sea, and individual capital ships to remain in port 
unless accompanied by small craft. In the author’s opinion, U-boats ham- 
pered the British naval squadrons to an extent that even the most expert 
and farsighted naval officer had never anticipated. Eleven diagrams and 
plans illustrate the text, and a separate case contains fourteen additional 
maps and plans. Although this volume, like its predecessors, bears the 
“official” imprint, the lord commissioners of the admiralty continue their 
disclaimer of responsibility for the accuracy of its statements. The author, 
nevertheless, has succeeded in presenting an interesting account of Britain’s 
naval war. He maintains a praiseworthy objectivity, and his effort to be 
judicially impartial and accurate is evident. The author of this volume pre- 
served the high standard set by Sir Julian S. Corbett for Great Britain’s 
official naval history of the war. 

The series on Seaborne Trade, by Charles Ernest Fayle,’ is in effect a 
supplement to the volumes on naval operations. Volume I, The Cruiser Period 
(1920, pp. 442), covers the first eight months of the war, during which Ger- 
many’s raid on Allied commerce was carried on largely by surface cruisers 
and armed liners. The battle of the Falklands, in December, 1915, practically 
marked the end of commerce-raiding cruisers, although the last of them was 
not accounted for until April, 1915. The author shows the effect upon sea- 
borne trade of naval operations and conditions having their origin in the 
naval situation. The net result of the naval war is summarized in the closing 
chapter. It points out the failure of German cruisers and mine-layers to in- 
flict serious losses upon British shipping; and the author states that the ton- 
nage lost by sinking, capture, detention, or transfer of registry because of the 
war was more than offset by new construction and acquisitions of foreign ships 
by capture or purchase. A far more serious result of the war was the conges- 
tion of ports caused by concentration of shipping in a comparatively few 
large harbors capable of handling big ocean steamers. This condition became 
accentuated as port facilities for loading and discharge of cargo diminished 
and as the shortage of labor became more acute. Thus, taking the United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy together, it was estimated, by the end of Janu- 
ary, 1915, that not less than one million and a half of tons of shipping were 
tied up in ports. The appendix contains statistical tables showing losses of the 


7 London: John Murray. 
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belligerents and other data connected with Great Britain’s seaborne trade. 
Nine maps accompany this volume. Volume II, Submarine Campaign (1923, 
pp. 424), covers the history of seaborne trade from the outbreak of the sub- 
marine campaign against merchant shipping, in February, 1915, to the ap- 
pointment of the shipping controller in December, 1916. It is a record both of 
the effect of the submarine campaign on seaborne trade and of the measures 
taken to maintain the flow of essential supplies. The constantly growing 
destruction of British shipping by German submarines had become a serious 
menace. The difficulties of financing and transporting Allied purchases 
abroad had increased enormously, and a heavy war debt was piling up as a 
consequence. The resulting shortage and high cost of necessities of life pro- 
duced discontent in all Allied countries. At the same time the Central Powers 
showed no sign of a weakening resistance although their supply of many 
articles of military importance was running dangerously short. The only hope 
of the Allied cause, the author points out, lay in the effectiveness of the block- 
ade, which had inflicted upon the great masses of the population of the central 
empires a degree of suffering which, before the war, would have been consid- 
ered as intolerable and which made it seem doubtful if they could hold out 
until another harvest. 

Volume III, Submarine Campaign (1924, pp. 501), is a continuation of the 
preceding volume. It covers the period from the beginning of the unrestricted 
submarine warfare to the armistice. During the first six months of this cam- 
paign, according to Mr. Fayle, German submarines destroyed 2,350,000 tons 
of British shipping in addition to 1,500,000 tons of shipping under Allied or 
neutral flags. Whatever advantage might have accrued to Germany by the 
activities of her submarine weapon was more than offset by America’s inter- 
vention, which was of incalculable importance in regard to the Allied problem 
of supplies and credits. New defense measures checked the effectiveness of the 
submarine campaign, and by the end of July, 1918, the progress of replace- 
ments had begun to keep pace with wastage. The course of the war emphasized 
beyond all precedent the importance of maritime communications. The work- 
ing command of the sea possessed by the Allies and their ability to exert an 
intense economic pressure upon the enemy were powerful factors in deter- 
mining the final outcome of the war. The author demonstrates the importance 
of the economic aspects of strategy in war. The story he tells is both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

A history of Great Britain’s war by sea would be incomplete without an 
account of the part played therein by her merchant seamen. The Merchant 
Navy, by Archibald Hurd,® is dedicated to this aspect of Great Britain’s war 
experience. It is a record of the hardships and suffering imposed by the 
rigors of a relentless war upon men who theretofore had been regarded as non- 
combatants. Volume I (1921, pp. 473) deals with the period from the out- 
break of the war to the middle of June, 1915, and includes an account of the 


8 London: John Murray. 
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sinking of the Lusitania. The opening chapter is an interesting résumé of the 
history of Great Britain’s merchant marine. Volume II (1924, pp. 464) con- 
tinues the narrative to the eve of Germany’s announcement of unrestricted 
submarine warfare and Volume III (1929, pp. 400) to the end of the war. 
The last volume has the distinction of a foreword by H.R.H., the Prince of 
Wales, Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. The author tells 
an interesting story. Perhaps he has somewhat overemphasized German 
atrocities at sea; but, curiously enough, nothing is said about the Baralong 
affair, which represents a similar charge against the British. The sinking of 
the U-27 by the Baralong is limited to a bare statement of the fact, and one 
naturally wonders whether silence in this case is an admission or an omission. 

The War in the Air’ records the part played by the British Royal Air Force. 
Volume I, by Sir Walter A. Raleigh (1922, pp. 489), is largely a history of the 
Royal Flying Corps, the Royal Naval Air Service, and their successor, the 
Royal Air Force. It is preceded by a résumé of the history of aviation. Al- 
though the author traces the evolution of the Royal Air Force and the British 
air policy down to 1918, he covers the war service from Mons to Ypres only. 
In this volume Raleigh failed to maintain the high standard which charac- 
terizes the series devoted to military and naval operations. His treatment of 
the subject does not seem to follow any well-conceived plan or arrangement. 
The presentation is largely subjective, and much of the material might have 
been omitted to advantage. Volume II, by H. A. Jones (1928, pp. 508), tells 
the air story of the Dardanelles campaign, of the western front from the 
winter of 1914-15 to the end of the Somme battles in November, 1916. It 
also includes accounts of the air activities in connection with naval operations 
in home waters to the end of 1916 and the naval operations from Dunkirk in 
1915 and 1916, and from Luxeuil in the latter part of 1916. This volume 
shows a marked improvement over the first volume and is a worthy compan- 
ion to the histories of the senior services. Thirteen maps assist the reader in 
following the operations. The appendix includes the order of battle of the 
Royal Flying Corps in the various actions covered by the narrative. A con- 
solidated index for Volumes I and II completes the volume. 


The Italian government also delegated the preparation of the official his- 
tory of Italian participaton in the Great War to the historical section of the 
general staff. A number of monographic studies have been published to 
date.” Among the earliest to be released was L’Jtalia e la fine della guerra 
mondiale (1924), Part I, Vittorio Veneto (pp. 187), and Part II, Villa Giusti (pp. 
233), by Brigadier-General Adriano Alberti, which narrates the history of Italy’s 
last offensive and of the events leading to the armistice with Austria-Hungary 
signed at Villa Giusti, on November 3, 1918. The full text of this armistice, 
the correspondence which preceded it, also the texts of the armistice conven- 
tions with other enemy powers, are appended to the second volume. The ap- 
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pendix also contains the report of the chief of the Austro-Hungarian Armistice 
Commission and that of its naval representative. 

La conquista del Col di Lana, by Captain Damiano Badini (1925, pp. 84), 
describes the operations on the Austro-Italian frontier. The Col di Lana, a 
snow-clad mountain peak near the old frontier, presented a most formidable 
obstacle in the path of the Italian advance. Behind its well-nigh impregnable 
defensive works the Austro-Hungarian troops had complete command over 
the terrain to their front far into the Italian communications zone. Austrian 
artillery, securely ensconced in the hidden recesses of the Cherz, the Sief, and 
Valparola, directed their fire with deadly accuracy. An entire year of most 
sanguinary fighting was necessary to dislodge the Austro-Hungarian defenders 
from this natural stronghold. More t!.an half of the Austrian defenders were 
territorial volunteer militiamen (Standschiitzen) of Tyrol and Vorarlberg. 
Most of these were either too old or too young and had little or no military 
training. The handsome tribute paid to the valor of these enemy irregulars, 
far outnumbered by the attacker, bespeaks Italian chivalry. Equally inter- 
esting is La conquista di Gorizia, by Lieutenant-Colonel Dr. Francesco 
Zingales (1925, pp. 148), a comprehensive monograph which covers the 
operations on the Isonzo in August, 1916, that led to the capture by the 
Italians of the east bank of the Isonzo and the city of Gorizia. The text is 
richly illustrated with sketches and photographs and includes twelve excellent 
topographic situation maps to assist the reader. 

Le grandi unité nella guerra italo-austriaca, 1915-1918 has been compiled 
by Major Enrico Pizzi. Volume I (1925) contains a complete roster of the 
Italian Supreme Command as well as the order of battle of armies, army corps, 
and special detachments. Volume II (1929) contains the order of battle of 
infantry, cavalry, assault (shock) and special divisions, and finally that of 
Allied troops serving in Italy. An interesting feature of these volumes is the 
inclusion of photographs of all generals in command. A series of eight vol- 
umes, entitled Riassunti storici dei corpi e commandi nelle guerra 1915-1918: 
brigate di fanteria, is practically a continuation of the “Le grandi unita” 
series. They contain complete war records of each infantry brigade that 
fought for Italy’s cause. Each brigade record includes a brief outline of its 
war history, battle honors, and citations awarded to its regiments, a roster of 
the dead, tabulated by regiments, giving the place of birth as well as the 
date and place of death of each individual who made the supreme sacrifice. 
This is followed by a listing of recipients of the various decorations awarded 
for valor and contains the text of the citation for each award of the Gold 
Medal. The record of each brigade further contains rosters of brigade, regi- 
mental, and battalion commanders, with dates of their tenure of command, 
a chronological statement of service of the brigade at the front and in rest 
areas with total time credited for each. Finally, a statistical list of casualties, 
tabulated by regiment, year, and operation, completes the record of each 
brigade. Full-page reproductions of the obverse and reverse side of distinc- 
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tive campaign badges awarded to each brigade and regiment, with a color 
reproduction of the ribbon, which precedes each brigade history, adds to the 
interest of these volumes. While they give evidence of unusual liberality on 
the part of the Italian government in making these commemorative awards, 
their importance as factors in fostering esprit de corps cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

In the set entitled Guerra Italo-Austriaca, 1915-1918: le medaglie d’oro 
(1925-1929), one volume is devoted to each calendar year of Italy’s partici- 
pation in the Great War. An index of the recipients of Italy’s highest award 
for valor heads each volume and is followed by a historical sketch of the gen- 
eral military situation at the beginning of the year. Each volume contains a 
summary of each important operation and battle of the year, illustrated by 
good photographs and situation maps. Each summary, in turn, is followed 
by a panegyric for every recipient of the Gold Medal in that operation, giving 
date and circumstances of the award, and concludes with the official citation. 
A photograph of the decorated hero forms part of the contents. A stamped 
facsimile in gold of the decoration adorns the cover of each volume. Provision 
was made for the publication of a supplementary volume to record similarly 
all awards of the Gold Medal made subsequent to November 8, 1918. 

The subject covered by these monographs and. other publications" enu- 
merated indicates that the Italian historical section has endeavored to place 
in the hands of the reading public items which record the successes of Italian 
arms in the great conflict. It is in harmony with the efforts of i1 Duce to 
arouse Italy from the lethargy of centuries, to stir national pride by a dis- 
play of the glories of the past, and to stimulate national morale and faith in 
the future by means of the evidences of past achievements. Although such 
purpose and intent are quite apparent, it does not detract from the value of 
the work. All these volumes show great care in their preparation. The mono- 
graphs present facts and events from a professional point of view; yet the 
facile literary style and the abundance of illustrations make them interesting 
to the lay reader. 


The official war history of Germany is being prepared under the auspices 
of the Reichsarchiv, which, founded in 1919, has taken over one of the buildings 
of the former Kriegsakademie (war college) at Potsdam for the exclusive use 
of the military historians. The German project contemplated the prepara- 
tion of a series of monographs covering in considerable detail each important 
battle or phase of operations before undertaking the preparation of the official 
history. A series of such monographs under the title Der grosse Krieg in 
Einzeldarstellungen had actually been prepared under the supervision of the 


The reviewer has not seen L’esercito italiana nella grande guerra (1915-1918), 
also prepared by the historical section of the general staff: Vol. I, Le forze belligeranti 
(Rome: Provveditorato generale della Stato, 1927, pp. 317+120), Vol. II, Le opera- 
zioni del 1915 (Rome: Istituto poligrafico della Stato, 1929, pp. 615+-503). 
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old general staff while the war was still in progress, and was released to the 
publisher (Gerhard Stalling, Oldenburg) in the autumn of 1917 and to the 
public during the ensuing two years. There were published approximately 
forty of these monographs. Their object was to furnish the German public 
with an official account of the achievements of German arms. Naturally 
enough, these monographs cover phases of the war in which the Germans 
were eminently successful. They were carefully prepared and contain much 
valuable information, but it must be remembered that they were prepared 
at a time when even German records were not accessible in their entirety. 
From a historical point of view they do not bear the stamp of finality, a fact 
that is frankly emphasized by the general staff in its signed foreword which 
precedes each fascicle. 

In 1921, Gerhard Stalling commenced the publication of a new series of 
monographs, prepared under the auspices of the Reichsarchiv, bearing the 
general title Schlachten des Weltkrieges. Their avowed purpose was to pre- 
sent a historically accurate account of Germany’s performance in the Great 
War. Thirty-six of these monographs have been published to date, the 
last one being released during the summer of 1930. They are exceedingly well 
written and endeavor to maintain that degree of objectivity which the 
Reichsarchiv has set for itself. The narratives go into considerable detail and 
are indispensable to the historian who desires an intimate picture of any given 
phase of the war. Sketches illustrate the text and a number of good pictures 
add to the general interest. Separate maps and charts are appended to each 
volume.” 


12 The series includes the following titles to date: Werner Beume sure, Douau- 
mont; LIEUTENANT-GENERAL FREDERICK VON FRrepEBURG, Karpathen und Dnjester- 
Schlacht 1915; LreuteNaNT-GENERAL Ericn von Tscuiscuwitz, Antwerpen 1914; 
SurGEON-GENERAL Dr. Steuser, “Jildirim”: Deutsche Streiter auf heiligem Boden; 
Captain Dr. Grora Srrutz, Herbstschlacht in Mazedonien, Cernabogen, 1916; GENn- 
ERAL FremeRR Lupwic von GrepsatTeL, Von Nancy bis zum Camp des Romains 
1914; Mason Kurt Heypemann, Die Schlacht bei St. Quentin 1914 (Part I, Der 
rechte Fliigel der deutschen 2. Armee am 29. und 30. August; Part II, Garde und Han- 
noveraner vom 28. bis 30. August); Caprarn Franz Berraa, Die Eroberung von Nowo 
Georgiewsk; Mason Warner Vocer, Die Kimpfe um Baranowitschi, Sommer 1916; 
Captain Dr. Georc Strutz, Die Erstiirmung des Briickenkopfes von Jacobstadt, 1917; 
Werner Beumecsure, Y pern 1914; Lizurenant-GENEeRAL Drerricn, Weltkriegsende 
an der Mazedonizschen Front; GkNeERAL Krarrt voN DELMENSINGEN, Der Durchbruch 
am Isonzo 1917 (Part I, Die Schlacht bei Tolmein und Flitch; Part II, Die Verfolgung 
iiber den Tagliamento bis zum Piave); Lupwia Gop and Masor Martin ReYMANN, 
Die Tragidie von Verdun 1916 (Part I, Die Deutsche Offensivschlacht); LizureNaNnt- 
CoLoneL ALEXANDER SCHWENKE and Masor Martin Reymann, Die Tragidie von 
Verdun (Part II, Das Ringen um Fort Vauz; Part III, Die Zermiirbungsschlacht: Toter 
Mann. Hohe 304; Part IV, Thiaumont-Fleury); Mason Dr. Cant Mittutmann, Der 
Kampf um die Dardanellen; WeErNeER BeuMELBURG, Loretto (based upon an historical 
study by Lizsurenant WotreanG Firstner); Masor Scumipt, Argonnen; LreutEn- 
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In 1922 the Reichsarchiv began the publication of a third series of mono- 
graphs under the general title Forschungen und Darstellungen aus dem Reichs- 
archiv, which are studies of special subjects. The first of them, Die Sendung 
des Oberstleutnants Hentsch, by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilhelm Mueller-Loeb- 
nitz (1922, pp. 56), is particularly interesting. It is an inquiry into the 
conduct and actions of Colonel Hentsch, of the general staff at G.H.Q., who, 
it will be remembered, ordered the withdrawal of the German First Army 
from the Marne to the Aisne-Vesle line in September, 1914. The author traces 
the details of this highly controversial incident with meticulous care and judi- 
cial fairness, and concludes that Colonel Hentsch had full authority from Gen- 
eral von Moltke, that he acted in good faith and with the best of intentions 
in the execution of his mission, but that he was unduly pessimistic on the 
occasion and that he actually ordered a retreat when the First Army had 
victory within its grasp. In the author’s opinion, the so-called “Marne miracle” 
was in reality nothing but the failure of German leadership at a crucial mo- 
ment. Appended to the text are six documents. It is to be regretted that the 
documentation is not more complete. Deutsche Wirtschaftspropaganda im 
Weltkrieg, by Rudolf Wiehler (1922, pp. 58), contains a chart, in the appendix, 
showing the organization of the propaganda service and an elaborate bib- 
liography. Die Organization des deutschen Heeres im Weltkrieg, by Hermann 
Cron (1923, pp. 208), may also be mentioned. Altogether, seven monographs 
have been published in this series,“ and others are to follow. 

Publication of the German official history under the title Der Weltkrieg, 
1914-1918" began in 1925, when Volumes I and II were released by the 
Reichsarchiv. Volume I, Die Grenzschlachten im Westen, covers the opening 
phases of the campaign and the early battles along the western front in Au- 


ANT-COLONEL VON ScHirer, Tannenberg; LizutENANT-COLONEL VON Stoscu, Somme- 
Nord (Part I, Die Brennpunkte der Schlacht im Juli 1916; Part Il, Die Brennpunkte 
der Schlacht im Juli 1916); Mason Tutto von Bose and AtFrep Strencer, Das 
Marnedrama 1914 (three parts); Captain von DAHLMANN and ALFRED STENGER, Die 
Schlacht vor Paris; WERNER BeuMELBURG, Flandern; Franz Bearmann, Die Oster- 
schlacht bei Arras 1917 (Part I, Zwischen Lens und Scarpe; Part Il, Zwischen Scarpe und 
Bullecourt); Oskar Tite von Katm, Die Schlacht bei Gorlice; Captain Dr. Grore 
Strutz, Die Tankschlacht bei Cambrai; Mason Tuo von Boss, 1918 (Part I, Deutsche 
Siege; Part II, Wachsende Schwierigkeiten); Aurrep StencER, 1918 (Part III, Die 
letzten deutschen Angriffe: Reims 1918; Part IV, Schicksalswende. Von der Marne bis zur 
Vesle); Mason Tuto von Boss, 1918 (Part V, Die Katastrophe des 8. August 1918). 

13 Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Son. 

4 The remaining four relate to the period before the war: Lupwic Fremerr 
Riipt von CoLLENBERG, Die deutsche Armee, 1871-1914 (1922); Hans Herzrexp, 
Die deutsch-franzisische Kriegsgefahr von 1875 (1922); Hans Rornrets, Theodor 
Lohmann und die Kampfjahre der staatlichen Sozialpolitik, 1871-1905; Grar von 
Mo trkeE, Die deutschen Aufmarschspline, 1871-1890 (1928). 

4 Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Son. 
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gust, 1914. Volume II, Die Befreiung Ostpreussens, does the same thing for the 
eastern front to the middle of September, 1914, thus including the battles of 
Tannenberg and the Mazurian lakes. Volume III, Der Marne-Feldzug: von 
der Sambre zur Marne (1926, pp. 411) picks up the story where Volume I 
leaves it and traces the progress of the campaign in northern France and 
Belgium during the early days of September, 1914. A detailed account of the 
battle of the Marne and the German retreat from the Marne to the Aisne is 
provided in Volume IV, Der Marne-Feldzug: Die Schlacht (1926, pp. 543). 
Volumes V and VI, Der Herbst-Feldzug, 1914 (1929, pp. 587, 500), trace 
developments on both the eastern and western fronts from the middle of 
September to the conclusion of the compaign, when the general situation in 
the west became stabilized, while on the eastern front the Austro-German 
armies had been forced to retreat. It is a story of great expectations and 
bitter disappointments. Disagreements and friction between the German and 
the Austro-Hungarian high commands contributed to the difficulties which 
had beset the Central Powers and created for them a situation which became 
critical by the end of the year. The appendix of Volume VI contains the order 
of battle of all opposing armies and a tabulation of German troop movements 
during the period covered by the narrative. It also contains the text of Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn’s directive for the continuation of the campaign. Volume 
VII, Die Operationen des Jahres 1915, has just appeared (1931, pp. 493).!* 

The military historians, who remain anonymous, deserve great credit for 
their splendid work. They present their story in simple, readable language 
that will sustain the interest of the lay reader and with a degree of fact-finding 
objectivity which commends itself to the military reader and student. The 
text is based primarily upon German records. The authors had free access to 
British, Belgian, and Austrian records, but unfortunately not to French docu- 
ments. This seriously impeded their work and frequently compelled them to 
place dependence upon secondary sources. Numerous sketches and appended 
maps assist the reader in following the text. Appendixes contain material of 
general information, such as the order of battle of German and Entente 
troops in the particular phase of operations concerned, schematic charts show- 
ing the composition of major units of the opposing armies, indexes of troops 
and commanders, and a bibliography. 

The history of Germany’s naval war was prepared under the general editor- 
ship of Vice-Admiral E. von Mantey, retired, chief of the German naval 
archives. Entitled Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918," it treats the subject by 
phases instead of the more usual chronological order. This treatment makes 
each phase a complete history. Numerous charts, maps, and documents are 
annexed to each volume and add to its general value. 


16 Two supplementary series may be noted: (1) Die deutsche Feldeisenbahnen, 
Vol. I, Die Eisenbahnen zu Kriegsbeginn (1928, pp. 247); (2) an economic series, Vol. I, 
Kriegsriistung und Kriegswirtschaft (1930, pp. 486). 


1 Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Son. 
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Der Krieg in der Nordsee, by Captain O. Gross, is a five-volume study. 
Volume I (1922, pp. 308) covers the initial stages of the war, developments, 
and actions during August, 1914. Volume II (1922, pp. 354) carries the nar- 
rative to the beginning of November, 1914, and concludes with an account of 
the raid on Yarmouth by the German High Seas Fleet. An interesting chap- 
ter is devoted to the controversy which arose over the directive given to the 
German navy at the outbreak of the war. Many of the leading naval men 
were opposed to the policy of caution and clamored for action, insisting 
upon freedom to take the initiative and operate offensively against the British 
navy. The emperor opposed this natural desire of his naval advisers and in- 
sisted upon preserving Germany’s naval power intact until favorable devel- 
opments in the land warfare made a decision at sea imperative, or at least 
desirable. Volume III (1923, pp. 300) traces the activities of the German 
High Seas Fleet to the beginning of February, 1915. The operations of sub- 
marines against blockade units of the British grand fleet, the bombardment 
of Hartlepoole, Whitby, and Scarborough on December 15 and 16, 1914, and 
an account of the Dogger Bank battle are some of the more interesting epi- 
sodes covered by this volume. Operations of the U-boats and zeppelin raids 
take up the major portion of Volume IV (1924, pp. 460), which comes down 
to the end of 1915. In Volume V (1926, pp. 570), which carries the narrative 
to June, 1916, the battle of Jutland is claimed as a German victory. 

Der Krieg in der Ostsee has already reached to two volumes. Volume I, by 
Captain Rudolph Firle (1921, pp. 290), is a record of events and developments 
in the Baltic from the outbreak of the war to the middle of March, 1915. 
Volume II, by Captain Bastian and Lieutenant-Commander Heinrich Roll- 
mann (1929, pp. 385), details the activities of the German fleet in the Baltic 
during the remainder of 1915. It contains numerous interesting and valuable 
lessons in naval tactics and strategy, and illustrates the importance of a 
secondary theater of operations in the course of a war. The author empha- 
sizes the economic and military importance of the Baltic to, and consequent 
necessity of its control by, Germany. Das Kreuzergeschwader (1922, pp. 456), 
the first volume of Der Kreuzerkrieg, by Rear Admiral E. Raeder, traces 
the movements of German cruisers in distant waters at the outbreak of the 
war, their concentration in the Pacific, and gives an interesting detailed ac- 
count of the naval battles off Coronel, Chile, and the Falkland Islands. 
Volume II, Die Tatigkeit der kleinen Kreuzer, “Emden,” “Kénigsberg’”’ und 
“Karlsruhe” (1923, pp. 374), records the adventurous operations of these 
famous commerce raiders. The appendix contains an account of the move- 
ments of the gunboat “Geier,” which ended its war career by internment at 
Honolulu in 1914 and became subsequently the “U.S.S. Schurz,”” which sank 
in a storm off the Carolina coast. The author of these volumes criticizes 
severely the attitude of official representatives of the United States toward 
the German cruiser “‘Niirnberg’”’ when she visited Honolulu during the early 
days of the war, and subsequently toward the “Geier.”” He charges open 
animosity on the part of these officials, including Rear-Admiral Moore, Com- 
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mandant of the U.S. Naval Station at Honolulu, and complains of an alleged 
breach of neutrality by the British-controlled Marconi wireless station in 
broadcasting the arrival of the “Geier.’’ This act led to a practical blockade 
of the port of Honolulu by two Japanese cruisers while the German gunboat 
was undergoing repairs. It is also charged that signal communications were 
maintained by the blockading cruisers with Japanese ashore. 

Der Krieg in den tiirkischen Gewéssern, by Rear Admiral Hermann Lorey, 
will consist of two volumes when completed. Volume I, Die Mittelmeer-Divi- 
sion (1928, pp. 430), provides the war record of the German cruisers ““Goeben”’ 
and “Breslau,’’ which were subsequently incorporated in the Turkish navy 
as the “Sultan Selim” and the “Midilli,” respectively. Naval operations in 
the Dardanelles and activities of German submarines in the Black Sea and 
in the Mediterranean complete the story. A second volume under the title 
Das Sondercommando is still in preparation and will cover the coast-defense 
operations of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus by a German naval contin- 
gent operating ashore as a detached command. 

The naval history will conclude with a series entitled Der U-Boat Handels- 
krieg. The publication of the first volume of this series, covering the sub- 
marine activities in 1915, was announced for 1929 but is not available to the 
reviewer. 


The official account of Austria’s part in the Great War is being prepared 
and published under the auspices of the ministry of defense by the historical 
section of the Austrian Kriegsarchiv, bearing the title Oesterreich-Ungarns 
letzter Krieg, 1914-1918." The project will ultimately comprise five volumes. 
The plans contemplate publication at the rate of one volume per year. Each 
volume is also being released in bi-monthly instalments for the convenience 
of subscribers. Volume I (1929, pp. 835) is a history of the events of the 
Great War to the end of 1914. A comparison of this volume with the official 
Hungarian version (see below) is quite interesting. Although both cover 
Austria-Hungary’s war, the Austrian version naturally emphasizes the part 
played by troops of Austria, while the Hungarian account is the war record 
of troops recruited in Hungary. Necessarily there is an overlapping. The au- 
thor quotes the opinion of General (later Field-Marshal) Conrad, the Austro- 
Hungarian chief of staff, who blames the Serbian fiasco upon the conduct of 
the Czech troops of the 21st Austrian Landwehr Division and which, as a re- 
sult of that affair, was stricken from the rolls of the Austro-Hungarian army 
in September, 1914. The Hungarian version declares this view wholly un- 
warranted and, exonerating the Czechs, lays the blame at the door of General 
von Potiorek and declares that the campaign failed because of a defective 
plan of action and an undue haste in its execution which compelled the Austro- 
Hungarian troops to attack a numerically superior enemy over unfavorable 
terrain. Both versions agree that the plan of action was based upon the as- 


8 Vienna: Verlag der militiérwissenschaftlichen Mitteilungen. 
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sumption that Russia would remain neutral or defer intervention for some 
time. The original plan provided twenty-three divisions for the execution of 
this mission; but when Russia’s declaration of war necessitated a reduction 
of this force to eight divisions, the Austro-Hungarian High Command, for 
political reasons, did not change the offensive mission to a more appropriate 
defensive plan. 

The Austrian contribution to the military history of the war is an ably 
presented, carefully prepared narrative, which studiously avoids even the 
semblance of criticism. In this respect, it adopted the British policy. Con- 
siderations of economy prohibited the publication of documents; and, for the 
same reason, none are cited in footnotes. Authors and editors assume, how- 
ever, full responsibility for the accuracy of all statements of fact and base 
their statements upon the official records. There is also a volume entitled 
Oesterreich-Ungarns Seekrieg, 1914-1918, which has been prepared from the 
naval archives by Lieutenant Dr. Hans Sokol and Captain Theodor Braun.” 


The Royal Hungarian Military Historical Archives at Budapest, which are 
charged with the preparation of Hungary’s official war history, has projected 
a comprehensive work of about twenty-five volumes. Two volumes have been 
published so far, and a third is about to be released. This series bears the 
general title A Vildghdborti, 1914-1918 [the World War].” Volume I (1928, 
pp. 235) devotes its introductory chapter to a brief survey of the political 
developments in Europe after the Franco-Prussian War. It traces the origins 
of the system of alliances, the conflicting interests and policies of the rival 
groups, and finally discusses the influence of the international situation up- 
on the domestic policies of the several powers. The Balkan wars and the 
resulting situation on that peninsula complete the political and historical 
background of this study, whose primary purpose is to record the part 
played by Hungarian troops in the great conflict. A brief statement of the 
Monarchy’s war plans precedes the account of the opening phase of the mili- 
tary operations. It details the difficulties which beset the Austro-Hungarian 
general staff when the Russian declaration of war necessitated a change in 
mobilization plans after troop movements to the Serbian front had actually 
been under way. An error of judgment in the general staff estimate of the 
situation and an inflexible schedule of rail-movements retarded the deploy- 
ment of Austro-Hungarian forces along the Russian frontier at least two, 
possibly four days, and, no doubt, contributed materially to the general con- 
fusion which seems to have attended this movement. The volume covers events 
up to August 23, 1914. Volume II, about to be released, and Volume III, 
still in preparation, will continue this narrative. The appendix contains a 
brief outline with charts of the organization and strength of the Austro- 


19 Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag, 1929. Pp. 640. 
2 Budapest: A M. K. Hadtérténelmi Levéltar [Royal Hungarian Military Histori- 
cal Archives]. 
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Hungarian armies at the outbreak of the war and the system of replacements 
then in force. A brief statement is included showing the organization and 
strength of the Russian army. Numerous maps and sketches assist the reader 
in following the text. Volume IV (1929, pp. 406), with a separate folio of 
maps, charts, and sketches, is the second volume of the series in point of pub- 
lication. It covers the initial phases of the dual monarchy’s disastrous cam- 
paign in Serbia, which began with the destruction by the Serbians of the rail- 
road bridge across the Danube at Belgrade, on July 29, 1914, and traces 
events in this theater of war to August 23, 1914. The causes of the Austro- 
Hungarian debacle are stated in a scholarly, judicial manner, without bias or 
apology. The conclusion of the authors, that Serbia owed her success pri- 
marily to blunders committed by the Austro-Hungarian High Command, is 
amply warranted. Nevertheless, the authors recognize that the ability of the 
Serbian High Command to evaluate promptly the enemy situation and to 
forecast with accuracy the enemy’s probable intentions, the tenacious re- 
sistance offered by Serbian troops, their tremendous marching power, and, 
finally, the excellent co-operation between Serbian infarftry and field artillery, 
were no less important factors in determining the outcome of this campaign. 
The Austro-Hungarian failure, judging from this official version, may be as- 
cribed primarily to the unreasonable decision to launch a general offensive 
with a force of approximately eight first-line divisions against which Serbia 
was able to muster a defensive force of about twelve divisions. The fact that 
the Serbians were recent veterans of two victorious wars, while the Austro- 
Hungarian troops had no war experience whatever, emphasized the disparity 
in favor of Serbia. Consideration of the character of the terrain and the avail- 
able communications justify the conclusion that neither the disposition of the 
troops nor the direction of the attack was suited to the mission, even if avail- 
able strength had justified offensive action. The entire conduct of the cam- 
paign indicates that higher commanders and their staffs were completely out 
of touch with the situation at the front. The operation had the earmarks of 
a map maneuver in which the players either failed or were unable to adapt 
theory to the cold facts of reality. Both volumes of this interesting study, 
published in Hungarian, are exceedingly well written and evince a high degree 
of scholarship and literary ability. Facts are presented and events discussed 
with judicial impartiality and fairness. The deductions are sound and be- 
speak thorough military training. 

The Royal Hungarian Military Historical Archives have also published a 
number of separate monographs and studies which are of interest to students 
of military science and at the same time form valuable contributions to the 
military history of the Great War. A Kassaj vi. Hadtest Harcai™ [operations 
of the VI Army Corps of Kaschau], by Lieutenant-General Charles Gerbert 
(1929, pp. 138), is a tactical study in troop-leading of higher and intermediate 
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commands. The meeting engagement near Komarow, one of the most im- 
portant episodes in the early stages of the war, serves to illustrate the succes- 
sive phases of an offensive action by a large command. The details of the 
battle, which lasted from August 25 to 30, 1914, are traced with great care and 
accuracy, and a number of sketches and maps illustrate the text. It is a 
scholarly treatise and should be of particular interest to students of higher 
tactics. Roménia Elleni Hadjérat, 1916-1917” [the Rumanian campaign], by 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Nagy de Nagybaczon (1922), is a comprehensive 
study of the war with Rumania and throws interesting light upon the pre- 
war relations between the dual monarchy and that kingdom. Volume I (pp. 
247) tells the story of the Transylvanian campaign from the declaration of 
war by Rumania to the expulsion of Rumanian forces from the Hungarian 
province. Volume II (pp. 232) continues the narrative and traces the progress 
of the campaign in Rumania proper, while Volume III (pp. 127) covers the 
events of 1917 to the signing of the Treaty of Bucharest. 

Hadseregiink Ellétésa a Viléghdéboriban®™ {the supply of our army in the 
Great War], by Generals Eugene Gottl and Ladislas Mojzer (1929) is a very 
able discussion of difficult supply problems involved in specific phases of 
the war and was prepared with the avowed purpose of giving to supply officers 
a textbook on tactical principles of supply based upon actual experience. 
Charts, graphs, and sketches annexed to each volume add materially to their 
value. Volume I (pp. 304) is a study of the organization of the Austro- 
Hungarian supply system at the outbreak of the war and depicts the supply 
situation on the Balkan front. Volume II (pp. 149) covers the supply situa- 
tion on the Russian front in 1914 and the supply of the fortress of Przemysl 
during the protracted siege. Volume III (pp. 126) details the supply of the 
armies during the winter campaign in the Carpathians in 1915. 

A M. Kir. Hadtérténelmi Levéltér Iratanyagénak Attekintése [Survey of doc- 
umentary material in the Royal Hungarian Military Historical Archives] 
(1929, pp. 233)* is a complete index of historical records, maps and photo- 
graphs of the great war and the immediate post-war period deposited in the 
Archives. It also contains a list of books, monographs and studies in the 
Archives war library. It should serve as a valuable guide for historical re- 
search. 

The preparation of the official history of American participation in the 
Great War is in the keeping of the historical section of the Army War College, 
formerly the Historical Branch, War Plans Division, General Staff, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Owing to repeated changes in its directed activities, the histori- 
cal section has not, to date, produced works comparable with those of other 
powers. Its labors have covered a variety of historical researches, the results 


” Budapest: Ministry of Defense. 
23 Budapest: Csathy Ferenc University Pub. Co. 
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of which were published from time to time in limited editions sufficient to 
supply the immediate needs of the military services. The last project con- 
templated a comprehensive series of sixty-four monographs covering all 
phases of America’s participation. Several monographs of this series had 
reached various stages of completion when, in November, 1929, the historical 
section was given once more a new directive which suspended all work on 
monographs and assigned as the present mission the collecting, examining, 
arranging, and indexing of records and the collating of data from official 
records with a view to their ultimate publication along the general plan of the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion. The magnitude of this task, which 
involves the examination and evaluation of hundreds of thousands of docu- 
ments, will postpone for a number of years the appearance of an authentic 
history of the part our troops played in the war. 

The record of American participation, as officially published to date, con- 
sists of the Annual Reports of the secretaries of war and navy for 1917, 1918, 
and 1919; General Pershing’s Preliminary Report and Final Report; Report of 
the First Army; the published reports of the different chiefs of bureaus and 
allied activities, covering the war period; and a number of published mono- 
graphs no longer available to the general public. One volume of The Order of 
Battle of the United States Land Forces in the World War, The American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, is now in the hands of the Government Printing Office and 
will be released in the near future. Subsequent volumes, which complete the 
series, are still in preparation. When published, they will constitute a pub- 
lication of permanent value on America’s participation in the war. Present 
indications are that the American student of military history will have to 
depend, perhaps for years to come, upon material published abroad. 

ALEXANDER L, P. JoHNSON 
Army War Co.iiece, Wasuineton, D.C. 


*% This summary does not envisage such technical historical works as America’s 
Munitions (1919); Report of the Military Board of Allied Supply, 2 vols. and 1 vol., 
annexes (1925); and The Medical Department of the United States Army in the World 
War, 15 vols. (1923-29), even though these works had been officially prepared and 
released through the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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God in Freedom: Studies in the Relations between Church and State. 
By Luter Luzzattt, former Prime Minister of Italy and Professor 
of Public Law at the University of Rome. Translated from the 
Italian by ALronso ArsBrs-Costa. With American supplementary 
chapters by Presipent Wii11AM H. Tart, Hon. Irvine Lenman, 
Louis MarsHatt, Max J. Konter, Dr. Dora AskowiTH. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxxix+794. $5.00. 


Luigi Luzzatti was the scholar in politics, a man of wide reading and broad 
sympathies, who called himself a Jew only when reproached for it. The 
present volume is a collection of the most miscellaneous utterances, addresses 
literary and political, prefaces to books, book reviews, and letters on the gen- 
eral theme of religious liberty and the relations of church and state, but not 
without excursions into natural science and comparative religion. There are 
sections, for example, on Darwinism and on the relative merits of Buddhism 
and Christianity. From the table of contents one would expect to find the 
chapter on St. Francis a unit, but even this proves to be but an assembly of 
random utterances. In such haphazard declarations of a public man one 
would scarcely expect to find exhaustive scholarship, and the claim of the 
editor that “this is the most valuable and comprehensive book heretofore 
published on the history of religious liberty” is utterly without foundation. 
One thinks at once of the works of Voelker, Paulus, Kiihn, Wappler, Ruffini, 
Bury, and Lecky, which, if not more comprehensive, are certainly more 
valuable. Luzzatti’s references to Luther, Calvin, Servetus, Michel de 
L’H6pital, and Castellio are superficial and secondhand, while to speak of the 
“gentle Zwingli” is utterly to bely the facts. The use made of St. Bernard’s 
plea for the Jews is sound, but it will not do to overlook his fiercely intolerant 
appeal for the slaughter of the infidel in the Second Crusade. 

The portions of the book which are the most valuable are those which deal 
with contemporary situations in which the author had a personal share, such 
as the defense of the rights of the Scottish church in Italy, or his plea for the 
Jews in Rumania. In the historical portions there are but two little studies 
in which the author has made a contribution to the history of religious 
liberty, namely, in the sections on Themistius and Theodorus Studita. 

Nevertheless, although the work is a long way from justifying the claim of 
the editor, it has a very great value as an example of contemporary opinion 
voiced by a leader of Italian public life. The man is impressive. His en- 
thusiasm and courage, the zest with which he pursued literary interests in the 
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midst of public responsibilities, fill one with wonder and admiration, the more 
so because his liberalism is now regarded as antiquated in his native land. 
Although these studies tell the scholar little, it is to be hoped that they may 
influence public opinion not only in the land of the author but also among us, 
whose intolerance he finds occasion not infrequently to rebuke. He calls at- 
tention, for example, to the fact that in some states there are still religious 
disabilities for the holding of public office. The execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti is compared to the burning of Servetus, and the Ku Klux Klan comes in 
for a number of strictures. Here’s wishing a wide circulation to this spirited 
plea for moderation in every sphere. One can only regret that the editor has 
represented the book to be what it is not, for in its own way it is, to use a 
favorite word of the author, “sublime.” 
Rotanp H. Barnton 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 





Church, State and Study. Essays. By Ernest Barker, Litt.D., 
S.Lit., LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Cambridge. London: Methuen & Co., 1930. Pp. vii+280. 10s. 6d. 


In this volume are collected a dozen essays and addresses written at various 
times and for various occasions since 1914. Some are studies in the history of 
political ideas, others are contributions to current political theory, and several 
relate to the problem of education. Professor Barker is essentially a historian 
of ideas, and the best of these studies fall in this field. Those on “The Roman 
Conception of Empire,” ““The Unity of Medieval Civilization,” and “Puritan- 
ism” are suggestive interpretations, illuminating analyses of great historical 
movements. “A Huguenot Theory of Politics” is a critical essay on the 
Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. In his attempts at constructive political theory, 
the author is perhaps not so fortunate, though always suggestive and pro- 
vocative. Here he presents something of a puzzle to the informed reader—a 
puzzle of incongruities. Professing devotion to the tradition of Maitland, 
Acton, and Figgis, and sympathizing with the theory of “The Discredited 
State,” he nevertheless reveals an attachment to a system of absolutes that is 
thoroughly Platonic, if not Hegelian. If the State is discredited, in “‘Chris- 
tianity and Nationality”’ he sees the Nation as an instrument of divine pur- 
pose. His conception is Mazzinian, supplemented by a tepid Anglicanism. 
Church and State are co-ordinate expressions of the spiritual life of the nation. 
For Barker, political theory is largely divorced from history and consists 
primarily in speculation concerning such problems as the nature of the state, 
its purpose and end—speculations which need have little or no regard to age 
or place or circumstance. Yet his studies of the political thought of particular 
epochs reveal a clear and penetrating understanding of the connection be- 
tween the event and the idea. His strictures on political psychology, albeit 
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apologetic, disclose a fundamental suspicion of the use of truly scientific 
methods. Barker is apparently an idealist who has encysted in his scheme of 
ideas a large foreign element of which he appears to be entirely oblivious. 
Brilliant, stimulating, suggestive, provocative, he has not succeeded in achiev- 
ing a real synthesis. 


WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 





The Crisis of English Liberty. A History of the Stuart Monarchy and 
the Puritan Revolution. By Sir Jonn A. R. Marriorr, Honorary 
Fellow (formerly Fellow) of Worcester College, Oxford; late M.P. 
for the City of York. New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xiv+472. $6.00. 


Sir John Marriott, already known for his useful books on the nineteenth 
century, has returned to his first field of historical study, Stuart England. 
The book is in intention a polemic rather than a history of the Stuart mon- 
archy, a reasoned contention that the battle of the seventeenth century is still 
to be permanently won, and that the contest of the twentieth century must 
be waged against the giants of old, clad in new armor, by the champions who 
fought before for the same ends. The present danger arises from “the exalta- 
tion of the ‘expert’ in all spheres of activity; the multiplication of the functions 
of Government and the consequent expansion of the Public Departments; and 
not least the growing volume of legislation and the increasing preoccupation 
and. heedlessness of the Legislature” (p. 4). The executive has successfully 
encroached again upon the rightful authority of legislature and judiciary; the 
balance of the departments of government has been destroyed and must be 
restored; the struggles of the seventeenth century indicate the remedy. “We 
have to fight against the Powers which lurk in the darkness of Whitehall and 
still cover themselves under the Prerogative of the Crown.” While few will 
charge the author (as he fears) with the sin of reading history backward, it 
seems hardly probable that many will agree with him that the history of the 
seventeenth century will be of immediate or practical value to the present 
contestants. In any case, the value is of greater interest to political scientists 
and to parliamentarians of today than to students of the Stuart period. 

There is in it no new information and much already familiar which might 
have found place has been omitted. Nevertheless, the fundamental issues 
have been more sharply put, more definitely analyzed, better phrased than in 
most one-volume treatments of the period. From it, the general reader, for 
whom the book is intended, will get a clearer conception of the issues of the 
past and of their intimate relation to those of the present. Some of the au- 
thor’s judgments may be challenged. Pym, “more than any other single man, 
save Sir Robert Walpole, impressed upon the English Constitution its perma- 
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nent form” (pp. 171-72). He was the “greatest” of all English parliamen- 
tarians. The Grand Remonstrance (clause 197) “is the protoplasm of con- 
stitutional evolution as we in this country have conceived it” (p. 184). Crom- 
well appears as a sorry and relatively unimportant figure. 

As a critical study, the volume is not of great value. There has been ap- 
parently no use of the abundant manuscript material and none of much valu- 
able source material available in print. The omissions in the bibliography are 
numerous and surprising: Davies’ Bibliography of this very period; MclIl- 
wain’s High Court of Parliament; all the volumes of parliamentary debates 
published by Notestein and Relf; Miss Relf’s Petition of Right; Dietz’s con- 
tributions to the history of finance; Dexter’s and Burrage’s on Robert 
Browne and the Puritan movement; Borgeaud’s on political ideas; Turner’s 
on The Privy Council. Nor is there evidence that these contributions have 


been expertly studied or utilized. 
Rotanp G. User 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





The Founding of Massachusetts: a Selection from the Sources of the 
History of the Settlement, 1628-1631. Boston: Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1930. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


This handsome volume, reprinting a portion of the contents of Volume 
LXII of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, is one of the 
most useful by-products of the recent tercentenary. Not that the editor, Mr. 
Stewart Mitchell, has included any hitherto unprinted documents, nor in his 
commentaries presented any strikingly original conclusions. But students of 
that episode in English expansion will welcome so competent an edition of 
the essential materials. These include the royal charter of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company; the Agreement at Cambridge as a result of which, and of 
consequent actions, the company became a commonwealth; Higginson’s 
“True Relacion”’ of his voyage to New England in 1629, and his promotion 
tract, New-England’s Plantation; John Winthrop’s journal for the first year; 
and the well-known advertisement of the enterprise ascribed to John White, 
The Planters Plea. 

The introduction to the text of the charter is especially useful for its survey 
of the procedure in the passing of the document through the seals and in its 
analysis of the various texts, which were collated, as they had never been be- 
fore, without revealing significant differences. The critique of the charter is 
full of cruxes; on some of these there will be disagreement with the editor’s 
views (see exceptions taken by C. M. Andrews in New England Quarterly, 
IV, 174-76). Mr. Mitchell seems to have overlooked one item of internal 
evidence in his attempt to date the composition of New-England’s Plantation. 
He is rightly dissatisfied with Young’s view that it was based on only a three 
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months’ residence, and holds that it was written after the first winter. But 
a terminus ad quem in early winter is furnished by a passage on page 89 (pp. 
11-12 of the 1630 edition): “and in Winter, January and February are much 
colder as they say..... 

The volume is sumptuously illustrated with portraits, facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, charts, and seals. There is an index. 


V. W. Crane 


University or MICHIGAN 





Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade in America. 
Edited by ExizaBetu Donnan, Professor of Political Economy in 
Wellesley College. Vol. I, 1441-1700. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1930. Pp. x+495. 


This volume is one of a group which was projected some years ago by Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson, as director of the Department of Historical Research 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, to supply a documentation of the 
history of American slavery.! It is Miss Donnan’s particular task to present 
documents illustrating the history of the slave trade or the means by which 
slaves were supplied to the Americans. Three volumes, of which this is the 
first, have been planned to cover the subject from the beginning to the year 
1807. The first, consisting of Parts I and II, with historical introductions, 
depicts and analyzes the rise of the trade, 1441-1600, and its growth during 
the following century at the expense of “the rigidity of trade restriction” 
which it had to encounter in every direction; the second will carry the gen- 
eral account through the eighteenth century to the year 1807; and the third 
will show the connection of the thirteen colonies with the slave trade, and 
presumably the United States to about the same year. The historical intro- 
ductions evidencing thorough research supply the narrative thread and the 
explanation of the collection. The “human side”’ comes out in the documents 
themselves to those who have eyes to see; but “the record is that of the 
trader concerned with method, with profits and losses, with the struggle for 
monopoly or for freedom of trade, rather than with the race or races which 
he was subjugating.”’ The editor justly laments that thus we are left “in 
ignorance of much which would today be of inestimable value in studying the 
African origins of the American negro population.” For students of modern 
European history, the chief interest will perhaps lie in the influence of the 


slave trade on international relations. 
Tuomas P. Martin 


Liprary OF CONGRESS 


1 See statement to this effect in the preface to the first volume of Mrs. Catterall’s 
Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
August 1717—December 1718, Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by Cecm Heapiam. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1930. Pp. Ixvii+542. 35s. 


The documents here presented are drawn from 74 volumes of the colonial 
office papers in the British archives. The most important are given in full. 
Judged by the originals which the reviewer has read, the work of abstracting 
has been done with painstaking care. Much American material in the Record 
Office does not appear in the Calendar, such as shipping returns, customs 
records in the board of trade papers, colonial laws in manuscript, assembly 
proceedings, and many inclosures that accompany the more important re- 
ports. Mr. Headlam’s preface is a model of lucid exposition, and the index 
is almost a dictionary of American affairs. 

British colonial administration in 1717 and 1718 was by no means idle. 
The board of trade presented some 117 reports and sent 24 letters to Ameri- 
can governors. The most important papers are the board’s statement of the 
British position in the Campeche logwood trade, a thorough résumé of New- 
foundland affairs, and a defense of England’s title to the Virgin Islands. In 
1718, J. Craggs succeeded Joseph Addison as secretary of state for the south- 
ern department. The expansion of colonial business occasioned the creation 
of the office of legal adviser to the board of trade in the same year. Ordinarily, 
the secretary of state referred the papers he received to the board for its re- 
port, and the recommendation of the latter, if accepted, was given effect by an 
order in council. The board also handled most of the correspondence with the 
colonial governors. The documents here reviewed do not disclose any abrupt 
changes of attitude at Whitehall; the policies pursued are those to which 
England had been committed or to which she had been moving during the 
preceding years. 

Roughly, the subjects for which there is material fall into three groups. 
One pertains to international disputes, one to intercolonial or imperial issues, 
and one to the local problems of the several colonies. 

England’s interests in America at this time involved her in conflicts with 
Denmark, France, and Spain. That with the latter arose from British de- 
signs on the trade of the Spanish colonies. Several complaints issued from 
Jamaica, Virginia, and New York that their vessels were unlawfully seized by 
‘ Spanish guard ships. The Spanish governors, assuming that these vessels 
were intent on illegal trade, refused reparation. In 1717, the Campeche log- 
wood trade came into prominence through an attack on British loggers in 
Yucatan. The board of trade immediately presented a defense of British 
rights. These it derived from priority of occupation and, by inference, from 
the Spanish treaties of 1670 and 1718. Campeche logwood netted England 
£60,000 a year, and employed British shipping; hence the king should pre- 
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serve his rights. In 1718 occurred the Spanish raids on Crab Island and on 
the Bahamas. All this hostility culminated in England’s declaration of war 
on Spain, December 16, 1718. 

The French menace to England appeared in the most serious light in 
Nova Scotia, where 6,000 or 7,000 French settlers, instigated by their Jesuit 
priests, refused to acknowledge George I. The two nations contended for 
mastery over the land, the fisheries, the fur trade, the Indians, and the in- 
habitants. Various policies were suggested to the crown: the removal of 
French settlers who refused to take the oath of allegiance, the granting of 
presents to the Indians, the exclusion of the French from the fishery, the en- 
couragement of English settlements, and the strengthening of the British 
defenses. The Nova Scotia documents merely describe the problem; no 
definite policy was adopted by England at this time. 

The progress of Louisiana occasioned the second contest between England 
and France. French aggression from Mobile kept the southwestern Indians 
stirred up against South Carolina and imperiled the British fur trade. This 
is the time of Sir Robert Montgomery’s plan for a southern colony bordering 
the Gulf of Mexico. The board of trade asked the colonial governors what 
could be done to stop the French advance. Meanwhile, the failure of the 
Carolina proprietors to defend their provinces was urged as a major reason for 
establishing a royal government in South Carolina. 

England’s contention with Denmark had to do with the title to the Virgin 
Islands. The board of trade in 1717 endeavored to prove that England had 
never recognized the rights of the Danes to inhabit any of these islands 
except St. Thomas, and that prior possession established the British claim. 

The most important conflicts within the empire turned upon economic 
issues. There is a valuable set of documents relating to Newfoundland. The 
board of trade in 1718 reviewed the history of the fishery there, summarizing 
the contest between the English adventurers and the resident planters By 
reason of the ill management of the planters, the trade was decaying rapidly: 
since 1713 the nation had lost £313,000 yearly as compared with the profits 
earned in 1644. The planters received supplies from New England and 
Europe, whereas the adventurers always provisioned their vessels in England. 
The New Englanders carried away seamen to the detriment of British ship- 
ping. Worst of all, the New England traders debauched the planters with 
rum; and idleness, poverty, and inefficiency were the consequence. The board 
of trade now advised that the planters be removed, and that the industry be 
again carried on by the English adventurers, according to the ancient 
custom. 

This volume is an invaluable source for the study, of post-war piracy in 
America. The marauders of those days operated from the Bahamas, St. 
Thomas, and the Carolina coast, preying on the British West India trade until 
it seemed that it must be destroyed. The crown provided convoys for Jamaica 
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vessels, maintained naval squadrons in the Caribbean, and offered clemency 
to pirates who would voluntarily surrender. As part of the campaign, the 
Bahama proprietors transferred their political rights to the crown, and in 1718 
the first royal governor undertook to destroy the rendezvous of the pirates in 
those islands. The pardoning policy was only partly successful, for the pirates 
who came in were prone to return to their old ways. Armed resistance had 
more effect. Then in 1718 the war with Spain gave the pirates once more a 
legitimate field of action. 

Economically, these years were a time of prosperity for the mainland 
colonies. British policy adhered to old rules. A South Carolina act laying a 
heavy duty on British imports was condemued at Westminster. There was 
some interest in Virginia and Pennsylvania in encouraging the exportation of 
colonial iron. The naval stores policy continued in force, and the war over 
the use of the northern woods went on apace. New England urged the re- 
moval of English duties on colonial lumber as a means of providing “‘returns” 
for British goods. There is scarcely a reference to non-enforcement of the 
navigation acts. A new instruction to the colonial governors directed them 
not to sign unusual acts affecting British trade and shipping unless they con- 
tained a suspending clause. The currency appears as an imperial problem in 
New York and South Carolina, where paper money caused some trouble. A 
lively contest took place in Jamaica between the assembly and the South Sea 
Company, when the former laid a duty of 40s. on slaves which the company, 
now holding the assiento, re-exported to the Spanish Indies. 

The leading economic issue of the time arose from the trade of the English 
colonies when the Dutch and French West Indies. The British sugar islands 
complained of lower costs in the foreign islands and of the latter’s raising of 
the price of foodstuffs and lumber. Barbados and the Leeward Islands placed 
duties on importations of foreign plantation products—duties approved by 
the crown. Several colonial officials proposed either the laying of duties on 
such foreign products imported into any English colony or the absolute pro- 
hibition of British trade with the foreign islands. The board of trade favored 
the plan of duties, but had no effective program of action ready at this time. 

The volume in hand contains very little information touching North 
Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Local poli- 
tics and provincial quarrels are treated at length in Spotswood’s letters from 
Virginia and in Hunter’s letters from New York. Perhaps the most notable 
documents on the constitutional side are those which express the aversion at 
Whitehall to the proprietary governments and the determination not to 
erect new colonies of that type. 

Curtis NETTELS 
University OF WISCONSIN 
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Settlements and Churches in Nova Scotia, 1749-1776. By Ian F. 
MacKinnon, Pu.D. (Ep1n.). Montreal: Walker Press, 1930. Pp. 
x+111. 


Responsible Government in Nova Scotia: A Study of the Constitutional 
Beginnings of the British Commonwealth. By Ross W. Livineston, 
Pu.D., Department of History, University of Iowa. (“University 
of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences.””) Iowa City: University of 
Iowa, 1930. Pp. 280. $2.00. 


Of the three periods of settlement in Nova Scotia after the English con- 
quest, Mr. MacKinnon describes the first. Englishmen, Scotchmen, Ulster- 
men, and men of New England formed the bulk of the immigrants. Among 
them New Englanders were the most numerous and the most important in 
economic life, in government, and in religion. Professor Brebner’s thesis that 
Acadia was New England’s outposts is further amplified in this essay. 

It follows then that the religious situation would savor of New England. 
The Congregational church had the largest following, while the Church of 
England was the established church, and Presbyterianism was strongly in- 
trenched in certain localities. Friendly relations existed between the dissent- 
ing churches, and a “favorable attitude” was manifested by the Church of 
England toward all dissenters. But as the War of Independence progressed, 
relations between sects became less cordial. Eventually Congregationalism 
disappeared. Mention of Roman Catholics is made only in the Appendix. 
For the most part the book contains innumerable details of settlements and 
churches, which few but Nova Scotians are likely to appreciate. 

The thesis of Dr. Livingston’s book is that Nova Scotia was the birthplace 
of responsible government in the British colonies (one is tempted to add, in 
the British Empire); and that with the spread of this system of government 
the way was paved toward closer bonds of union between the mother-country 
and her colonies. 

It was not sufficient that cabinet government already existed in Great 
Britain and that the Reform Bill of 1832 had recently extended the franchise. 
Mr. Livingston insists that true responsibility could exist only where suffrage 
was universal. If reiteration proves anything, it would seem that in Nova 
Scotia alone among all the units that made up the Empire did universal 
suffrage exist. Every freeholder had a vote. Ipso facto, when Nova Scotia 
began to govern herself in February, 1848, it was the first example of govern- 
ment entirely by consent of the governed. 

Using every constitutional means to defeat the oligarchy in Halifax, im- 
portuning colonial secretaries from Glenelg to Russell to Grey, Joseph Howe 
led the fight for responsible government, not alone for the benefit of Nova 
Scotia, but because its introduction elsewhere would necessarily “bind the 
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Empire closer together rather than separate its component parts.”’ Howe’s 
open letters to Russell and the responses they received are typical of the 
demands of the reformers and of the hesitancy of British statesmen to grant 
the rights demanded. There was still the fear that the ripening fruit might 
fall from the tree which bore it. 

This is a good book; and it is illuminating, but it is not altogether convinc- 
ing on two points. The first concerns the suffrage in Nova Scotia. To say that 
there was universal suffrage because every freeholder had the right to vote 
and that this principle underlay the strength of Nova Scotia’s appeal in her 
struggle for responsible government seems not entirely well founded. In the 
second place, while the existence of reformers in the Canadas is admitted, 
Mr. Livingston insists that the racial factors and the rebellions there produced 
so complex a situation that Canadian reformers were not in a position to lead 
the fight for responsible government. The efforts of Baldwin and his asso- 
ciates are therefore discounted, and Joseph Howe comes away with the lion’s 
share of the glory. And yet, events have moved so rapidly in Canada that 
responsible government was set up there only one month after it had been 
won in Nova Scotia. 

More careful proofreading would have eliminated numerous errors. The 
appendixes contain some valuable dispatches to and from the colonial office. 


There is an excellent bibliography. 
ALBERT B. Corey 


Sr. LawrENCE UNIVERSITY 





The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. V1, Canada and 
Newfoundland. General Editors: J. HoLLAND Rose, M.A., Lirv. 
D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History in the University 
of Cambridge; A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Lit., Rhodes Professor of 
Imperial History in the University of London; E. A. Brentrans, 
M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Adviser for the Dominion of Canada: W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A., 
Litt.D., Professor of Law in the University of Toronto. Cam- 
bridge, England: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. xxi+939. $9.50. 

There have been few attempts to deal with the history of Canada and 
Newfoundland either within the covers of single volumes or by the co-opera- 
tive effort of a number of writers. This volume has, therefore, a special inter- 
est from both points of view. Its 939 pages include 812 of text, 74 of bibliog- 
raphy, and 53 of index, and no less than thirty-two scholars, in addition to 
the three English editors, contributed to the compilation of its contents. The 
list includes a majority of the best-known writers on Canadian history, and 
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every part of the Dominion is represented with the possible exception of the 
Maritime Provinces. The work thus has an interest in itself, but also it may 
not unfairly be taken as indicating something with regard to the present 
characteristics of Canadian historical writing and the progress which has been 
made in recent years. 

On the whole the organization of the contents is conventional. A clear, 
but rather too highly condensed, introductory chapter on the geographical 
and ethnical background is followed by two chapters on the period of French 
rule. The 60 pages given to this period seem a rather small proportion of the 
volume, although perhaps justifiable in a treatment of Canada as a part of the 
British Empire. The following 43 pages, given to the Anglo-French struggle, 
make possible little more than a textbook account, but one feels that geo- 
graphical and other important factors in the conflict might have been less 
subordinated to the description of military campaigns: 8 pages are devoted 
to Wolfe’s campaign before Quebec. The chapter on Newfoundland to 1783, 
which is inserted at this point, is an admirable summary of the conflicting 
interests in the control of the fishing banks. The several chapters which carry 
the story through the first century of British rule in Canada ending with the 
achievement of confederation are largely concerned with the problems of 
government and constitutional issues. It is true that there are several brief 
discussions of the social and economic background, and that separate chapters 
are given to “The financial development of British North America, 1840- 
1867” and to the opening of the West, but the emphasis on constitutional 
development is none the less striking. Durham’s mission gets a chapter to 
itself, which again is more appropriate in a series devoted to the history of the 
British Empire than it otherwise might be, but which takes too little account 
of the Canadian background and the work of men like Baldwin and Howe. 
These chapters show, perhaps, the results of more extensive research than 
any other part of the volume, no doubt because more attention has been given 
by Canadian historians to the achievement of responsible government than 
to any other theme. 

With confederation disposed of, the treatment becomes more topical. The 
general story of Dominion politics is traced in outline. The West receives 
special treatment in three chapters. Economic development, 1867-1921, is 
given almost one hundred pages and is dealt with under six heads by differ- 
ent writers. Unfortunately, the quality is uneven, the sections on communi- 
cations and agriculture being much less adequate to their purpose than the 
others. The topical treatment, while perhaps advisable, results in some over- 
lapping and fails to leave the reader with a clear impression of the full sweep 
of economic development as a whole. Separate chapters are given to “The 
Constitution and Its Working, 1867-1921” and to “Canada and the Empire, 
1884-1921”: the choice of 1921 as a stopping-point for all the chapters seems 
especially unfortunate in this chapter on imperial relations. There is an in- 
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teresting short chapter on “The Pioneering Spirit” and a concluding chapter 
in two parts (one for French, the other for English Canada) on cultural de- 
velopment, the discussion being confined largely to literature and educational 
institutions. A special word of commendation is due to the full index and to 
the bibliography, which is admirable and should be most useful to students 
as the best working-list of references so far compiled for both documentary 
and secondary materials. The chapters are, for the most part, competently 
written; and if they do not often rise to a high level of dramatic interest, a 
partial explanation may be found in the restrictions natural to a work of this 
kind. 

The main criticism, however, is one which concerns the work as a whole 
rather than any of its parts. To this reviewer the volume hardly gives a vivid 
impression of the main themes which run through the story of Canadian de- 
velopment, or a satisfying analysis of the forces which have made the Domin- 
ion what it is and which continue powerfully to affect it. Politics, the machin- 
ery of government, and constitutional development occupy the center of the 
stage, and the discussion of them does not emerge from a description of the 
people, their geographical surroundings, their economic interests, their loyal- 
ties and cultural background. The adaptation of two types of European cul- 
ture to a new environment; the relations of French and English forced by 
circumstances to live together; the constant impact of British and American 
influence on Canadian thought and action—like the gravitational pull of two 
great contending bodies; the union of several widely separated, comparatively 
weak, and mutually suspicious provinces into a federation; the extension of 
their control over half a continent; the herculean struggle against sectionalism 
and the obstacles imposed by geography; the amazing economic transfor- 
mation of the last fifty years, which has made Canada one of the leading com- 
mercial nations in spite of the fact that her population has stubbornly refused 
to increase with rapidity; the evidence that Canada is developing, not only 
her political autonomy but a national consciousness and rational characteris- 
tics, however difficult they may be to define as yet—such are some of the 
themes which give to the history of Canada a unity and interest of its own. 
Canadian historians have naturally been attracted to the study of responsible 
government and the development of a political autonomy accompanied by a 
sturdy determination that the Dominion should remain under the British 
flag, and these topics will no doubt continue to do much in giving to Canadian 
history a distinctive quality; but an understanding even of them will be as- 
sisted in the future by broadening the scope of Canadian historical writing. 
The observation that the volume scarcely gives a vivid impression and syn- 
thesis of the main themes of Canadian development is primarily, therefore, 
a recognition of the tendencies of Canadian historical scholarship up to the 
present time rather than a reflection on the quality of the book under review. 
Canadian history seems to be entering upon a period of more intensive study 
out of which there will no doubt emerge in due course other works of synthesis 
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and interpretation. Meanwhile we can pay tribute to the achievement of this 
volume. It will be of great assistance to the students of the subject every- 
where; it is an important indication of the progress so far made; and its com- 
pletion marks the end of a fine co-operative effort which must be a source of 


satisfaction to all concerned. 
Grorce W. Brown 


University or Toronto 





Les origines du systéme métrique. By Aprien Favre, Professeur au 
Lycée de Toulouse. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1931. Pp. xi+242. Fr. 15. 


The celebrated remark that every man has two countries—his own and 
France—has seldom found a more apt illustration than in the developmental 
history of the metric system. For more than a full century following the 
stormy days of August, 1793, the French government has been persistent and 
consistent in its effort to provide the world with a system of weights and 
measures so simple and so natural as to become universal, and thus to drive 
out of existence the multitudinous local units which were giving no end of 
trouble to trade and commerce. 

In the volume under review, Professor Favre sets forth with great clarity 
the whole story of the two fundamental standards—those of length and mass. 
The outstanding merit of the book is that the author has laid aside his na- 
tional pride, has stripped from the metric system all the political and psy- 
chological frills which surrounded its introduction, and has shown us how, 
after a century of development, the system is reducible to two independent 
and arbitrary standards—the meter and the kilogram. 

In telling the story, the author points out the small need for accurate 
standards during the seventeenth century—the demand being practically 
limited to two problems, namely, the length of the pendulum beating seconds 
and the size of the earth. He describes also the work of La Condamine and 
Bouguer (1735) in measuring an arc of the equator in terms of the toise, the 
six-foot unit of length employed by the French up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The author does not forget the gesture of international good will from 
France in choosing for this measurement a great circle which is not peculiar to 
any one country but is the common possession of all. 

Here, also, is described the reference to the French Academy of the burning 
question as to whether a “natural” unit of length is better obtained from the 
seconds-pendulum or from a meridian of the earth. The Royal Society of 
London refused to participate in the discussion; and the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris decided in favor of the earth’s meridian, on the ground that its de- 
termination involved merely the measurement of lengths, while the seconds- 
pendulum could be established only by measuring a time as well as a length. 
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Besides this, Richer had shown (1673) that the seconds-pendulum does not 
have a constant length but varies with the latitude of the observer. 

The alluring hope of tying up the unit of mass with that of length, early 
expressed by Rémer at Copenhagen, favored the idea of making the kilogram 
equal to the mass of a cubic decimeter of water; here, however, nothing but 
an approximation was possible. The size of this standard was doubtless fixed 
so that it would be very nearly two pounds. It is well known, indeed, that, 
since the adoption of the kilogram, the pound has come to mean exactly 500 
grams all over continental Europe. Much of the success of the metric system 
—the system which justly claims pre-eminence over all others—depends upon 
the fact that the meter is practically half a toise and that the kilogram is es- 
sentially two pounds. 

The merits of the decimal system were clearly appreciated long before the 
French Revolution. Witness the following units employed in Lorraine: 1 
toise = 10 feet; 1 foot=10 inches; 1 inch=10 lines. Naturally, therefore, the 
decimal system, along with its Greek and Latin nomenclature, was incor- 
porated into the metric system. 

It was not until 1872, however, that the work was, in a certain sense, 
finally completed, at Paris, when by international convention it was agreed 
that beth meter and kilogram were arbitrary units of length and mass, each 
being defined by the standards already prepared and deposited in Paris. 

In telling these stories, Professor Favre has pulled away all the scaffolding 
by which the metric system was erected and has thus rendered a distinct 
service to the history of science. On reaching the last page, one is disappointed 
to discover that no reference has been made to the exquisite achievement of 
Michelson and Benoit in translating the meter into wave-lengths of light; for, 
in a very true sense, the wave-length of the red cadmium ray is now our inter- 


national standard of length. 
Henry Crew 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930. By Artuur Birnie, 
M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. New York: Dial Press, 1930. Pp. xi+289. $4.00. 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman has said that “the relations between history 
and economics can be envisaged from a double point of view—the influence of 
history upon economics and the influence of economics upon history.” Spe- 
cialists in economics, more particularly in Great Britain and the United 
States, have, however, suffered from a lack of knowledge of the historical 
development of their subject, with a resultant too doctrinaire appoach, while, 
at the same time, too many historical writers have been wanting in an eco- 
nomic background. This work is a welcome illustration of the increasing in- 
terest in economic history. 
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The author in his study uses the comparative method, discussing in the 
same chapter the conditions in the respective countries of western Europe, 
showing that such conditions as Henri Sée says are “not merely a process of 
evolution extending over a period of years, but . . . . a phenomenon develop- 
ing in quite different regions.”” The weakness of such a method is, of course, 
the meagerness of detail regarding any particular country. The author in 
answer to such a criticism might well reply with Professor Sée: 

In a word, all the individual facts, which form the warp of general history, are sacri- 
ficed in such a study as that here presented, and doubtless excessively so. Yet an essay 
of synthesis and comparative history can render some service, even to general history. 
Does it not explain certain facts of another order more forcibly? Does it not contribute 
a demonstration of the interrelationships of such facts? 


We are told in the preface that the object of the book “‘is to describe and 
emphasize the outstanding features in the economic development of Europe 
in the last hundred and fifty years.”” The writer has left out of consideration a 
study of the Scandinavian and Mediterranean countries, as his purpose has 
been to depict “the main currents of change”’ and as a portrayal of the ma- 
terial progress of these countries “lies outside the main stream of economic 
development.” The countries emphasized have been, in the main, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. The economic development is summed up 
“in the single phrase—the rise and expansion of industrialism.”” The introduc- 
tion concludes: 

The economic history of modern Europe is the record of the impact of industrialism 
upon older and more stable organization. In some countries like France, the older 
society showed great powers of resistance and industrialism was only a partial victory. 
In others, like Britain, the new forces carried all before them. But everywhere, whether 
by action or reaction, industrialism is the decisive factor in the economic development 
of the nineteenth century. The changes which it set in motion have not yet exhausted 
their influence and this is responsible for one of the significant features of the modern 
system—its want of stability. ... . Economic development is constantly outstripping 
social development and the wished-for stabilization of society recedes ever farther into 
the distance [p. ix]. 


The opening chapter begins with a study of the industrial revolution, and 
it rightly emphasizes the modern point of view that this revolution was 
“neither sudden nor catastrophic in the ordinary sense of these words. It was 
a movement spread over a hundred and fifty years, and its origins can be 
clearly discerned in forces actively at work since the close of the Middle 
Ages’ (p. 1). A noteworthy characteristic of the present work is the con- 
tinuation of each economic movement down to the present. In this same 
chapter, in discussing the economic condition in the western European coun- 
tries today, he states that it “has undergone much less change as a result of 
the war than might have been expected” (p. 12). It seems to the reviewer 
that, although this study specializes upon the last hundred and fifty years, 
more emphasis might have been placed upon the commercial revolution and 
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the rise of modern capitalization as introductory to the field of concentration. 
Due to the work of Professor W. R. Shepherd, of Columbia, American stu- 
dents are apparently more aware of this influence than are English. It is true 
that the Hammonds and some other English writers upon economic history 
bring this into play. Professor Preserved Smith in his recent History of Mod- 
ern Culture rightly lays stress upon the commercial revolution as the real 
underlying source of Western civilization, and no real understanding of the 
recent economic development of western Europe can be had without a thor- 
ough study of that remarkable series of social and economic changes. 

There are fifteen chapters covering such subjects as the industrial revolu- 
tion, the agrarian revolution, the revolution in commercial policy, the politi- 
cal and industrial labor movements, socialism and the social problem, the 
factory laws, the poor laws and social insurance. The chapter upon the revo- 
lution in commercial policy shows how the protectionist reaction of the latter 
nineteenth century upon the continent of Europe brought about a concomi- 
tant reaction in Great Britain and shattered ‘“‘the confidence of Englishmen 
in the infallibility of free trade principles and prepared the way for the rise 
of a protectionist party” (p. 80), the chapter, furthermore, declaring that it 
is impossible to mistake the general trend towards a protectionist policy 
(p. 81). When this was written, Lord Beaverbrook and his confréres had not 
begun their imperial free-trade propaganda, nor had Sir Oswald Mosley at- 
tempted the organization of his ““New Party” with protectionism as a party 
policy. 

The last chapter discusses some recent tendencies in European economic 
development in which the pros and cons of economic imperialism, the trust 
movement in industry, and the Russian Revolution are briefly discussed. 
The author doubts the economic advantages to the various Western powers 
to be derived from territorial expansion and quotes favorably the statement 
of Adam Smith: 

The inconveniences resulting from the possession of its colonies, every country has 
engrossed to itself completely. The advantages resulting from their trade, it has been 
obliged to share with many other countries [p. 263]. 


Regarding the trust movement, he looks upon it, in the main, as an antisocial 
movement, and apparently accepts the statement quoted that it can only be 
viewed with complacency by those who profit by it or who see in it the agents 
destined to destroy an obsolete and unjust social system [pp. 271-72]. 

There are good bibliographies of outside readings for each chapter, a sta- 
tistical appendix, and an index. This work, although not intended for the 
specialist and containing very little, if any, new material, is stimulating for 
its generalizations. In the hands of a capable teacher, well oriented in his 
subject, and with the use of the outside readings suggested in the appendix, 
it makes a good introductory textbook or résumé for the general reader. 


GILBERT GippINGs BENJAMIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Girondins et Montagnards. By AtBert Marutez. (“Etudes d’histoire 
révolutionnaire.”’) Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie., 1930. Pp. viii+305. 
Fr. 30. 


The recent work of Albert Mathiez has been focused upon the social ac- 
tivity of the Robespierre group in the Convention. In the Annales historiques 
de la Révolution francaise of which he is the editor, and in other periodicals of 
history, he has published a surprisingly prolific number of articles on this and 
related subjects. The present volume is a collection of some of the best of 
these articles. 

The title is taken from the leading essay which was originally read to the 
Congress of Historical Sciences at Brussels in 1923. Here Mathiez traces the 
origin and development of the antagonism between the two parties, coming 
to the conclusion, so unacceptable to disciples of the Aulard school but never- 
theless quite familiar to Mathiez’ contemporaries, that the essential issue 
between the two parties was a difference in attitude toward the lower classes: 
the Girondins were less willing to yield to lower class demands than were the 
Montagnards. 

This exposition is followed by a study of “Robespierre and Vergniaud,” 
in which the latter comes off decidedly second best, not merely as a person, 
but—what is more amazing—even as an orator. The fourth essay on “The 
Constitution of 1793” is a refutation of Aulard’s contention that Condorcet’s 
proposed constitution, which embodied the Girondin program, differed in no 
essential from the Montagnard program as set forth in the constitution of 
1793; Mathiez shows that the executive authority and the electoral preroga- 
tive were so distributed by Condorcet’s project as to put governmental power 
in the hands of the middle class, whereas the constitution of 1793 was notori- 
ously democratic. The fifth essay, on the Terror as an instrument of Robes- 
pierrist social politics, analyzes the Ventése decrees (February-March, 1794) 
and shows that Robespierre wished, through their medium, to establish a 
more nearly equal state of social well-being within the new republic. The 
sixth essay, dealing with the meetings of the Committees of Public Safety 
and General Security on 4 and 5 Thermidor (July 22-23, 1794), shows that, 
despite the efforts of his colleagues on the Committee of Public Safety to win 
him over, Robespierre trusted the honesty of their motives so little that he 
preferred, instead, to appeal directly to public opinion and the convention to 
help him carry out his social program. 

These five essays set forth rather thoroughly the essential points in 
Mathiez’ interpretation of the Girondin-Montagnard dispute and the growth 
of Robespierre’s social theories. The other essays in the book deal with less 
connected episodes—one on the comparatively unknown Club de la Réunion; 
another, on the correspondence of the deputy Voulland, which supports in 
many details Mathiez’ interpretation of the Thermidor crisis; a third on the 
Gray Affair, which shows the extent of opposition to the government of the 
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committees before the Thermidorian reaction; and a fourth on the anti-Robes- 
pierre notes of Blanqui. The last essay in the book is a long discussion of 
the character and activity of Danton, which maintains that Danton was a 
dishonest, double-dealing, and highly paid royalist and defeatist from his 
first entrance into politics. This thesis is in part substantiated by the essay 
that precedes it on the cross-examination of Talon, the royalist agent of 
Louis XVI, by the police of the consulate. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay in the book from the point of view of the 
layman is the extensive review of Louis Barthou’s Neuf Thermidor, which 
is the ninth essay of the present volume. It must be remembered that Barthou 
is Aulard’s successor as president of the Société de l’histoire de la Révolution 
francaise. The temptation to be unnecessarily severe and unjust was therefore 
great. Mathiez resisted his temptation admirably, giving Barthou credit for 
the better points of his interpretation, pointing out discreetly and with rea- 
sonable emphasis where Barthou errs or where a legitimate difference of opin- 
ion might exist. The essay is important because it shows the advance in the 
understanding of Robespierre and his party that has been made since Mathiez 
began his studies of the figure he considers the finest and most statesmanlike 
of the Revolution. It pleased the present reviewer particularly, because he 
has always felt that the opposition to Mathiez’ theses in this country was 
derived not from the unpleasantness of what Mathiez thinks (for he does not 
agree with Mathiez that American professors are completely sold to capitalist 
interests) but from the belligerent and irritating tone that Mathiez used to 
assume in setting forth these theories. Opponents of Mathiez are likely to 
rationalize their attitude by claiming that he does not prove his points, but 
they will find very little consolation in this volume. 


Louis R. GorrscHALK 
UNIversITY OF CHICAGO 





Domination: Some Napoleonic Episodes. By Marsorte JOHNSTON. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 236. $3.00. 


This volume will please neither the scholar nor the general reader. There 
is nothing new to those acquainted with Fisher, Fournier, and Holland Rose, 
while others will find themselves bewildered by meaningless references and 
an incoherent organization. Miss Johnston has attempted a study of Na- 
poleon through portrayal of the men and women who surrounded him, but one 
cannot say that she has given us satisfactory pictures of either the emperor or 
his associates. The plan of the book is mechanically ingenious but fundamen- 
tally wrong historically. A brief survey of Europe in 1840 is followed by 
twenty-seven chapters, each headed by one of the years from 1795 to 1821. 
Why should Decrés belong to 1796, Macdonald and Augereau to 1797, or 
Fouché to 1802? Thirty-one main characters, in addition to the Bonaparte 
family and Napoleon himself, pass in the review. 
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A few chapters, particularly those dealing with Josephine, Murat, Soult, 
Goethe, and Lannes, are above the level of the remainder of the volume. Per- 
haps the best piece of writing is the study of Georges Cadoudal. No other 
scene or character furnished so happy a medium for the author’s love of 
imagery and drama. Miss Johnston shows considerable knowledge of the 
Napoleonic era, and it is to be regretted that she did not intensify her labors 
in a more critical spirit. Serious studies of Desaix, Decrés, Cadoudal, or 
Berthier would have been welcomed. 

The author offends more by omission than by positive mistakes. One will 
get little idea of Napoleon, the statesman and organizer, from these pages; 
and there is little indication of the place that the French Revolution occupies 
in the history of Europe. Miss Johnston does not appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of the plans that preceded the 19th Brumaire, nor does she give 
sufficient credit to Sieyés and Lucien Bonaparte for their respective parts in 
the coup d’état. Equally serious is the denomination of 1795 as “the close of 
the French Revolution”’ (p. 18), and one cannot subscribe to such comments 
as “the long sleep of the eighteenth century” (p. 18) and the description of the 
peace with Spain in 1795 as “the shameful and shameless treaty of Basel” 
(p. 16). 

Despite flashes of fine writing, the style calls for criticism. The annoying 
prevalence of single sentence paragraphs is as deplorable as the scattered 
nature of their subject matter. Some of the more atrocious examples are: 
“And what was the result of it?” (p. 4); “It was twelve o’clock”’ (p. 7); “He 
had played his part in Sweden”’ (p. 204); “And then occurred the death of the 
heir of the throne of Sweden” (p. 208); “Enough of such things. He was 


dead” (p. 229). 
E. Witson Lyon 
CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 





A History of the Peninsular War. By Cuar es Oman, K.B.E., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Cambridge and Edinburgh, Fellow of 
the British Academy, Member of Parliament for the University of 
Oxford, Chichele Professor of Modern History, and Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Vol. VII, August, 1813—April 14, 1814. 
The Capture of St. Sebastian. Wellington’s Invasion of France. 
Battles of the Nivelle, the Nive, Orthez, and Toulouse. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. xi+574. $11.75. 

The publication of the seventh and last volume of Sir Charles Oman’s 
History of the Peninsular War marks the successful completion of a task begun 
many years ago. The first volume appeared in 1902, but for several years 
previous to that date, the author had been carrying on his preliminary re- 
searches. Mere mention of the theme of these volumes immediately suggests 
the name of Sir William Napier and his classic History of the War in the Pen- 
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insula and in the South of France, published from 1828 to 1840. One is in- 
evitably led to inquire why it has been necessary to perform the task again, 
and on so large a scale. Professor Oman answers the question in the preface 
to his own first volume. In the first place, he says, an enormous amount 
of new and unused material has become available since the appearance of 
Napier’s work, including both public and private papers in English, French, 
and Spanish depositories. While Napier was himself a participant in many 
of the events which he described, and was assisted in his historical labors by 
the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult, his treatment is colored by cer- 
tain rather strong prejudices. He was, strangely enough, a tremendous ad- 
mirer of Napoleon, and very critical of the Spaniards. Perhaps the latter 
attitude may have been the natural result of the strain which often results 
from close association between allies! Professor Oman has always had a pre- 
dilection for military history, though he attributes his resolve to undertake 
a new history of the Peninsular War largely to the acquisition by All Souls’ 
College of the papers of Sir Charles Vaughan, an English diplomatist who 
rendered important service in the Peninsula during the struggle. Professor 
Oman, incidentally, believes that war is a much more important factor in 
human history than many optimistic persons are willing to concede. 

The first six volumes of the History carried the story of the operations 
against the French from 1807 to August, 1813. At the time when Volume 
VII picks up the narrative, the main French forces have been driven beyond 
the Pyrenees, and the armies under Wellington are about to invade France. 
The volume opens with an account of the siege of St. Sebastian, which cul- 
minated in the storming of the stronghold on August 31, 1813. The allies 
entered French territory in the following October, and the author follows 
them through the campaigns which ended in the capture of Toulouse in April, 
1814. The narrative ends with the execution of the armistice which Welling- 
ton concluded with Soult and Suchet on April 17. A few chapters are also 
devoted to the operations on the east coast of Spain during the years 1813 and 
1814. There is a concluding discussion of ““The Place of the Peninsular War 
in History,”’ which one only wishes were longer than it is. 

Though the author does not hesitate to mention diplomacy and politics 
wherever necessary, he never allows himself to deviate far from the narrative 
of military events. The result is a degree of continuity which is remarkable 
in a work of this size. The scattered operations of the Peninsular War have 
imposed a heavy task upon the writer, but he has never lost his grasp of his 
subject. Nor has he allowed his sources to master him. They are used for 
what they are worth, but they are not permitted to intrude themselves into 
the narrative. The activities described are always those of human’ beings 
rather than of military units with numerical designations. It is fair to say 
that the author has made the detailed presentation of military operations as 
interesting as it can be made by anyone. 

Professor Oman, as has already been suggested, has made an exhaustive 
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study of the sources. Official dispatches and records of all sorts from the ar- 
chives of the countries concerned have been examined, numberless regimental 
histories have been used, and many facts and much color have been gleaned 
from private diaries and memoirs. An outstanding feature of the seventh 
volume, as of the entire work, is to be found in the author’s remarkable 
first-hand knowledge of the topography of the country. He made two trips to 
the region of the Pyrenees during the preparation of this particular volume, 
and carefully studied that portion of the terrain of southwestern France which 
was the secene of the final campaigns of the war. Questions of politics and 
diplomacy are skilfully handled where they affect strategy. It is interesting 
to note that Wellington’s plans in 1813 and 1814 were determined in large 
measure by the course of the struggle between Napoleon and his enemies 
following the disastrous Russian campaign. The royalist leanings of the popu- 
lation of southern France were also taken into account. 

Years of study have familiarized the writer with the psychology of the 
soldier, and a most valuable passage has to do with the circumstances which 
resulted in the sacking of St. Sebastian (pp. 31-35). Not the least of Welling- 
ton’s problems was that of maintaining discipline among his own troops and 
those of his Portuguese and Spanish allies. Valuable, also, are the pen por- 
traits of important personalities in this and preceding volumes. Professor 
Oman has been tireless in his efforts to secure the most accurate statistical 
information possible, and in this respect he has made an important contribu- 
tion. He has subjected official reports of strength and losses to the most 
careful scrutiny, and much of this material is contained in a series of appen- 
dices to the volume. 

It does seem unfortunate that the volume does not contain a formal bib- 
liography, aside from the references to be found in the footnotes and in the 
preface. A list of the English original sources for the War is to be found in the 
author’s Wellington’s Army (1913). Sixteen excellent maps and plans illus- 
trate the various operations, but a rather serious defect is the absence of any 
general map of the theater of operations covered by the volume. As has also 
been remarked by the reviewer of a previous volume, the author says too 
little in regard to the vitally important matters of military administration and 
supply. The story of the various campaigns is often followed by critical dis- 
cussion, and in this sort of analysis the writer appears at his best. His attitude 
is usually fair and objective, though it must be acknowledged that he appears 
to harbor a rather strong prejudice against Marshal Soult. The volume con- 
tains an excellent index. 

One naturally turns with interest to the “Finis,”’ which attempts an esti- 
mate of the place of the Peninsular War in history. Professor Oman sees, in 
the reverses suffered by the French in this struggle, a direct cause of the 
decline of Napoleon’s reputation for invulnerability. The war was also an in- 
direct cause of his downfall in 1813-14. “It was the constancy of Britain, 
not the snows of Russia, which put an end to the long Napoleonic nightmare” 
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(p. 523). The continuous and protracted drain upon the resources of the 
Emperor was made possible by the skilful and patient leadership of Welling- 
ton, and the stubborn resistance of the Spaniards, which prevented turning 
all of the French armies in the Peninsula against the forces under the British 
commander. England came out of the war with her prestige in European 
affairs enormously increased, for “she had produced a general whose career of 
unbroken victory contrasted marvellously with the record of Austrian, Prus- 
sian, and Russian commanders, and an army which had marched in triumph 
from Torres Vedras to Toulouse” (p. 523). 

It sometimes seems that it must be the fate of all history to be written anew 
by each succeeding generation, and perhaps the history of the Peninsular War 
will prove to be no exception. Sir William Napier, however, produced a his- 
tory of the struggle remarkable for style and color, and he enjoyed some of the 
advantages which come from being an eyewitness. Sir Charles Oman has given 
us a work which, besides possessing attractiveness of style, is also a monu- 
ment to his painstaking research and technical skill. He will be a bold person, 
indeed, who shall in the future undertake to improve upon the achievement 
of these two distinguished historians in their chosen field. 


Wayne E. Stevens 
Dartmoutu CoLLEGE 





Readings in European History since 1814. By JonatHan F. Scort, 
Assistant Professor of History, and ALEXANDER Batrz.y, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History, Assistant Dean, Washington Square 
College, New York University. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1930. Pp. xxv +689. $3.50. 


A flood of diplomatic revelations, new constitutions, international agree- 
ments and controversial literature relative to public policies and social and 
economic trends in the post-war period has made necessary the publication of 
a new book of “Readings” in modern European history. While many such 
books were produced during the decade preceding the Great War, and while 
they are still valuable for the documents which they contain, this new compila- 
tion of source material fills a real need by making easily accessible in a single 
volume many of the most important documents relative to the Great War 
and post-war developments. 

While the 279 selections contained in this book date from 1814 to 1928, 
fully two-thirds of them relate to the period since 1870; and sixty-six (or about 
190 pages) deal with the Great War and the first ten years following its 
termination. 

The selections are representative of a variety of both primary and second- 
ary sources. Beginning with Count de la Garde’s interesting descriptions of 
European royalty assembled at the Congress of Vienna, the book ends with 
the Briand-Kellogg treaty for the renunciation of war. Numerous selections 
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are taken from such substantial documentary collections as Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, British Parliamentary Papers, and Die Grosse Politik. 
Memoirs of statesmen whose policies have influenced the course of modern 
history are well represented; and there are included many extracts from the 
more important newspapers and periodicals in the form of addresses, official 
documents, special articles, and editorial comment. 

A particularly valuable feature of the book is the inclusion of numerous 
selections from the works of modern historians, as well as from the voluminous 
literature which attempts to interpret the more conspicuous tendencies and 
controversial issues of the contemporary period. This feature makes the book 
more than a “source book”’; it makes it to a limited extent suitable for col- 
lateral reading. 

The compilers have solved very satisfactorily the increasingly difficult 
problem of selection of material. Out of a vast abundance of literature they 
have succeeded in bringing together a rather well-balanced collection of read- 
ings, in the selection and organization of which, as well as in the distribution 
of emphasis, it is evident that the point of view of the “new history” has been 
a guiding influence. 

It is, of course, regrettable that the foreign policies of France and Italy 
during the post-war period have received so slight attention, especially since 
there exist between them many points of conflict. Some post-war European 
treaties, born of conditions produced by the war, might properly have been 
included; and, in view of the importance attached to contemporary efforts to 
control armaments, some space should have been devoted to that phase of 
the peace movement. 

While footnotes furnish bibliographical data of sources from which selec- 
tions have been made, a well-organized list of such sources, together with 
information about them, would have added value to the book. Though an 
index may not be an absolutely necessary part of the mechanical structure of a 
book of “Readings,” it would have increased considerably its reference value. 
The book will, however, prove indispensable to students and teachers of 
modern European history in both colleges and secondary schools, and it 


merits an enthusiastic welcome. 
Leonarp A. Lawson 
Hosart CoLugeGce 





La presse néo-hellénique. By Ap. Dascauakis. Paris: Gamber, 1930. 


Historique de la presse grecque. By N. Moscnoproutos. Paris: Les 

Presses Universitaires de France, 1930. 

These two histories of the Greek press are an appropriate supplement to 
the press exhibition opened at Athens in 1930. Both historians treat their 
subject with special competence; both are journalists, the latter being also 
director of the press bureau at the foreign office. The earliest Greek news- 
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paper, Ephemeris, was published December 31, 1790, and existed until Janu- 
ary, 1798, when the Austrian government closed the printing office for having 
printed the revolutionary proclamation of the patriot, Rhégas. The Légios 
Hermés was issued there in 1811, followed by three other journals. Two had 
appeared in Paris and two in London before the War of Independence wit- 
nessed the publication of the first Greek newspaper in Greece, the Salpinz 
Helleniké, at Kalamata in 1821, of which only three numbers exist. In 1824 
Mesolonghi produced the Hellenika Chronikd, edited by the Swiss Philhellene, 
Meyer, and the Telegrafo Greco in Italian, French, and English. Mr. Dascala- 
kis erroneously states that only twenty-one numbers of the latter appeared: 
not only the first twenty-one but also Nos. 29-32 (the last dated 11/23 
October, 1824) exist in the Finlay library of the British Archaeological School 
at Athens. The first Athenian newspaper, Ephemerds Athenén, was printed in 
1824 from a press presented by Colonel Leicester Stanhope, which still exists 
and was used for printing the first number of the Athens Times in 1929. 
Nauplia, Hydra, and Aegina produced newspapers, when they were the seats 
of government, of which the most notable was the A péllon; but after Athens 
became the capital in 1834, journalism was transferred thither. A unique pro- 
duction was the Romeés of Sourés, a comic journal written entirely in verse by 
one man, the Aristophanes of modern Greece, whose creation died with him, 
leaving no successor. Statistics published in 1930 show that Athens then had 
17 daily (including one in French, the oldest of all) and 67 weekly newspapers, 
and 139 periodicals, while the provinces had 243 daily and weekly newspapers 
and 59 periodicals (of which 9 are in the Spanish-Jewish dialect of Salonika, 
5 in Turkish, and 3 in Armenian). Fifty-two Greek journals and reviews are 
issued outside Greece, including two dailies in New York, a Greek-English 
journal in Chicago, several dailies in Egypt, and one newspaper at Adis- 


Abeba. 
Wituiam MILier 


ATHENS, GREECE 





The Englishman and His Books in the Early Nineteenth Century. By 
Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. 301. 
$3.50. 

Judged from the standpoint of the author’s aim, this book is decidedly 
successful. She has saturated herself in the literature of the period—ap- 
proximately from 1790 to 1837; she shows insight and constructive imagina- 
tion; moreover, she appreciates what is fine in the writing of the time, temper- 
ing her appreciation with sly and discerning thrusts at much that was pietistic, 
pretentious, and prudish. Very skilfully the writers and book lovers, even 
the remote mysterious poets and critics as well as the more obscure readers, 
are brought to life again. Withal Mrs. Cruse’s style is so bright and vivid that 
her pages can be read with keen interest and no great tax on the attention. 

On the other hand, the scholar must not expect a work of formal criticism, 
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fortified by a formidable array of references, although wide acquaintance with 
contemporary prose fiction and poetry is constantly manifest. In addition, 
Mrs. Cruse has browsed with diligence and understanding in “biographies, 
autobiographies, diaries, letters, publishers’ statistics, reviews, newspaper 
paragraphs, etc.”’ Her idea is rather a novel one, not exactly indicated by the 
title—to indicate, so far as possible, what folk from all classes of society were 
reading and how they responded to what they read. Adequate sources for this 
purpose are difficult to obtain: many are more inclined to talk about books 
than to record their impressions in writing; others read and register nothing 
either with tongue or pen. 

Places in the volume are obviously fanciful; for example, the audience 
artificially assembled from real people to witness The Road to Ruin; also, it 
would seem, “The Letters from an American Youth to His Mother.” If the 
reviewer might single out a few of the numerous happy quotations and ad- 
mirable bits of portrayal, he would call attention to the chastening activities 
of the Bowdler family (p. 30); the fine passage on the Clapham sect (pp. 58- 
59), the bibulous hospitality of the infant Macaulay (p. 74), and the descrip- 
tion of edifying textbooks (pp. 84 ff.). Allowing for the author’s occasional 
flights of fancy, the book is commendably free from errors. However, the 
impression is conveyed (p. 16) that Thomas Moore was never harassed by 
debt: although independent and honorable in money matters, this was unfor- 
tunately not true. James Stephen (1758-1832) is confused (p. 61) with Sir 
James (1789-1859). The illustrations are as satisfying as the text; and the 
index is adequate, except that mere page references are not overhelpful in the 


case of a name frequently mentioned. 
Artuur Lyon Cross 
University OF MICHIGAN 





A History of the English Corn Laws, 1660-1846. By DonaLp Grove 
Barnes, Professor of History in the University of Oregon. New 


York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1930. Pp. xv +331. $5.00. 


This work will possibly possess more value for the political or the social 
than for the economic historian of England. Its outstanding feature is its 
exhaustive canvass of contemporary sources in order to present the changing 
of the corn laws in the minds of interested groups. What people thought about 
the corn laws is its theme, and only secondarily is it the operation of the laws- 
The reader may occasionally regret that a more sparing use of citation from 
pamphlets did not leave room for a fuller utilization of statistics. General 
references to the growth of urban population need to be supported at least 
by estimates for different periods and the chapter on the French wars would 
gain by a closer reference to the actual conditions of importation. Always the 
economic aspect of the subject is subordinated to the political and sociological. 
In tracing the evolution of opinion, the author sometimes fails to emphasize 
sufficiently the significance of his evidence. Thus, in the account of the first 
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real clash in 1791 between the landed and manufacturing interests the im- 
portance of petitions from the towns is belittled by the statement that they 
contained “stock arguments.” It was too early in the controversy for them 
to have become that. 

Very valuable is the account of the passing of the Act of 1815 and its 
failure. The confusion of opinion in the post-war period is admirably brought 
out, as are also the marshaling of opposition to agricultural protection after 
1820 and the subsequent ebb and flow of the controversy. 

In his chapter on the League, Mr. Barnes states that the subject has al- 
ready been adequately covered in secondary work, citing Morley, Prentice, 
and Holland. Yet he himself frequently takes issue with Morley; Prentice, 
a member of the League, was hardly an objective historian of it; and all three 
wrote before the critical studies of Chartism had been made. The discussion 
of the effect of League propaganda is not always convincing. There is an 
inconsistency in the two statements that by 1842 the League had produced 
“a tremendous effect upon the middle and lower classes in cities” (p. 243), 
and (p. 249) that it had by that date failed to win the support of the urban 
workers. The account of the relations between Chartists and repealers is un- 
satisfactory. Statements concerning Chartist opposition are too sweeping, 
and there is a tendency to regard hostility to the League as approval of the 
corn laws. Many Chartists hoped for the repeal of those laws after the 
Charter, regarded as a safeguard against domination by the manufacturers, 
had been won. The author finds the net result of eight years of agitation by 
the League to be Cobden’s part in converting Peel. 

Covering wide ground as it does, this book inevitably offers points of at- 
tack. It is to be welcomed, nevertheless, as the first full scholarly account of a 


very important subject. 
Frances E. Gru.espie 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce and the Progress of the Industrial 
Revolution in France. By ArntHuR Louis Dunnam, University of 
Michigan. (“University of Michigan Publications, History and 
Political Science,” Vol. IX.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1930. Pp. xii+409. $3.00. 

This book deals with an important and neglected episode in the history 
of modern commercial relations and of French industry. Professor Dunham 
has devoted special efforts to a documentary study of the origin of the treaty 
which inaugurated a whole network of “free-trade” arrangements between 
various European countries. He has explored archives in London and Paris; 
he has overhauled the Gladstone and Cobden papers; and he has brought to 
light papers of Michei Chevalier. As a result it appears that Chevalier was 
the real initiator of the treaty for which Cobden has previously received prin- 
cipal credit; that Chevalier planned the program of economic reforms an- 
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nounced by Napoleon III, January 15, 1860, of which tariff reductions were a 
part; that the arrangement of the treaty was on the part of France a device 
to secure tariff reform without awaiting approval of the corps legislatif; and 
that Gladstone deserves more credit than he has received for securing the 
political acceptability of this arrangement in England. Some of the material 
embodying these conclusions has been published before by Dunham in 
various journals. It is convenient to have it assembled, even though the effect 
is that of inadequate organization. 

Mr. Dunham’s report of his studies, however, does not provide us with a 
complete or balanced account of the origins of the Anglo-French treaty. He 
admits himself baffled by the Napoleonic mystery (p. vii) and contents him- 
self with suggestions (pp. 49-50, 61-62, 102) that the decisive factors in 
Napoleon’s mind may have included considerations in addition to devotion 
to economic principles. The French tariff background is summarized more 
adequately than the more familiar English development. But, while Dunham 
emphasizes the fact that the treaty was in France but a part of a comprehen- 
sive program, he barely hints at those aspects of the Second Empire which 
made steadily for economic development. We can trace the negotiation of the 
treaty by Cobden and Rouher behind the backs of protectionist members of 
the French ministry. Did the emperor’s entourage include no non-ministeria] 
elements? Were the numerous Anglo-French banking and contracting syndi- 
cates of the day unconcerned? The development of Chevalier’s own ideas is 
far from masterly, and the version of Saint-Simonism and his connection with 
it (pp. 29-30) is highly inaccurate. 

Easily the most valuable features of the book are those chapters in which 
the author seeks to analyze the reactions of French industrialists and their 
industries to the treaty. It is true that he must depend here more largely upon 
secondary material; and Dunham is modest in his claims for the adequacy 
of his answer to the question, “Did the treaty injure industry in France?” 
He has, however, gathered diligently and analyzed his data with acuteness. 
There is an amusing chapter dealing with the plausible prevarications by 
which French industrialists sought to obstruct the execution of treaty pro- 
visions. Another analyzes the disposal of an imperial loan to manufacturers 
which somewhat assuaged their feelings. There are separate studies of the 
actual effects of the treaty upon the iron, cotton, woolen and worsted, linen, 
silk, and wine industries of France. The conclusion is that the lowered duties 
of the treaty provided a competitive stimulus which promoted greatly the eco- 
nomic efficiency of industrial plants, especially in those devoted to metallurgy. 
In reaching this moderately stated verdict, Mr. Dunham has made a real 
contribution to the understanding of the process of industrialization in 
France, a movement in which the treaty of 1860 and its authors were but 


transitory factors. 
LELAND HAMILTON JENKS 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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The Anglo-American Peace Movement in the Mid-Nineteenth Century. 
By Curistina Puevps, Pu.D. (“Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law,” edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, No. 330.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 230. $3.50. 

This monograph covers significant phases of opinion and practical effort 
through which the peace movement passed from about 1835 to the eve of the 
Crimean War in 1853, a period characterized by Miss Phelps as that of incu- 
bation. Devoting her energy chiefly to these limits, the author has presented 
her main theme in so adequate a setting that any reader will appreciate readi- 
ly earlier ideals and factors in the movement as well as its bearings on develop- 
ments of more recent date, notably on the work of the makers of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations in Paris during the spring of 1919. Making no 
claim to the use of manuscript material, Miss Phelps acknowledges occasional- 
ly her indebtedness on the American aspect of the theme to Professor Curti’s 
recently published study (see Journal of Modern History, I1 [1930], 312-15); 
but she knows her sources sufficiently well to reach her own independent con- 
clusions. British libraries have afforded her important returns. Her mono- 
graph, admirably written, abounds in fresh thought, the result of a wide 
range of reading re-enforced by careful and oftentimes shrewd judgment. 

The first forty pages are devoted to an introduction and the setting of the 
peace movement. The methods of its friends and the nature and features of 
the opposition of its enemies are set forth at length in chapter ii, followed (p. 
102) by a useful chart. In consecutive order come chapters on plans for a 
congress of nations; the movement for the codification of international law; 
the arbitration movement; disarmament and minor peace proposals; and, by 
way of conclusion, considerations on the place of the mid-nineteenth century 
peace movement in the history of international organization. There are four 
very useful and significant appendixes, notably Appendix I, a comparison of 
the ideals of 1840 with the text of the Covenant formulated about eighty 
years later, and Appendix IV setting forth in chronological order—from 1838 
to 1875—peace projects of a general nature, others concerned with arbitration, 
either general or stipulated, and various incidents, official and unofficial, 
marking international co-operation. A selected bibliography reveals evidence 
of the wealth of material which has entered into the author's task from a large 
variety of sources. Now and then Miss Phelps is careless: she is not clear as 
to the date of Louts Napoleon’s coup d’état (p. 56); she has mistaken the year 
(p. 140) in which debate on the British Foreign Enlistment Act took place; 
it is hardly accurate to assert (p. 141) that “European states alone” were 
bound by the Declaration of Paris of 1856; and the Manchester congress of 
January, 1853, to which in her narrative there is a reference (p. 57), should 
have been listed in Appendix IV (p. 211). Such slight oversights affect in no 
serious way the essential merits of an excellent monograph. 


Wasarncron, D.C. Henry Barrett LEARNED 
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American Precedents in Australian Federation. By Erutine M. Hunt, 
Pu.D., Associate in History, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, No. 326.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 286. $4.50. 


The purpose of the author in writing this book was “to discover what the 
makers of the Australian constitution knew about American institutions and 
to what extent they deliberately followed American precedents and were con- 
scious of the resemblance of the two constitutions.” By a careful study of the 
records of the debates in the conference and conventions in which the Aus- 
tralian constitution was framed, and in the colonial parliaments in which it 
was considered, together with the reports and comments of the newspapers, 
and by a skilful organization of the materials drawn therefrom, he has 
achieved his purpose admirably. Chapters i and ii are introductory in char- 
acter and give an account of the federal movement in Australia down to its 
culmination in 1900; chapters iii—viii, inclusive, deal with the details of the 
Australian constitution as regards the senate, the house of representatives, 
the judiciary, the states, and the method of amendment; and chapter viii 
relates the story of the ratification of the constitution by the people of the 
various colonies. 

The numerous citations and quotations from the views and opinions of 
those who had to do with the development of sentiment in Australia in favor 
of federation and with the drafting and submission of the Australian constitu- 
tion bear abundant testimony ot the influence of the American system in 
the formation of the Australian Commonwealth. Most of the Australians 
wanted a federal form of government, and at the same time they wanted to 
incorporate the principle of responsible administration which they had al- 
ready established in their colonial governments. For the framework of their 
federal system, the Australians had before them the examples of Switzerland, 
Germany, Canada, and the United States. They derived something from the 
constitutions of each of these countries; but in the main they followed that of 
the United States, modifying it here and there to suit their needs and pur- 
poses. The scheme which they worked out was “‘new in many details and more 
intricate than any thing that had preceded it,”’ but the broad outlines were 
those of the American government. 

The comments of the Australian delegates and publicists on what they 
considered as virtues and defects in the American constitution make very 
interesting reading to Americans. They at least enable us “to see ourselves as 
others see us.’’ Sometimes these comments show a very clear comprehension 
of the American system on the part of the Australians, and sometimes they 
reveal considerable misunderstanding. Only a few of the delegates, according 
to Mr. Hunt, had anything like a profound knowledge or understanding of 
America; and none knew the American government at first hand to any extent 
worth while. A few of the lawyers had considerable book knowledge of 
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American constitutional history and law; and several had superficial knowl- 
edge of American political institutions, derived from Bryce or newspapers and 
manuals prepared for the conventions. But many knew practically nothing 
of America or American government and merely followed those who did. 
Mr. Hunt’s book is a very welcome addition to the growing list of works 


on the Australian Commonwealth. 
E. M. VIoLeTTEe 
LovuIsiANA STaTE UNIVERSITY 





The Paris Commune: An Episode in the History of the Socialist Move- 
ment. By Epwarp S. Mason, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. (Published under the auspices of the Bureau 
of International Research of Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xiv+386. $5.00. 


Mr. Mason has written a volume which it is a pleasure to read. Possibly 
he has taken for granted too great a knowledge of the background of French 
history to make his book easy reading for the general public, but to a person 
with some acquaintance with this period it is a pleasant recreation. 

The two opening chapters give the necessary introduction. The first is 
concerned with the intellectual background. The doctrines of the Jacobins, 
of Blanqui, and of Proudhon are carefully considered; if anything, the first- 
named is slightly skimped. Then follows a chapter on the immediate causes. 
Mr. Mason makes no startling revelations but brings a wealth of information 
to substantiate his arguments. Chapters iii-v deal with the actual work of the 
Commune. Some attention is paid to the military events, but the fullest dis- 
cussion is devoted to the economic program of the Communards. This is fully 
in keeping with the purpose of the book, for Mr. Mason never lets the reader 
forget that he is treating his subject as “an episode in the history of the Social- 
ist movement.” The last two chapters concern the socialist and communist 
interpretations of the Commune. Mr. Mason shows clearly in what ways these 
interpretations are inconsistent with the facts and yet how these garbled 
versions are actually historically more important than the facts themselves. 
In his own words: “This legend has been and is of more importance in the 
molding of history than the historical reality itself... . . Socialism has taken 
the Commune from the history of France and has made it a battle cry for the 
proletariat of the world.” Mr. Mason’s entire thesis is that “the causes of the 
revolution . . . . were only indirectly and very tenuously related to conscious 
and expressed desires for a socialist society’; that most of the measures passed 
were such as would not today be considered socialist at all; that the majority 
of the leaders were hardly socialistic; that the minority were followers of 
Proudhon rather than of Karl Marx. 

The book is remarkably free from prejudice. All opinions and attitudes are 
sympathetically treated. Mr. Mason is hardest on Thiers. Among the par- 
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takers in the Commune he shows appreciation of most of the leaders, but he 
also shows discrimination. Blanqui, Flourens, Beslay, Varlin, are all praised; 
but the incompetency of Lullier, the ruthlessness of Rigault, the pusillanimity 
of Pyat, are decried. To Delescluze he hardly gives the importance that is 
usually attributed to this Jacobin. 

The style is pointed. There is sufficient humor to brighten a serious sub- 
ject. Such phrases as “conspicuously inconspicuous” to describe the members 
of the Central Committee of the National Guard are common. Profound re- 
search is evident. It makes the volume the most authoritative study of the 


Commune that has appeared in English. 
Atvin R. CaLMAN 
Upsata COLLEGE 





Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914. Published by the 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. Edited by the Commis- 
SION DE PUBLICATION DES DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE 
LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist series (1871-1900), Vol. I, 10 mai 1871— 
30 juin 1875, Vol. II, 1° juillet 1875—31 décembre 1879. Paris: Im- 
primerie nationale; Alfred Costes; L’Europe nouvelle, 1929, 1930. 
Pp. xlvii+496, xxix+621. 60 fr. each. 


These volumes constitute a satisfactory beginning for the long-awaited 
French publication of documents on the origins of the war. As in the German 
series starting with the same date, they are drastically thinned-out in the 
early period; but the editors appear to have adhered conscientiously to the 
principle, stated in the foreword, or retaining “the papers which showed the 
orientation of French diplomacy as a whole and which were informing as to 
the general policy of the great European powers.” They further state that, in 
presenting the material on particular stibjects, they have “eliminated the 
documents insertion of which was not indispensable to the understanding of 
the main lines of a negotiation or the comprehension of a political concept.” 
The frequency with which portions of documents are omitted is more discon- 
certing to the reader than the editors take for granted it will be; but the brief 
analyses of these portions, supplied within brackets, give comforting assur- 
ances against having missed anything significant. The practice of relegating 
numerous other documents to footnotes, in which they are summarized or 
briefly quoted from, is likewise disturbing to one’s sense of order as well as of 
completeness; but this is partly a matter of taste, as is also one’s opinion on 
the merits of a single chronological sequence of documents, which is the ar- 
rangement adopted instead of a topical grouping. Altogether the reader’s con- 
fidence in the editor’s discrimination and integrity is placed under a pretty 
continuous strain; but, so far as can be judged in the light of a general ac- 
quaintance with the other materials for the period, it may be said that the 
confidence demanded seems justified. 
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If there are no startling revelations in these volumes, the fact is to be at- 
tributed to the abundance of material previously available; if little light is 
thrown on the main story of European diplomacy, the lack is attributable to 
France’s depressed and isolated position at the time. But additional material 
is provided for filling out the general story in spots, and the framework of 
French foreign policy is clothed with a substance it did not hitherto possess. 

France emerges from her disasters obliged, in the words of Jules Favre, 
“to observe in our actions a great spirit of moderation” (I, 24). Peace is re- 
peatedly referred to as the fundamental need in order to accomplish the work 
of national recuperation. Negotiations relating to the clearing-off of the in- 
demnity and the ending of the German occupation occupy much space in the 
first volume. It is only as these tasks approach completion, in August, 1872, 
that Thiers, in a dispatch to General Le F1l6, ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
ventures to look into the future. While Bismarck knows, he writes, that the 
French government meditates no immediate revenge, “he understands that, 
if Europe became embroiled, without our having anything to do with it, we 
should naturally wish to take advantage of the opportunity offered us” (I, 
177). In preparation for eventualities and in order to resume a more worthy 
place among the European powers, France not only strove to reconstruct her 
own resources but also looked about for associates. The courting of Russia be- 
gan very early. Favre suggested to Le Flé6, July 7, 1871, that “‘a restored 
France will be the natural ally of the powers which desire a peace founded 
on the great principles of equilibrium’”’ (I, 41). 

Germany’s anxiety about France’s rapid recovery and her efforts to remain 
a military power, with a full realization of all the possibilities that lay behind, 
brought on the much discussed demonstration of the interest of Russia and 
England in France’s restoration to the front rank as a factor in European 
affairs. No new light is thrown by these documents on the crisis of 1875; in- 
deed, the substance of most of the documents themselves has long since been 
revealed. They do give, when brought together, an impression of sincerity as 
to the “scare” over Germany’s attitude, although the exploitation of it by 
Decazes and Gorchakov is likewise apparent. 

The untimely rise of the Eastern Question is shown as interrupting the 
development of France’s more favorable position on the morrow of this affair. 
Le Fl6’s remark to the tsar that the Balkan crisis had come two years too 
early (II, 111) was, to say the least, an underestimate. At first an attempt 
was made to keep in close touch with Russia and, by invoking the concert 
of Europe, to prevent her reabsorption into the Three Emperors’ League as 
the combination through which a settlement should be reached (Vol. II, No. 
6). But as it became evident that backing the Russian cause would mean a 
risky adventure in opposition to England and Austria, the French govern- 
ment swerved to support the Anglo-Austrian program, which, in July, 1876, 
it learned Bismarck also favored (Vol. II, Nos. 75, 76). There is nothing to 
show how Decazes learned of the tsar’s demand for German assurances in 
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November, 1876, mentioned in an instruction to Gontaut-Biron, the am- 
bassador in Berlin (Vol. II, No. 112.) For the rest, France was obliged to 
keep in the background of the ensuing events, on which the documents are 
not particularly informing. One of the most illuminating bits is Andrdssy’s 
explanation to the French ambassador of his course, summed up in the phrase 
“Perdre la Dalmatie ou prendre la Bosnie” (II, 303). Waddington’s reports 
on the Congress of Berlin add little to our knowledge of its inward proceedings. 
The subsequent documents on Tunis constitute a more complete foundation 
for the story of that transaction than has hitherto been available. An amusing 
touch is afforded by the necessity under which Waddington was placed of 
providing, for submission to the British cabinet, a second dispatch recasting in 
more diplomatic language Salisbury’s blunt invitation, ““Prenez Tunis si vous 
voulez,” as first rendered in the request for confirmation of his statements. 

The improvement in France’s relations with Germany, dating from the 
change of French ministries and ambassadors in December, 1877, and Janu- 
ary, 1878, becomes more marked throughout the latter year until, on Novem- 
ber 9, Saint-Vallier is reporting Bismarck’s desire for “‘an entente with us to 
work in concert for the maintenance of peace in Europe” (Vol. IT, No. 360). 
His encouragement of French policy in Tunis and his promotion of the Anglo- 
French accord in Egypt are accompanied by the series of remarkably frank 
expressions of opinion on all subjects in conversations with Saint-Vallier, 
which inaugurate an intimacy with French ambassadors that was to endure 
for five years. One reason for Bismarck’s attitude, freely avowed from the 
start, was his anxiety about Russia’s antagonism (Vol. II, Nos. 398, 440). 
The French government appears not to have considered the possibility of any 
rapprochement with Russia under these conditions. Nothing is added to the 
story of Waddington’s revelation to Bismarck of his repulse of overtures made 
by General Obruchev in August, 1879, beyond another mention of it by Bis- 
marck to Saint-Vallier (II, 586), to which the editors have simply appended in 
a footnote the reference to Orlov’s report published by Krasny Arkhiv. Yet, 
through the record of these harmonious relations runs the ominous discordant 
theme of France’s preoccupation with the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine, forming 
the subject of eight of Saint-Vallier’s forty printed communications for 1879. 
And, while the reserved Gontaut-Biron had called on the emperor during the 
latter’s visit to Metz in May, 1877, his more congenial successor contrived the 
abstention of French officers from the German maneuvres in the Reichsland. 
The rift in the lute, which was to result in more horrid jangles during the 
next decade, was apparent from the outset, as Bismarck himself recognized, 
at least to the extent of admitting to Saint-Vallier that, in annexing Metz 
and the accompanying portion of Lorraine, the emperor and his military 
advisers “ont commis la plus grave des fautes politiques” (II, 582). 


J. V. Fotuer 
Wasuineaton, D.C. 
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Europe: The World’s Banker, 1870-1914. An Account of European 
Foreign Investment and the Connection of World Finance with 
Diplomacy before the War. By Herpert F ets, formerly Sinton Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Cincinnati. With an introduc- 
tion by Cuartes P. Howxanp. (“Publications of the Council on 
Foreign Relations.””) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xxiii+469. $5.00. 

This book is a solid and useful contribution to the literature on “‘imperial- 
ism.” To draw such variegated materials together in one volume and give 
them some sort of continuity involves a certain artificiality of emphasis. 
Especially is this true of a study in the overlapping fringes of two highly 
technical subjects, within space limitations which do not permit of drawing 
in the heart of either. 

The main title is a complete misnomer except for the dates—probably the 
publisher’s fault, as usual. There is practically no discussion of banking. In 
fact, the preface warns us that the mechanism of making loans, and their 
effects on prices and trade balances, will be omitted. On the lending side, the 
“Europe” of the title simmers down in the text to three countries which 
muddled into a war in 1914 under circumstances complicated by some of 
many foreign loans. The exclusion of Dutch, Belgian, and Swiss foreign in- 
vestments is explained on the ground that the task and space requirements 
were thus practically halved. Incidentally, these cases would not have fitted 
so well into a series of “studies in difficulty and conflict” (see p. 192). More- 
over, the British, French, and German loans which did make trouble have 
been emphasized at the expense of a larger total investment which did not. 
This procedure is perfectly allowable, but it yields a one-sided picture of the 
relationship involved. ‘“‘The World” which borrows from that fraction of 
Europe here treated as lender is itself about half European in the text; and as 
indicated above, the outside areas are selected with a purpose. 

At the outset there is a brief digest (Part I [3 chaps., 77 pp.]) of the standard 
estimates of amounts of capital publicly assembled in the three countries for 
placement abroad. The admittedly huge but still largely unexplored “direct 
investments” are discreetly mentioned (e.g., note on p. 15 and at top of p. 24) 
but nowhere adequately discussed. Since a large fraction of the readers will 
not be even informed amateurs in the field of international finance, it is likely 
that this cautious omission will lead to a confidence in the totals which is quite 
unwarranted in the present early stage of investigation. There are many 
kinds of direct investments—in general the class placed privately without the 
use of security flotations or other documents of convenient public record. 
Any guess, no matter how “expert,” concerning the total amount is likely to 
be perfectly wild. Much of the best figures are those for the United States, 
thanks to long effort on the part of our unique Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. It will be noted that the annual bulletins on the balance of 
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international payments state movements and totals as probably lying between 
two rather widely separated figures. In many of the simpler class of public 
investments, the value of stocks and bonds is qualified by the present worth 
of property they represent; and it is impossible for any agency to keep fully 
abreast of repayments and liquidations. 

As to direct investments, the footnote mentioned above mentions an 
“expert guess” that those of Great Britain in 1914 were around £300,000,000. 
This would be roughly one-thirteenth the amount of the estimated public 
investments abroad at the same time. Since even the spade-work has not been 
done, any guess in definite figures would be hazardous, but the one mentioned 
looks extremely low in terms of the better-investigated American case. The 
most careful general study of direct investments in any country so far (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin, No. 731 [1930]) gives 
the American ones as almost a third as large as the gross public placements 
through the “money market.” There is nothing to make us believe that the 
ratio in the case of Great Britain would be so utterly different, if worked out 
with the same care. 

Besides this uncertainty concerning the gross amounts of capital exported, 
any interpretation should consider the even more devilish question of the net 
sum or balance where there are movements in more than one direction. The 
general stiffness of European income taxes makes it especially difficult to know 
the value of property owned by citizens in business abroad. There are many 
modes of secret direct investment. Some companies are domiciled abroad, and 
shares are also owned in foreign enterprises. There are small country banks in 
the American West with as high as fifty to a hundred thousand dollars of 
European-owned funds in trust accounts, the interest being quietly reinvested 
as collected. Certain building-and-loan companies have types of accounts 
which appeal particularly to this trade. This kind of investment involves 
direct private co-operation across frontiers, and is in the nature of the case 
largely beyond the reach of government policy. 

From the 77-page digest of publicly placed investments, which is a work- 
manlike job as far as it goes, the author passes to Part II. Here (in one chapter 
on each of the three lending countries) is taken up the question of government 
control of or interference with foreign investments before the war. It is an 
excellent brief survey, perhaps the best in print. If Part I may be called the 
“economics section” of the book, Part II makes the transition to diplomacy 
in 105 pages. This leaves nearly two-thirds of the volume for a group of twelve 
“Studies in Lending and Borrowing.” 

Half of these chapters deal with European groups in both réles. The re- 
mainder pick out familiar cases in other parts of the world, known to us in 
works on “‘economic imperialism,” and emphasize this one relationship. This 
concentration enables the author to put in much material usually missing in 
general surveys. Latin America, the United States, Canada, and various 
other highly organized areas are omitted save for a long footnote beginning on 
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page 192. The exclusion of the United States is explained on the ground of 
ease of understanding. Though this is not true from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics, it is perhaps justifiable in a book dealing mainly with diplomacy, since 
no great diplomatic complications have arisen. Latin America is left out to 
save effort and space, and also because the period 1870-1914 did not form 
“‘a fairly definite epoch, with a clear and dramatic close . . . .” (p. 193). Again 
this puts the emphasis on the troublesome aspects of the export of capital 
rather than the constructive ones. Considering the importance of this invest- 
ment field to Great Britain, France, and Germany before 1914, its inclusion 
would be indispensable in any attempt to weigh the effects of the process as a 
whole. The thoughtful student will make allowances for such limitations and 


find the book extremely useful as it is. 
M. M. Knicut 


University or CALIFORNIA 





Le origini economiche e diplomatiche della guerra mondiale, dal trattato 
di Francoforte a quello di Versailles. By ALBERTO LumBrRoso. Vol. 
I, La vittoria dell’imperialismo anglosassone. Vol. I1, L’imperialismo 
britannico dagli albori dell’ ottocento allo scoppio della guerra. (‘‘Colle- 
zione Italiana di diari, memorie, studi e documenti per servire alla 
storia della Guerra del Mondo,” edited by ANGELO Gatti.) Milan: 
A. Mondadori, 1926, 1928. Pp. 544, 607. L. 35 each. 


It is somewhat surprising, in view of the wide interest which exists in 
the origins of the Great War, that Italian historians have made no out- 
standing contributions in this field. Some good work has been done in the 
distinctly Italian aspects of the background of the war and in reviewing 
and commenting upon the documentary materials and the secondary litera- 
ture; but little has been accomplished in the way of more comprehensive 
studies of the period from 1871 to 1914 and of the crisis of 1914. Of this more 
general type there exist but two which are noteworthy: that by Corrado 
Barbagallo on the crisis of 1914, Come si scatend la guerra mondiale, which 
appeared originally in the Nuova rivista storica, and this two-volume work by 
Alberto Lumbroso. 

In the introductory pages Baron Lumbroso describes the cycle through 
which his views concerning the war have passed. Before 1914, as a result 
of his Napoleonic studies, he had reached the conclusion that the guiding 
thread of European history for the previous three hundred years was to be 
found in the foreign policy of England. The wars against the France of the 
Revolution and Napoleon were but episodes in a long struggle waged by 
England to destroy in succession the states that threatened her world-posi- 
tion: Holland, Spain, and France. Another such struggle appeared imminent 
between Great Britain and Germany. During the war, he succumbed to the 
propaganda of Great Britain and France and accepted the interpretation 
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which assigned sole responsibility to Germany and Austria-Hungary. But 
when peace had come and he was able to examine the new materials, he 
abandoned this explanation and returned to his pre-war belief in the aggres- 
sive character of British foreign policy. The war now appeared to him as a 
struggle between British and German imperialism in which the principal re- 
sponsibility rested with Great Britain, a thesis which is presented, not as a 
product of the post-war period, but as a continuation of the author’s earlier 
researches. 

Lumbroso points out that it is an error to regard all the nations of Europe 
as pacific except Germany. The claim that the Entente powers were surprised 
in 1914 by a sudden, but long premeditated, act of aggression on the part 
of Germany, for which they were politically and in a military way unpre- 
pared, is combated by the author who quotes from materials which have 
appeared solely within the Entente countries, to avoid the charge of using 
prejudiced materials if he cited German and Austrian sources, to show that 
all the belligerent countries felt equally the approach of a general war. 

In the colonial rivalry of the powers Lumbroso finds one of the princi- 
pal economic causes of the war. He dates the rivalry between Great Britain 
and Germany from 1884, when the French and German governments com- 
bined to protest against the colonial treaty concluded that year by Great 
Britain and Portugal. The author contends that a nation should possess 
colonies with relation to the economic organization and needs of the mother- 
country and with reference to the pressure of population at home. In 1914, 
Great Britain, alone of all the Great Powers, had an empire that corresponded 
with her economic development. France had colonies far in excess of her 
needs. In contrast stood Germany and Italy, both requiring overseas posses- 
sions in greater abundance than they held. In the case of Italy the author 
indignantly rejects the idea of a limitation of population through birth control. 

When British statesmen saw that the Germans were seeking colonies, 
that German commerce and industry were expanding more rapidly than 
their own, and that Britain’s claim to rule the seas was to be questioned, 
they planned a preventive war to destroy this new rival. The French willingly 
associated themselves with the British because of the desire to efface the 
memory of the defeats of 1870-71, to recover Alsace-Lorraine, and to gain 
the Saar Basin. The Russians, already allied with the French, were won over 
through the desire to secure Constantinople and the Straits. The Triple En- 
tente was not an association of equals, for the direction of affairs rested in 
the hands of Great Britain. Germany was now encircled and for offensive 
purposes. A general war was inevitable. 

Lumbroso admits that many historians do not accept this theory of en- 
circlement, but he claims that the documentary collections establish it. As 
evidence he points to the military and naval arrangements among the mem- 
bers of the Entente and to the Anglo-Belgium military conversations. In 
drawing Belgium into her orbit, Great Britain violated the neutrality of that 
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state eight years before the Germans. Had Belgium desired to preserve her 
neutrality, she should have entered into similar arrangements with all the 
states in a position to threaten her integrity. However, Lumbroso condemns 
the German act in 1914. He terms it a military mistake also, as in his opinion 
the Germans should have concentrated against Verdun, which would have 
fallen into their hands and changed the whole complexion of the war. Lum- 
broso has another reason for believing in encirclement. It functioned in 1914! 

The determination of Austria-Hungary to use the occasion presented by 
the Sarayevo murders for a reckoning with Serbia gave the Triple Entente its 
opportunity. It was the general mobilization of the Russian army that 
brought on a world war in 1914. Lumbroso accepts the view that general 
mobilization meant war and was so understood at the time. Responsibility for 
the decision he assigns to Sazonov, who brought pressure to bear on the tsar; 
but Sazonov would never have urged this step had he not been sure that 
Russia could count on the armed assistance of France and Great Britain. 
The responsibility of Sir Edward Grey in the crisis of 1914 lies, not only in his 
failure to exert a pacifying influence on Russia and to warn Germany that if 
war came Great Britain would march with France and Russia, but in the fact 
that he gave to the Russian government the assurance of support without 
which Russian general mobilization would not have been ordered. Lumbroso 
charges that Grey gave this assurance as early as July 24 (I, 307). 

What is Lumbroso’s proof? Prince Tundutov, who was in 1914 a member 
of the staff of General Yanushkevich, gave an interview to the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which appeared in the issue of June 13, 1918. According 
to Tundutov, Yanushkevich informed him on the evening of July 24, that he 
had decided to make war as soon as he had convinced himself that Great 
Britain would participate and that notice of this intention had just come to 
Krasnoye Selo. To Lumbroso this is conclusive. Further evidence the author 
finds in a telegram from Buchanan to Grey, July 25, British Blue Book, No. 
17. According to the ambassador, Sazonov said that “if she [Russia] feels 
secure of the support of France, she will face all the risks of war.’”’ Lumbroso 
states that by this Sazonov meant that he was certain of British support, 
but not yet sure about French. A reading of the entire telegram, however, 
will show that Sazonov was not convinced of British participation and that 
he pressed Buchanan for a declaration of solidarity, This charge, which ap- 
pears in Volume I (p. 308) is not withdrawn in Volume II, although between 
the appearance of the two volumes Volume XI of the British Documents on 
the Origins of the War came from the press. In this collection document No. 17 
appears as No. 125. There are important differences in the two versions. 
It is now apparent that Sazonov was sure of French support. But on the 
point at issue there is no justification on the basis of either text for a claim 
that Sazonov was convinced of British aid on July 25. Lumbroso does modify 
his interpretation of Grey in Volume II to the extent of stating that Grey, 
who had plotted the war, recoiled momentarily when it came, then became 
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resolute and went ahead. Grey is pictured as one who accomplished his pur- 
pose in 1914, as Cavour in 1859 and Bismarck in 1870. 

The thesis of Lumbroso will probably appear convincing only to those 
already of his opinion. By exercising care in the selection of materials and 
skill in their presentation it is possible to construct a plausible case against 
Germany, France, Russia, or Great Britain, but one would still have failed to 
explain with reasonable satisfaction how the war came about. But Lumbroso 
is not always even plausible, as in his interpretation of Edward VII and of 
Sir Edward Grey. His presentation suffers from its excessive length (Volume 
I opens with a survey of post-war world-problems), to the frequent digres- 
sions, and to the many repetitions. The style is informal. The work is more 
of a causerie on the economic and diplomatic origins, filled with the author’s 
comments and observations, than an orderly, scientific treatment. Detach- 
ment is not one of the author’s qualities, but he writes with vigor and with 
the power to interest. He shows a wide acquaintance with the secondary lit- 
erature and some degree of familiarity with the primary materials. A wel- 
come feature is the use of Italian secondary materials. 

It is to be regretted that Lumbroso should have directed his efforts toward 
the establishment of a thesis and should have been so concerned to establish 
the responsibility of some one state. In justice to him it should be borne in 
mind that his first volume appeared in 1926 and the second in 1928. Still he 
missed an opportunity to produce a work more nearly a study of the economic 
and diplomatic origins of the Great War. Of value in his insistence that the 
war is to be accounted for not on the basis of the events of July, 1914, so 
much as of the past underlying 1914. One is all the more willing today to 
turn with him away from Sarayevo because of the excellent studies which 
exist on the crisis of 1914. One hopes that comparable work of a comprehen- 
sive character will soon be done on the background of the war. 


Howarp M. ExurmMann 
University oF MICHIGAN 





T. G. Masaryk. By ZoENEK Nesepiy. Vol. I, 1850-1882. Prague: 
Melantrich Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. 320. 


This volume has created a lively discussion in Czechoslovakia. It really 
presents more than the title of the book indicates. In his previous publica- 
tion on the famous Czech musical composer, Bedrich Smetana, Nejedl¥ tried 
to describe the national life of Bohemia in the nineteenth century. The pres- 
ent volume on Masaryk describes the concluding phase of the last century. 
The two works are thus to supplement each other in dealing with the life of 
Bohemia in the nineteenth century and after. In general, Masaryk’s birth 
and his youth are dealt with on the basis of original and some secondary ma- 
terial. The story covers Masaryk’s studies in Brno, and especially in Vienna, 
as well as his first contacts with the Czech cultural and political tendencies. 
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From the pages of Nejedly, Masaryk stands out as a great political figure, 
whose life exerted great influence on the reactions of his day. 

The author is very critical of other historical writers who have dealt with 
Masaryk. According to him, they have “too little of philosophical and so- 
ciological interests and viewpoints to be able to present one historical picture, 
which would fit into the social happenings of yesterday and today.’’ Further- 
more, Masaryk is, not a philosopher sitting on the presidential throne, but a 
politician who, basing his politics on science and philosophy, is essentially 
practical. 

The last period of the nineteenth century was a critical time for Bohemia 
along with the rest of the world. Masaryk, as soon as he entered public life, 
knew instinctively what was wrong and found his life-program. Hence he also 
became the representative of the period in the international field. From time 
to time his methods have not been appreciated, because they disturbed too 
often the nationalistic enthusiasm of the country. The problem for him has 
been: a revolution or a reformation? Before the war, he wanted reformation; 
during the war he insisted on revolution. 

In the first period, described by Nejedly, Masaryk got his first lifelong 
impressions. During his student years the first imperfections of contem- 
porary society had a strong influence on him—especially skepticism, which, 
to him, is a sickness at the very foundation of society. Thus he tried to 
solve a part of the problem in his first academic work, The Suicide. 

The critical bibliography of the works which have so far appeared on 
Masaryk, included in Nejedl¥’s volume, is priceless. It covers 21 pages and is 
the best summary we have today. 

The importance of Masaryk is not yet appreciated historically. As a living 
personality he is not yet far enough removed to permit the historian to view 
him objectively. But the span of Masaryk’s life already belongs to history. 
Nejedly’s volume is an outstanding piece of historical philosophy, which tries 
to detach itself from localistic limitations and tends to adopt a more or less 
general outlook. For that reason his interpretation of Masaryk deserves rec- 


ognition abroad. ‘ 
JosepH S. Roucek 


CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Hackettstown, New JERSEY 





My Life. An Attempt at an Autobiography. By Leon Trotsky. 
Translated from the Russian. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. Pp. xiv+599. $5.00. 

Those who desire to obtain a concrete picture of the life of a Russian 
revolutionist during the last half-century will do well to read this brilliantly 
written biography. It is the story of the highly adventurous career of a lower- 
middle-class Russian boy who was born in a peasant village fourteen miles 
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from the nearest post-office, who at the age of seventeen became a revolution- 
ary, who was imprisoned by the tsar’s government and twice exiled to 
Siberia, who lived to see the Romanov dynasty hurled from the throne of 
Russia, who helped to establish in its place the Soviet government, in which 
he for a time held positions of prime importance, and who in the end was 
again exiled to Siberia and ultimately expelled from Russia by the very Soviet 
government which he had helped to construct. 

The first sixth of the book is a valuable introduction to the social and 
economic conditions in a Russian village in the days of Alexander III. Here 
are again intimate pictures of the life of the better-class peasants—their small 
mud houses, their straw fuel, their long working hours with “little time for the 
display of tenderness,” their dull winter evenings relieved by an occasional 
game of “old-maid.” Here, too, is pictured the educational system of one of 
the larger Russian cities with its “régime of soulless official formalism.” In 
this environment a sixteen-year-old boy—as yet unaware of the existence of 
Marx or Engels—begins to be filled with a suppressed hostility to the existing 
political order. 

Whence did it come? It came from the conditions existing during the reign of 
Alexander III; the high-handedness of the police; the exploitation practiced by land- 
lords; the grafting by officials; the nationalistic restrictions; the cases of injustice at 
school and in the street; the close contact with children, servants and laborers in the 
country; the conversations in the workshop; .. . . the reading of Nekrassov’s poems 
and of all kinds of other books, and, in general, the entire social atmosphere of the time. 


Here and there in the narrative glimpses are given some of these injustices 
and discriminations. 

The next two hundred pages depict incidents which must have occurred, 
in a general way, in the careers of most determined Russian radicals during 
this period—organization of a workers’ union; arrest, imprisonment, trial, 
exile to Siberia; days of enforced idleness utilized for the reading of books by 
Lenin and Marx; contacts with other radicals whose names figure later in 
Soviet history; escape by means of an “underground railway” with a forged 
passport; a meeting with Lenin in London; return to Russia to participate in 
the revolution of 1905; another arrest, followed by trial, exile, and a second 
escape; establishment of the Russian paper Pravda in Vienna; contacts with 
Social Democratic leaders of Austria and Germany; two years as correspond- 
ent for a Russian newspaper during the Great War; expulsion from France on 
the demand of the tsar’s government; refusal of Italy, England, and Switzer- 
land to give visas; departure for Spain and almost immediate deportation to 
New York; news of the Russian revolution of March, 1917; and once more 
an eager return to Petrograd. “The Adventures of a Russian Revolutionist 
in the Days of Nicholas II” would be an appropriate title for this section. 

The last half of the book—in the mind of the reviewer the least valuable 
part of the work—treats of Russian affairs from May, 1917, to January, 1929. 
In these pages there is relatively little that is new, for a great part of the 
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material was published earlier in The Lessons of October, 1917, From October 
to Brest-Litovsk, and The Real Situation in Russia. Here the author is less 
concerned with the presentation of an objective account of this involved 
period of Russian history than with glorifying himself by proving that he was 
the real driving force in the Bolshevik revolution, that he was Lenin’s chief 
supporter, that he had the trust and confidence of the Bolshevik leader. Con- 
versely, he endeavors to show that Stalin, Rykov, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Kalinin, Dzerzhinsky, and a score of others were in the critical early days of 
the revolution weak, indecisive, and undependable. 

Special attention is given to the developments in Russia after the death 
of Lenin in 1924. Here Trotsky pours out the vials of his wrath and sarcasm 
upon Stalin and other “epigones” who still struggle for power in Russia. The 
closing pages of the book reveal the way in which Trotsky was slowly but 
surely pushed out of positions of power and authority by the Bolshevik old 
guard. Here, it is true, some light is thrown on the Communist family quarrel; 
but the light is colored by the one who manipulates it. It is a great mis- 
fortune, from the historian’s viewpoint, that one who played so important a 
role during such a significant decade of Russian history should have deliber- 
ately written, not an objective history, but a volume which he himself calls 


“‘a book of polemics.” 
F, Lee Benns 


InpDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Verdun. By Henri Putuipre Pétarn, Marshal of France, Member of 
the French Academy. Authorized translation by MarGaret 
MacVeaacu. New York: Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 235. $4.00. 


Should anyone suspect that a soldier cannot write excellent history he 
ought to consult Marshal Pétain’s account of the battle of Verdun. It is 
exactly what a military history should be. No lists of regiments or wearisome 
details of petty incidents clutter up its pages. The author has written what 
the historian wants to know—the general staging of the drama, its place in 
the strategy of the contending armies, the problems of the French command, 
and the final evaluation of the results. It is all put together with rare judg- 
ment. The main conclusions are disentangled from the details, yet, where 
specific illustration would give life and reality to the generalization, it is 
there. Only the brevity of the narrative can leave the student with any 
regrets, although that brevity is the result of an admirable compactness, not 
of the omission of important material. 

Nor will Marshal Pétain’s book fascinate only those who have a technical 
interest in military history. Above all, it stands as a literary monument to 
the men who fought at Verdun. In its pages the author describes, in words of 
restrained eloquence, the spirit of the defenders of the fortress and the meaning 
of the struggle to France. The reader lays the book aside, not merely with an 
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understanding of the physical factors of the battle, but with an insight into 
the contest of morale and of human character that accompanies and in a sense 
transcends the physical. Best of all, the author accomplishes this result with- 
out any of the overcharged emotionalism so often found in accounts of Verdun. 

In fact, throughout the entire book, the objectivity of the writing leaves 
little to be desired. There is no polemic against the Germans, nor any attempt 
to disguise the narrow margin of French success. A sober realism and scientific 
detachment permeates the story. The author recaptures for the reader the 
strained anxiety and long-continued uncertainty of victory which he, as 
commander, felt at the time. 

Certain points brought out by Marshal Pétain will be of special interest. 
He agrees with the crown prince that the Germans should have encircled Ver- 
dun instead of attacking it frontally, that such a plan of assault would have 
placed the defenders in desperate straits. At the same time he feels convinced 
that Falkenhayn intended more than a battle of attrition, that he hoped to 
expand his effort into a break-through as soon as a sufficient number of 
French troops had been drawn into the trap. Artillery superiority on the part 
of the Germans, operating against a cramped French position, is shown to 
have been the main reason for the German successes and for the heavier losses 
of the French. It is also interesting to notice that the plan for the defense 
of Verdun formed before the great attack contained in embryo the elastic 
defense of the later stages of the war. Because of imperfections of detail, how- 
ever, the scheme was not fairly tested. An interesting appendix discusses the 
place of the forts in the battle and shows how successfully they withstood the 
bombardment. It was a tragic mischance that the defenders were misled by 
the fate of the Belgian forts into failure to appreciate the power of their own 
much superior works. Except for that mistake the Germans might never have 
come so close to victory. 

The translator is to be complimented on her success in retaining the 


spirit of the original. 
Troyer S. ANDERSON 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





Colossal Blunders of the War. By Witu1AM SEAVER Woops. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. viii+274. $2.50. 


In this book, Mr. Woods expresses views as to what he considers were 
colossal blunders of the Great War. He must have had in mind, not the 
common definition of the word “blunder,” a mistake through precipitancy 
or mental confusion, but any event which failed to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. Editor of The Literary Digest for a quarter of a century, Mr. Woods 
has met many distinguished men, from whom he has secured his material, 
which his ability as a writer has enabled him to put into a very readable book. 
But Mr. Woods is a better editor than a historian. Entertaining, and some- 
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times amusing, his book is far from accurate. A desire to present good stories 
is evident. The book is a recital of incidents, classed as “blunders.” 

For example, Mr. Woods relates that an American division received a 
basket of carrier pigeons, which it proceeded to eat, never realizing their true 
use. This story was told by British officers early in 1918, only they alleged 
that it was a Portuguese division which displayed such astounding ignorance. 
Mr. Woods states that the story was told to him by General Dickman. Un- 
doubtedly—General Dickman was «4 celebrated talker. In any case, it was 
no colossal blunder. 

Another class of incident is the march of the Ist United States Division, 
in front (not in rear) of the I Corps on November 6, 1918. This was a blunder, 
but it caused only inconvenience, without influencing the military situation. 
The statement that it was caused by a telephone message which cannot be 
traced is incorrect. The responsibility for the movement is known; but as it 
would reflect little credit on some high ranking officers, the government has 
not yet released the facts in the case. 

That many infantry soldiers entered battle without having fired their rifles 
is true. But if we remember that our losses from rifle fire were negligible, and 
that infantrymen went through the whole series of bloody battles without 
firing a rifle, the importance of this omission in their training does not appear 
so great. Losses in battle are now caused primarily by artillery, next by 
machine guns. 

Most of the German “blunders,” such as entering the war, submarine war- 
fare, and Verdun, were errors of policy which became apparent only after 
being tried out. Mr. Woods charges that Germany should have made its 
major attack in 1914, on their east front rather than to the west. Some mili- 
tary men think now that this would have been better, but none of importance 
thought so at the time. 

The opinion that in 1918 “the Germans could have stood firmly behind 
the Rhine, and beaten off the Allies almost indefinitely,”’ and that they should 
have done this instead of staying in France is surmise. The Rhine was not a 
stronger line than the Hindenburg line. There is no reason why the Allies 
could not have beaten the Germans as easily on the Rhine as elsewhere. 

“Blunders” by the French and British are jointly considered. Among these 
are lack of munitions. This was a failure common to all nations; no one fore- 
saw the quantity of munitions required. In future, industry will probably be 
organized to start production of war supplies on short notice. This was not a 
blunder, but a lesson of the war. 

That the French made a colossal strategical blunder in 1914, by supposing 
that the Germans would advance through Lorraine instead of through 
Belgium, is incorrect. The Germans did advance into Lorraine, until de- 
feated near Nancy, while their march through Belgium was foreseen, although 
not as to details. According to Marshal Joffre, the strength of the opposing 
forces in France at the beginning of the war was approximately even. But 
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the Germans had a superiority in artillery, especially heavy artillery, which 
gave them an advantage. This was another lesson of the war. 

Some of Mr. Woods’ statements are inconsistent. He criticizes the French 
(p. 73) for not having observed the preparations for the attack on Verdun. 
But on page 158 he remarks that the French knew one month beforehand that 
the attack was coming; and on page 77 he gives them credit for preparations 
made by them. 

In discussing Russia, Mr. Woods correctly condemns graft. Anyone 
familiar with Russia before the war knows that it existed everywhere among 
officials; it was disgraceful. But it was a system, not a blunder. In the account 
of Tannenberg, distances are lost sight of, the description reading as if the 
battle was fought within the vision of one man. A principal trouble with 
Russia here was a lack of trained officers in the higher grades. 

Mr. Woods’ book is based on secondary sources. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the war. At the end of the first part, Mr. Woods states what is 
apparently the mission of his bbok—a request to the American people to note 
results of unpreparedness for war, and the expenditure of blood and gold 
resulting from mistakes, with an appeal to maintain their military and naval 
forces on an efficient basis hereafter. Even if examples are poorly chosen, 
there is sound reason in this effort to save lives and money in our future wars. 


C. H. L. 





Georges Clemenceau. By Jean Marrter. Translated by Mutton 
Watpman. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. xvii 
+366. $5.00. 


Grandeur and Misery of Victory. By Grorces CLEMENCEAU. Eng- 
lish translation by F. M. Atkinson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1930. Pp. 432. $5.00. 


These two books are valuable as the mirror of an aging mind. They do not 
contribute much to our knowledge of the great events in which Clemenceau 
played a leading réle; they merely record the thoughts upon which the old 
statesman was brooding in his last years. In the spring of 1928 he said to 
Jean Martet, his one-time secretary: “I no longer have my old accuracy and 
rapidity. It’s something that’s leaving me. In short, I have summoned you. 
I want to arrange certain papers, to say certain things. After which I shall 
feel easier in my mind.” 

The papers he wished to arrange covered his part in the Commune in 
1871, as well as his réle in the Great War and Peace Conference. Martet has 
printed a few of the Commune documents, but none of the documentary ma- 
terial relating to the war and peace except a letter to Tardieu written in 1923. 
Some state papers on this subject were returned to the foreign office. But two 
letter-books containing a file of Clemenceau’s outgoing telegrams from Janu- 
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ary, 1918, to December, 1919, were held out. Probably in deference to the 
French law on state secrets, Martet avoids the express admission that he 
retains control of these letter-books. But by various hints the historian is ~ 
given grounds for hoping that some of this material will see the light. It must 
have been from Clemenceau’s store of state papers that Gabriel Terrail se- 
cured the Peace Conference and Supreme War Council minutes which he 
printed in 1921.! There is hope for similar disclosures in the future. 

The scraps of conversation which Martet has carefully hoarded and ar- 
ranged contribute very little to our knowledge of Clemenceau’s premiership. 
This is due in part to the old man’s failing memory. “I can remember dis- 
tinctly that such and such things happened,” he remarked, “but I only re- 
member vaguely if it took place before or after another event.”’ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find him dating the Fourteen Points prior to America’s 
entry into the war. “It was on the basis of these undertakings that the United 
States entered the war—that once President Wilson’s Fourteen Points were 
granted, we would lay down our arms.”’ The most important new light on the 
Peace Conference is the offhand admission, which may mean much or noth- 
ing, that the demand for the left bank of the Rhine was “‘a little fiction to 
keep Foch happy” [histoire de faire plaisir au Foch] (p. 25). 

Clemenceau’s own book is more purposeful than Martet’s. The aged parlia- 


_ mentarian writes as if he were attacking an opponent from the tribune. The 


opponent is Foch; and behind Foch, Poincaré. ““This book is not to be re- 


* garded as a series of memoirs. I have been called upon to reply upon certain 


points. I am replying, without losing sight of broad considerations.’’ The 
“certain points” are his points of conflict with Foch; the broad considerations 
are those governing the making and carrying out of the peace treaty. 

In the presence of this frank admission it is unfair to analyze the book as 
if it were intended to be a contribution to source literature on the war and 
peace conference. A few samples of its numerous inaccuracies have been la- 
boriously exposed by J. Ruinaut in the Revue des questions historiques. The 
account of the appointment of Foch to the War College is under suspicion, 
and the story of the appointment to the supreme command of the Allied 
armies disagrees with more reliable accounts. The defense of Foch in the 
chamber of deputies after the disaster of May, 1918, was not in fact the feat 
for which Clemenceau claims credit, for the only opposition was that of the 
socialists. The publication of Pershing’s memoirs has now shown how un- 
wise it would have been for Foch to follow Clemenceau’s advice in October, 
1918, by commanding Pershing to feed his troops into the French armies. 
But in his exposition of the general considerations which bear upon his con- 
duct of the peace negotiations, his testimony takes on a new kind of value. 
His chapters have all the flavor of 1918. France obtained as her “supreme 
conquest” the “right of nations to govern themselves” and the organization 


1 Under the pseudonym “Mermeix,” published by Ollendorf, in the series “Frag- 
ments d’Histoire.” 
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of “a Europe founded upon right.” “When Herr Stresemann declares that 
the path is prepared for a close co-operation between Germany and her 
neighbor, he is the spokesman of the most criminal nation in history.” “The 
frontier of freedom is France.” The attitudes and ideals which were his during 
the Peace Conference have been miraculously preserved in him. He goes over 
these thoughts again and again, in all kinds of contexts, and in connection 
with various anecdotes. The things that are written in his book are the same 
as those which were told over and over again to Martet. Clemenceau remains 
to the end just such a Vendéen as he described when he said, “I love the 
Vendéens. .... They have an ideal. And to defend that ideal they have 
something obstinate, limited, and savage in them.” 

Those who contended against French policy at the Peace Conference were 
wont to ascribe to it a certain completeness and consistency which it did not 
possess. When the history of the discord within the French government came 
to be known, Clemenceau was still portrayed as the man who knew exactly 
what he wanted and had his plan worked out. These books in which his mind 
is laid open for inspection suggest that there were implicit contradictions and 
inconsistencies in the very thoughts and ideals to which he clung with such 
Vendéen stubbornness. He thinks that to detach the Rhineland from Ger- 
many would have been to violate the idea of “a Europe founded on right’; 
but to occupy the Rhineland, perpetually if necessary, under Article 429 of 
the Treaty, should be France’s defense against Germany’s congenital wicked- 
ness. His faith in right conflicts with his belief in a cosmic law of struggle. 
His ideal of a Europe freely organized by its peoples is canceled by his picture 
of the Germans as a subhuman species. His philosophy and his politics mark 
him as a man who learned nothing since 1918 and forgot nothing since 1871. 
It was just such a leader that France needed in the dark days of the war when 
he took his premiership. The peace negotiations found him with no crafty 
schemes, but only with his confused ideals and a character “obstinate, limited, 


and savage”’ to defertd them. 
Rosert C. BiInkLeY 
WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY 





Japan’s Economic Position. The Progress of Industrialization. By 
Joun E. Orcuarp, Associate Professor, Economic Geography, 
School of Business, Columbia University, with the collaboration 
of Dorotuy JoHNSON OrcHARD. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. xvi+504. $5.00. 

This meaty volume is a careful attempt to study the industrial revolution 
in Japan. “It is with this transition as it is occurring in Japan and with the 
relation of the new economic developments to the environmental background 
that the present study is concerned.” Japan’s economic position is appraised, 
primarily and at times exclusively, in terms of industrial development. Agri- 
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culture, natural resources, financial structure, foreign trade, and other potent 
elements of a nation’s economic position are treated only incidentally. The 
text really does not answer the question suggested by the broad title of the 
book. 

The wrapper, however, correctly describes the volume as containing “a 
wealth of material hitherto unavailable in any single source.” This material 
has been collected from official publications, trade and labor journals, news- 
papers and periodicals, and by field work during a year of investigation in 
Japan—in fact, “much of the material on the background and the develop- 
ment of Japanese manufacturing has never been published and was obtained 
only through personal contact with the industries concerned.” In all this 
work Dorothy Johnson Orchard collaborated, and the six chapters on labor 
and foreign trade are her own. 

The twenty-five chapters deal with the development of industries and 
industrial centers. Silk reeling, cotton spinning and weaving, iron and steel 
production, naturally receive most attention. The search for raw materials 
brings Manchuria and China proper, and even more remote regions, into the 
study. And four chapters are given to labor problems. 

Only two short quotations can be given to indicate the authors’ conclusions. 
As for the past and present: 

It seems evident from the preceding survey that Japan is not a strong industrial 
nation though industrialization has been in progress for 75 years and has had the active 
encouragement of the government. There has been a considerable development of 
manufacturing, but agriculture continues to be the dominant occupation of the country. 
Relatively few workers are engaged in the factory industries, and the industrial units 
are generally small. The great dependence of the country, both in industry and in 
trade, continues to be raw silk [p. 241]. 


And for the future: 

Her possibilities for industrialization are limited and there seems to be no prospect 
that Japan can attain a position of major importance as a manufacturing nation. Fuel 
and iron ore are essential in peace as well as in war and their scarcity is the principal 
obstacle to Japanese industrialization [p. 482]. 


The reviewer, who has been primarily interested in the historical aspects 
of this subject, cannot agree with some of the conclusions as to the relative 
progress of the past seventy years, nor would he venture to predict the march 
of events in the future. Ever since Japan began to take over the civilization 
of the West, it has been a favorite theme of authors and publicists to describe 
failings and to predict failure. The percentage of success has been high enough 
to warrant a less pessimistic attitude than Professor Orchard has adopted. 
His book, however, contains an extraordinary amount of information, valu- 


able maps and graphs, and informing illustrations. 
Payson J. TREAT 
STaNFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Social Sciences in the Balkans and in Turkey: A Survey of Resources 
for Study and Research in These Fields of Knowledge. By Rosert 
JosePH Kerner. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1930. 
Pp. 137. $1.75. 


Aus der historischen Wissenschaft der Soviet-Union: Vortréige ihrer 
Vertreter wihrend der “‘Russischen Historikerwoche,” veranstaltet in 
Berlin 1928 von der Deutschen Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas. 
Edited by Orro Horrzscu. (“Osteuropiische Forschungen,” New 
Series, No. 6.) Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1929. Pp. xii+199. 
Rm. 8. 


Professor Kerner’s book obviously is the product of a tour through south- 
eastern Europe. In his introduction he refers to his works as a “pioneer at- 
tempt at the collection of data heretofore not assembled”; he expresses a 
belief that “it will probably lead to more detailed work on the part of others”’; 
and he concludes that if “it will lead to a greater consciousness of the réle 
that the Social Sciences should play in the future... . [in the Balkans and 
Turkey] and to the assignment of larger funds by the governments and other 
agencies for higher salaries to the poverty-stricken professors, for better 
library facilities, and for research in all these fields, this pioneer attempt will 
not have been in vain.” Though elementary in character, the study will be 
welcomed by those interested in the history and problems of the Near East 
because it lists, in addition to many works published by university professors 
of the Balkan states and Turkey, the publications of various learned societies 
and scientific periodicals devoted especially to the social sciences. 

In Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey relatively great 
emphasis has been placed on the study of history, and particularly upon the 
study of national history. In the faculty of philosophy at the University of 
Belgrade in 1927-28, eight scholars of note were offering courses in history 
while only about half that number were offering courses in the other social 
sciences. Similar conditions prevail in the other universities of southeastern 
Europe. Sociology is better developed in Rumania “than anywhere else in 
the Balkans, but even here it is considered a branch of philosophy and is 
taught usually by professors who teach also some branch of philosophy. Psy- 
chology is too little developed and so, too, anthropology and ethnology.” The 
“library facilities of Rumania are better organized and more evenly dis- 
tributed than those of any other Balkan country.”’ Bulgaria “has a fairly good 
equipment for a nation of some five million people,” but her libraries need 
more money, the salaries of her professors are too low, and her “resources [of 
scholarship] need overhauling.” “One leaves Greece,” Mr. Kerner declares, 
“‘with the impression that a sort of renaissance is in the air.”” And in Turkey 
education still is “in the process of formation.” 

Better salaries should be provided for professors, but little can be hoped 
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for along this line “for about five years.” In the meantime the professors 
should be given opportunities to do research abroad and should be provided 
with the most recent publications in their fields, publications which all too 
frequently have not found their way into the libraries of southeastern Europe. 
Finally, “the academies and learned societies might take stock of the situation 
in a concerted manner.” It is time that the scholars in the field of social 
science in each of the countries should abandoa their “stark individualism,” 
should pool their resources, and should develop plans of co-operation. ““But 
before this can happen many Medieval barriers must be broken down, and 
new ideas and new men must appear on the scene.” 

Mr. Kerner obviously has carried on his investigations with care, and in 
general his statements of fact appear to be accurate and his judgments seem 
sound. However, the number of refugees being absorbed in Bulgaria is not 
generally estimated at “over a million” (p. 100), and one must certainly be 
optimistic to believe that “in Jugoslavia a national amalgamation of kindred 
peoples is proceeding at a very rapid pace” (p. 114) or that “when the ancient 
alphabet goes the last trace of ancient Turkey will have disappeared” (p. 115). 

The work edited by Herr Otto Hoetzsch is a collection of ten articles which 
were written by Russian scholars and presented at Berlin between July 7 and 
14, 1928, during the “Russian Historians’ week” of the Deutschen Gesellschaft 
zum Studium Osteuropas. The collection covers a variety of subjects, varying 
from the colonization of central Russia, the genesis of Russian absolutism, and 
agrarian reform in eastern Lithuania near the close of the sixteenth century, 
to the organization of the archives and libraries of present-day Russia, and 
the results of Ukrainian historical research in the period 1917-27. All of the 
articles are in the field of Russian history except one, which deals with the 
“soldiers’ councils” in Cromwell’s army. The collection is significant in that 
it reveals the standards of scholarship and points of view of scholars in the 
Russia of today, and also in that it indicates what has been done by the Soviet 
régime in the organization of facilities for research. 

Most of the articles reflect quite clearly the general point of view of the 
present rulers of Russia. In his paper on the genesis of Russian absolutism 
M. N. Pokrovsky, a well-known scholar representing the commissariat of edu- 
cation in the R.S.F.S.R., reviews various theories advanced by Russian 
scholars in the past, takes issue with the ideas of the Slavophiles, and de- 
fends a materialistic interpretation of the rise of the tsars. Professor S. M. 
Dubrovsky, in an article on agrarian reform in Russia, 1906-16, advances the 
view that the carrying into effect of the measures of Stolypin served only to 
increase agrarian unrest and did not contribute materially either to the freeing 
of the peasants or to the limitation of the power of the great landholders. 
Professor V. V. Adoratsky, in an article on the organization of the archives 
of the R.S.F.S.R., and Professor D. N. Egorov, in one on the library system 
of the U.S.S.R., indicate that much has been accomplished by Soviet au- 
thorities for the preservation of important records of the past and for the 
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development of facilities for reading and research. Professor M. J. Javorsky, 
the author of the article on Ukrainian historical research, has a second one in 
which he maintains that pioneer socialists and other intellectuals in western 
Europe exercised a marked influence upon the development of socialism in 
the south of Russia—particularly at Charkov, Odessa, and Kiev—in the 
period 1825-75. In an article on the colonization of central Russia an archi- 
vist, M. K. Ljubavsky, covers the migrations of peoples in Russia and the 
origins of the Great Russians in the later middle ages. Professor E. B. Pashu- 
kanis indicates in his article on the “‘soldiers’ councils” of Cromwell’s army 
that he has used at least some important western European materials, includ- 
ing the works of Gardiner and Firth and the Clarke papers. The longest and 
best documented article, and one which without doubt is the product of care- 
ful investigation, is that of Professor V. J. Picheta on agrarian reform in the 
eastern districts of the Lithuanian White Russian state in the second half of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the final 
article, ‘““The Problem of Northern Russia in the Newer Historiography,”’ the 
well-known scholar S. F. Platonov reviews what has been done in recent years 
in the study of north Russian history. 

Undoubtedly many in western Europe and America will take issue with at 
least some of the views which are presented in these articles. However, all 
who study the collection without prejudice will agree that it indicates that 
scholars and authorities of the new régime in Russia are seriously concerned 
with the study of history. Granting that some of the articles in the collection 
are not products of extensive research, it must be conceded that the authors 
have familiarized themselves with much that has been done by such men as 
Solovyev and Kluchevsky, and it must be conceded also that the Soviet gov- 
ernment is doing something of importance in the organization of archives and 
libraries to facilitate the development of research in the future. 


F. S. Ropkry 


University oF [LLINo1s 
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